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VOLTAIRE  AS  A  THEOIXIOIAN,  MORALIST, 

'  AND  METAPHYSICIAN.* 

I. - VOLTAIRE’S  THEOLOGY. 

VoLTAiRK  has  perhayis  earned  a  groRter 
amount  of  fame  amongst  those  who 
have  never  read  a  line  of  his  works  than 
any  other  author  of  modem  times,  yet 
the  number  of  his  readers  is  prob.ibly 
diminishing,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
they  should  ever  increase.  Ilia  poetry 
was  never  likely  to  be  pleasing  to  for- 
eignei's.  Ilis  history  has  been  superseded 
by  later  and  more  elaborate  investiga¬ 
tions,  though  we  do  not  think  that  either 
the  Essai  sur  le»  Mccurs  or  the  Siecle 
de  Louis  (^uatorze  have  been  replaced 
by  works  of  equal  merit.  His  contribii- 
tionf  physical  philosophy  were  rather 
those'  of  a  propagandist  than  those  of 
a  discoverer,  and  though  historically 
important,  were  intrinsically  of  little 
value.  Ilis  personal  connection  with 
an  infinite  variety  of  remarkable  men 
in  every  class  of  life  gives  much  in- 
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terest  to  his  correspondence,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  gre.at  coll.ater.al  knowledge  of  a 
subject  of  which  very  little  Is  known 
even  to  the  majority  of  educated  men — 
the  det.ailed  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century — to  appreciate  their  value.  If 
he  had  w’ritten  nothing  besides  all  this, 
if  he  had  been  nothing  more  than  an 
historian,  a  poet,  a  reformer  in  physical 
science,  and  the  correspondent  of  a 
variety  of  remarkable  people,  he  would 
never  h.ave  acquired  the  immense  and 
question.able  reputation  which  surrounds 
hi.s  name.  The  thing  by  which  Voltaire 
is  distinguished  from  other  men,  the 
performance  which  has  marked  him  out 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  has 
invested  his  n,ame  with  a  celebrity  al¬ 
together  peculiar  to  itself,  is  no  doubt 
his  bitter,  enduring,  and  systematic  at¬ 
tack  upon  Christianity.  Of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  enemies  with  whom  Christianity 
had  to  deal  in  its  infancy  we  know  little 
or  nothing.  We  know  of  the  writings 
of  Oelsus  and  Julian  just  as  much  as 
Origen  and  Cyril  have  chosen  to  tell  us, 
and  no  more.  The  rest  of  their  works 
have  altogether  perished.  No  man 
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ever  has  heard,  or  ever  will  hear,  what 
the  Pharisees  and  Pontius  Pilate  had 
to  say  for  themselves.  The  victory  of 
Christianity  over  its  antagonists  was  only 
too  complete,  for  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  a  controversy  has  reached  its  pro|>- 
er  termination,  it  is  essentially  necessary 
to  know  what  was  said  on  both  sides. 
So  long  as  one  side  only  can  be  heard, 
you  can  never  be  quite  sure  that  you 
fully  understand  the  case  at  issue.  Till 
the  days  of  Voltaire  Christianity  had 
never  been  attacked  openly,  avowedly, 
and  on  anything  like  equal  terms,  in 
Western  Europe.  Montaigne,  Bayle, 
and  some  other  writers  of  the  same  kind, 
veiled  their  hostility  to  Chiistianity  by 
an  assumed  modesty  as  to  the  different 
functions  of  reason  and  faith,  or  by 
seeking,  as  Hobbes  did,  to  rationalize  it. 
The  English  Deists  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  introilueed  a 
different  mode  of  attack  of  which  Voltaire 
is  the  great  representative.  Its  specific 
characteristic  is  downright,  uncompro¬ 
mising,  bitter  hostility,  arising  from 
heartfelt  dislike  and  dis.sent.  Voltaire 
was  no  mere  speculator  or  philosopher. 
He  was,  above  all  things,  a  controver¬ 
sialist,  a  propagandist,  a  man  who  had 
an  immediate  practical  object  in  what 
he  wrote.  A  few  lines  in  Condorcet’s 
life  of  him — one  of  the  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  accounts  of  a  great  man,  by  the 
way,  that  ever  pretended  to  be  a  biog¬ 
raphy — set  his  feelings  on  this  point  in 
a  sufficiently  striking  light. 

yis  zeal  against  a  religion  which  he  re- 
arded  as  the  cause  of  the  fanaticism  which 
as  desolated  Europe  since  its  birtli,  of  the 
superstition  which  had  brutalized  it,  and  as 
the  source  of  the  mischief  which  these  ene¬ 
mies  of  human  nature  still  continued  to  do, 
seemed  to  double  his  activity  and  his  forces. 
“  I  am  tired,"  he  said  one  day.  “  of  hearing 
it  repeated  that  twelve  men  were  enough  to 
establish  Christianity.  I  want  to  show 
them  that  one  w’ill  be  enough  to  destroy  it,” 

That  such  was  his  object,  and  that  he 
did  in  fact  exhaust  the  resources  of  liis 
genius  upon  it  for  many  years,  with 
effects  of  which  we  are  still  far  from 
having  seen  the  end,  is  sufficiently  no¬ 
torious,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  par¬ 
ticular  nature  of  the  means  by  which  he 
tried  to  effect  his  object  are  nearly  so 
well  known.  The  works  of  which  the 
titles  at  least  are  in  every  one’s  mouth 


are  far  from  expressing  sueh  sentiments. 
They  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  liest 
known  of  his  plays  or  histories.  They 
form  a  separate  class  of  his  voluminous 
writings,  and  are  included  under  the 
two  beads  of  philosophy  and  literature 
which  in  one  of  the  most  manageable 
editions  of  his  works  fill  three  volumes 
containing  resjiectively  1,602,  1,828,  and 
1,708  octavo  pages,  containing  fifty  lines 
to  the  page,  and  printed  in  small  type. 
Of  course  many  other  matters  besides 
his  attacks  on  Christianity  are  included 
in  this  ample  section  of  his  works. 
Without  professing  to  have  read  the 
whole  of  the  6,000  and  odd  pages  in 
question,  we  will  try  to  give  our  read¬ 
ers  some  account  of  the  general  nature 
of  their  theological,  metaphysical,  and 
moral  doctrines,  and  of  trie  style  and 
temiier  in  which  they  are  written. 

Tlie  following  is  a  rough  classification 
of  his  principal  works  on  these  subjects. 
The  largest  by  far,  and  the  one  of  which 
the  title  is  most  generally  known,  is  the 
JHctionnaire  Philosophique,  which  in 
the  edition  already  referred  to  fills  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  a  volume  of  1,828 
pages.  In  a  commoner  edition  it  fills 
ibur  ordinary  octavos  It  is  a  collection 
of  speculations  upon  every  conceivable 
subject,  beginning  with  an  article  on  the 
Alphabet,  and  ending  with  one  on  Zoro¬ 
aster.  Part  of  it  was  left  in  manuscript 
at*  the  author’s  death.  Other  parts 
were  published  in  his  lifetime  in  various 
forms.  The  origin.*!!  title  of  the  most 
important  work  so  published  was  Ques¬ 
tions  d  des  Amateurs  sur  V Encyclo- 
pedie.  Next  in  size  to  this  is  the  book 
called  Kramen  important  de  Lord 
Bolingbroke^  which  professes  to  lie  an 
abstract  “  of  the  most  eloquent,  the  most 
profound,  the  deepest,  and  the  strongest 
book  yet  written  against  fanaticism.” 
The  preface  goes  on  to  say  that  “  this 
preHs  of  the  doctrines  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  which  are  collected  at  large  in 
the  six  volumes  of  his  posthumous 
works,  was  addressed  by  him  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  to  Ixird  Conibury. 
This  edition  is  much  larger  than  the  first. 
We  have  collated  it  with  the  MS.”  To 
this  the  editors  of  the  Kehl  edition  of 
Voltaire  append  a  note:— “On  pent 
croire  que  tout  cela  est  suppose,  ainsi 
qiie  la  dale  de  1736.  L’ouvrage  est  de 
1767,  temps  on  I’on  ne  pouvait  encore 
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d4fendre  la  cause  de  rhumanitS  centre 
le  fanaticisme  qu’avec  beaucoup  de  pre¬ 
caution.”  This  is  worth  notice,  because 
almost  ever^  one  of  Voltaire’s  religious 
or  anti-religious  works  is  written  under 
some  false  name  or  other.  The  book  is 
a  very  rapid  and  condensed  sketch  of 
the  rise  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity 
as  Voltaire  conceived  of  them.  There 
are  besides  a  smaller  essay  called  T>ieu 
et  le*  Jlommes^  and  a  Histuire  de  Vflta- 
hlisaement  dn  Chriatianiame.  Some 
notes  on  the  different  books  of  the 
Bible  and  on  the  apocryphal  Gospels 
may  also  be  referred  to  this  division  of 
Voltaire’s  works. 

The  rest  of  his  writings  on  religion 
arc  to  the  last  degree  fragmentary,  and 
arc  all  short,  although  their  aggregate 
bulk  is  enormous.  One  large  division 
of  them  is  composed  of  dialogues  and 
conversations,  which  fill  a  thin  octavo 
volume,  and  discuss  all  manner  of  moral 
and  religious  subjects.  They  are  thirty- 
one  in  number,  two  being  more  elaborate 
than  the  rest.  Of  these,  one  set  is  call¬ 
ed  L'Ay  By  C,  and  is  supfiosed  to  lie 
a  translation  from  the  English  ;  indeed 
one  of  the  interlocutors  is  English,  and 
m.any  of  his  opinions  are  no  doubt  in¬ 
tended  to  represent  those  which  Voltaire 
regarded  as  characteristic  of  this  country. 
The  other  is  a  dialogue  between  Euhem- 
erus  and  Callicrates,  two  Syracusan 
philosophers  of  the  age  of  Alexander. 
There  are  besides  a  great  number  of  iso¬ 
lated  tracts,  of  whidi  the  following  are 
a  few  of  the  more  remarkable :  Traite  de 
MetaphyaiquCy  addressed  to  the  Marcpiise 
du  Chatelet,  a  very  short  treatise,  for  it 
fills  only  thirty-four  pages ;  Le  Philo- 
aophe  Ignorant,  which  is  something  of  the 
same  kind,  and  of  much  the  same  length, 
though  written  forty  years  afterward; 
II  faut  prendre  un  Parti,  oule  Prin  cipe 
S' Action,  which  goes  again  over  the 
same  ground  ;  a  criticism  on  Pascal ;  a* 
tract  called  Lea  Queationa  de  Zapata. 
It  would,  however,  l>e  endless  to  give 
the  names  of  them  all.  Besides  the  writ¬ 
ings  which  treat  avowedly  of  the  great 
moral  and  religious  qiiestions  which  he 
discussed  so  sedulously,  novels  were  a 
wonderful  instrument  of  propagandism 
in  Voltaire’s  hands.  It  is  almost  super¬ 
fluous  to  give  the  names  of  some  of  them. 
Every  one  has  read  Candide,  Zadig, 
It  Ingenu,  and  Micromegaa,  though  some 


of  the  others  are  less  w’fell  known.  The 
curious  Iliatoirede  Jenni  (Johnny)  is  re- 
mark.able  for  giving  in  a  condensed  form, 
and  perhaps  for  the  fiftieth  time,  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  Voltaire’s  conception  of  things 
human  and  divine,  which  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  is  fathered  on  Sherlock,  from  whom 
the  novel  is  said  to  be  translated.  Con- 
dorcet’s  Life  of  Voltaire  contains  a  char¬ 
acteristic  remark  on  these  books,  which 
shows,  among  other  things,  how  pro¬ 
foundly  practical  Voltairew  object  was 
in  all  that  he  wrote,  and  how  keenly  he 
was  sensible  to  the  pleasure  of  propagat¬ 
ing  his  views  even  amongst  tnose  who 
were  far  from  being  able  to  appreciate 
them ; 

Few  books  of  philosophy  are  more  useful 
[than  novels];  they  are  read  by  frivolous 
people,  who  are  alarmed  or  repeUed  by  the 
bare  name  of  a  philosopher,  and  whom  never¬ 
theless  it  is  important  to  snatch  from  preju¬ 
dices,  and  to  set  against  the  large  number  of 
persons  interested  in  their  defence.  The  hu¬ 
man  race  would  be  condemned  to  eternal 
errors  if,  in  order  to  set  it  free  from  prejudice, 
it  was  necessary  for  it  to  study  and  meditate 
the  proofs  of  truth.  Happily  natural  just¬ 
ness  of  spirit  is  sufficient  tor  simple  truths, 
which  are  also  the  most  necessary.  It  is 
enough,  then,  to  find  a  means  of  fixing  the 
attention  of  idle  people,  and  especially  of 
engraving  these  truths  in  their  memory.  This* 
is  the  great  use  of  philosophical  romances. 

To  attempt  anything  like  a  detailed 
criticism  of  these  works  would  be  not 
only  an  endless  but  a  useless  t.ask. 
They  ref)eat  the  s.ame  things  over  and 
over  again, with  so  much  persistensy,  and 
such  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  phrase 
and  illustration,  that  the  pith  of  their  • 
common  teaching  on  most  points  of 
importance  may  be  extracted  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  trouble  from  any  one  of 
them.  For  instance,  V’'oltaire’s  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul  is  set  out  in  the 
following  amongst  other  places  in  his 
works: — 1.  Trait'e  de  Metaphyaique,  ch. 
v.  2.  De  V Ame,par  Soramia,  Medecin 
de  Trajan.  3.  Lettrea  de  Memtniua  d 
Ciceron,  Xin.-XV.  4.  II  faut  pren¬ 
dre  un  Parti,  X.-XII.  5.  Lucretiua  et 
Poaidohiua,  Dialog^te  II.  6.  Cuau  et 
Kmt,  Dial.  III.  7.  Sophronimua  et 
Adeloa.  8.  II A,  B,  C,  2d  Dialogue. 
9.  Dictionnaire  Pkiloaophique,  ait. 
“Ame,”and  many  others.  \tj.  Lea  Ore¬ 
ille*  du  Comte  Cheaterfield,  etc.,  etc.  In 
each  of  these,  and  in  many  other  parts 
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of  his  works,  the  same  theory  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  various  forms,  but  always  to 
the  same  effect,  and  often  with  the  same 
illustrations.  This  tendency  to  repeat 
himself  was  no  doubt  the  n.aturjil  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  practical  chamcter  of  his 
undertaking.  As  the  apostle  of  a  new’ 
faith,  he  was  mindful  of  some  at  least  cf 
the  apostolic  maxims.  He  was  instant 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  He  taught 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  line  upon 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept.  His 
teaching,  however,  is  in  substance  com¬ 
pact,  and  if  his  religious  creed,  positive 
and  negative,  were  reduced  to  the  form 
of  projtositions,  it  would  have  to  be 
thrown  into  some  such  form  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

It  is  morally  certain,  if  it  is  not  actu¬ 
ally  demonstrated,  that  there  is  a  God. 

There  is  a  conflict  of  evidence  as  to 
the  moral  character  of  God,  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  favor  of  his  being  just  and  be¬ 
nevolent  preponderates  so  much  as  to 
render  probable  any  hypothesis  which 
would  justify  a  belief  in  it. 

The  belief  in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  is  such  a  hypothesis, 
which  is  one  evidence  in  favor  of  its 
truth.  Moreover  it  may  be  said  to  be 

{jhysically  possible,  suggested  by  facts, 
lighly  impoitant  if  true,  and  at  all 
events  exceedingly  useful.  It  is  thus 
prudent  to  act  on  the  hypothe-sis  of 
its  truth. 

This,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  positive 
side  of  Voltaire’s  creed.  We  do  not 
think  that  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  his  works  fairly  and  can¬ 
didly  will  be  able  to  doubt  that  it  was 
honestly  formed  and  sincerely  held.  The 
negative  side  of  his  creed  relates  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  may  without 
injustice  be  summed  up  by  saying  that 
he  held  that  the  gospel  history  was  a 
contemptible  imposture  and  falsehood 
from  beginning  to  end  ;  that  the  four 
gospels  as  we  liave  them  were  forgeries 
written  long  after  the  events  which  they 
profess  to  relate,  by  persons  who  knew 
very  little  about  those  events  ;  th.at  the 
w’hole  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a  col¬ 
lection  of  fables;  that  the  Jews  were 
amongst  the  moat  hateful  and  contemp¬ 
tible  of  the  human  race  ;  that  the  Bible 
was  full  of  immoral  precepts  and  of  bad 
examples ;  that  the  establishment  of 
Chi-istianity  was  procured  by  fraud  and 


violence,  and  that  it  was  on  the  whole  a 
grievous  injury  to  the  human  race  ;  that 
it  was  the  cause  of  endless  bloodshed 
and  violence  about  trifles,  and  of  a 
chronic  distortion  of  the  moral  senti¬ 
ments; — in  a  word,  that  it  was  an  enemy 
to  human  happiness  and  virtue,  and  that 
until  it  was  Anally  rejected  and  repl:»ced 
by  Deism,  men  would  never  be  lia[)py 
or  good. 

We  cannot  of  course  examine  one  by 
one  the  different  items,  positive  and 
negative,  of  this  system,  but  we  will  try 
to  show  concisely  what  was  their  place 
in  Voltaire’s  mind.  As  to  the  jiositive 
side  of  his  creed,  his  belief  in  God,  at 
least  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  rested 
entirely  on  the  argument  from  design, 
which  he  regarded  as  equivalent  in 
force  to  a  demonstration.  At  an  ear¬ 
lier  period  he  seems  to  have  attached 
weight  to  Clarke’s  quasigeomet  rical  ar¬ 
gument  u|)on  the  subject,  but  he  after¬ 
ward  changed  his  mind  about  it  (com¬ 
pare  Traitk  de  Mttaphy»ique^  ch.  ii. 
with  Le  Philosophe  lynorant,  ch.  xiii. 
and  following).  The  following  jiassage 
gives  in  a  very  few  words  the  latest  foim 
of  his  opinion :  “J’admets  cette  intelli¬ 
gence  supreme  sans  craindre  qne  jamais 
on  puisse  me  faire  changer  d’opinion. 
Kien  n’6branle  en  moi  cet  axiome. 
tout  ouvrage  demontre  tin  ouvrier.” 
He  expressed  this  belief  in  endless  forms, 
ranging  from  the  most  solemn  to  the  most 
farcical,  and  he  proved  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  held  it,  by  stating  on  every  oc¬ 
casion,  and  in  the  broadest  manner,  every 
objection  to  it  to  which  he  could  bethinK 
himself ;  but  nevertheless  he  appears 
never  to  h.ave  abandoned  it,  or  to  have 
failed  to  connect  it  with  the  other  doc¬ 
trines  to  which  we  have  referred.  The 
positive  side  of  his  religion,  which  is  re¬ 
stated  perhaps  on  a  hundred  different 
occasions,  is  well  and  shortly  summed  up 
in  a  tract  purporting  to  be  a  homily  on 
atheism,  and  professedly  preached  to  a 
private  society  of  friends  in  London  in 
1763.  The  following  extracts  convey  the 
pith  of  it : 

“  Let  us  set  bounds  to  our  insatiable  and 
useless  curiosity ;  let  us  attach  ourselves  to 
our  true  interest.  Is  the  supreme  artisan 
who  has  made  the  world  and  ourselves  our 
master  ?  Is  he  benevolent  ?  Do  we  owe 
him  gratitude  ?  " 

After  answering  the  first  question  in  the 
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affirmative  be  goes  on  to  the  question  of 
evil : 

“  Evil  deluges  the  world.  What  are  we  to 
infer  from  it  according  to  our  weak  reason¬ 
ings  ?  " 

After  discussing  and  rejecting  the  alter¬ 
natives  of  atheism,  inanicheisrn,  devil 
worship,  and  optimism,  he  deals  thus 
with  the  theory  of  a  future  life  : 

“  Wliat  side  then  remains  for  us  to  take  ? 
Must  we  not  take  that  which  was  embraced 
in  India,  Chaldaea,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome 
by  all  the  sages  of  antiquity,  that  of  believ¬ 
ing  that  God  will  make  us  pass  from  this 
unhappy  life  to  a  better  whicli  will  be  the 
development  of  our  nature?  For,  after  all, 
it  is  clear  that  we  have  gone  through  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  of  existences  already.  We  ex¬ 
isted  before  a  new  disposition  of  organs 
formed  us  in  the  womb,  our  being  was  for 
nine  months  ve'y  different  from  what  it 
was  before — infancy  differs  from  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  an  erhbryo,  mature  age  has  nothing 
in  common  with  infancy— death  may  intro¬ 
duce  us  to  a  different  form  of  exisUmce. 
That  is  only  a  hope,  cry  the  poor  wretches 
who  feel  and  reason;  you  send  us  back  to 
Pandora’s  box  ;  evil  is  real,  and  hope  may 
be  an  illusion ;  misfortune  and  crime  besiege 
the  life  which  we  have,  and  you  speak  to  us 
of  a  life  which  we  have  not,  which  perhaps 
we  shall  not  have,  and  of  which  we  have  no 
idea.” 

To  this  he  answers : 

“  We  do  not  know  what  it  is  which  thinks 
in  us,  and  therefore  we  cannot  know  wheth¬ 
er  this  unknown  bein^  will  not  survive* 
our  body.  It  is  physically  possible  that 
there  may  be  in  us  an  indestructible  monad, 
a  hidden  flame,  a  particle  of  divine  fire 
which  exists  eternally  under  a  variety  of 
forms.  I  will  not  say  that  this  is  demon- 
straU'd,  but  without  wisliing  to  deceive 
mankind  one  may  say  that  we  have  as 
many  reasons  to  believe  as  to  deny  the 

immortality  of  the  thinking  being. . 

This  ancient  and  general  opinion  is  perhaps 
the  only  one  which  can  justify  Providence. 
Wt  must  recognize  a  God  who  rewards  and 
punishes,  or  recognize  none  at  all.  I  do 
not  see  that  there  can  be  a  middle  way. 
Either  there  is  no  God,  or  God  is  just.  We 
have  an  idea  of  justice — we,  whose  intelli¬ 
gence  is  so  limited.  Now  can  this  justice 
be  wanting  to  the  supreme  intelligence  7 
We  feel  how  absurd  it  is  to  say  that  God  is 
ignorant,  weak,  or  false.  Shall  we  dare  to 
say  that  he  is  cruel  ?  It  would  be  better  to 
keep  to  fatal  necessity,  it  would  be  better 
to  admit  an  inevitable  destiny,  than  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  God  who  had  created  a  single 
creature  to  make  it  wretched. 


“  I  am  told  that  God’s  justice  is  not  ours. 
I  should  as  soon  say  that  the  equality  of 
twice  two  and  four  is  not  the  same  thing  to 
God  and  to  me.  What  is  true  is  in  my 

eyes  as  it  is  in  his . There  are  not 

two  ways  of  being  true.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  probably  is  that  the  supreme  intelli¬ 
gence  comprehends  all  truths  at  onc^  whilst 
we  drag  ourselves  slowly  toward  a  few.  If 
there  are  not  two  sorts  of  truth  in  the  same 
proposition,  how  can  there  be  two  sorts  of 
justice  in  the  same  action  ?  We  can  com¬ 
prehend  the  justice  of  God  only  by  our  own 
idea  of  justice.  It  is  as  thinking  beings 
that  we  know  justice  and  injustice.  God, 
who  thinks  infinitely,  must  be  infinitely 

just . This  doctrine  seems  to  be  a 

cry  of  nature  to  which  all  the  ancient  na¬ 
tions  listened.  There  are  amongst  all  na¬ 
tions  who  use  their  reason  universal  opinions 
whicli  seem  to  be  imprinted  by  the  masher 
of  our  hearts.  Such  is  the  persuasion  of  the 
existence  of  a  God  and  of  his  merciful  jus¬ 
tice,  such  are  the  first  principles  of  morality 
common  to  the  Chinese,  to  the  Indians,  and  to 
the  Romans,  which  have  never  varied  though 
our  globe  has  been  upset  a  thousand  times.” 
In  order  to  bring  this  remarkable  quota¬ 
tion  witliin  limits,  we  have  been  obliged 
to  omit  a  good  many  side  hits  at  the 
Jews  for  not  having  amongst  them  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  which  interfere 
M’ith  the  main  argument ;  but  the  quota¬ 
tion  itself  gives  in  a  short  compass  what 
every  page  of  Voltaire’s  works  shows  to 
have  been  his  sincere  belief. 

It  is  difficult,  for  obvious  reasons,  to 
give  any  equally  emphatic  specimen  ot 
the  negative  side  of  Voltaire’s  specula¬ 
tions,  but  the  following  passage  sums 
up  his  theory  of  Christianity  shortly, 
and  in  a  manner  which,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  is  perhaps  not 
needlessly  offensive.  It  occurs  in  a  dia¬ 
logue  c.alled  Le  Dimr  du  Comte  Bou- 
lainviUiert : 

“  The  most  probable  inference,  from  the 
chaos  of  histories  of  Jesus  written  against 
him  by  the  Jews,  and  in  his  favor  by  the 
Christians,  is  that  he  was  a  well-meaning 
Jew  who  wished  to  get  influenoe  with  the 
people  like  the  founders  of  the  Rechabites, 
the  Essenes,  the  Sadducees,  tlie  Pharisees, 
the  Judaites,  the  Herodians,  the  Joannists, 
the  Therapeutm,  and  so  many  other  single 
sects  set  up  in  Syria,  which  was  the  country 
of  fanaticism.  It  is  probable  that,  like  all 
those  who  chose  to  be  the  heads  of  sects,  he 
got  some  women  on  his  side,  that  several 
indiscreet  discourses  against  the  magis¬ 
trates  escaped  him,  and  that  he  was  cruelly 
put  to  death.  Whether  he  was  condemned 
in  tlie  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  as  the 
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Talmudists  say,  or  under  Herod  the  Te- 
trarcb,  as  some  of  tlie  gospels  say,  is  ot 
very  little  importance.  It  is  certain  that 
his  disciples  were  very  obscure  till  they 
had  met  some  platonists  in  Alexandria 
who  supported  tiie  dreams  of  the  Oalilse- 
ans  by  the  dreams  of  Pluto.  The  common 
people  of  tliose  days  were  mad  about  de¬ 
mons,  evil  spirits,  obsessions,  possessions, 
and  magic,  like  savages  at  the  present  day. 
Nearly  all  illnesses  were  p)ossessions  of  Bad 
spirits.  The  Jews  from  time  immemorial 
had  tliought  of  casting  out  devils  with  the 
root  barath  put  under  the  nose  of  the  sick, 
and  by  certain  words  attributed  to  Solomon. 
Tobit  drove  away  devils  by  the  smell  of  a 
broiled  fish.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
miracles  of  which  the  Galilseans  boasted. 

“The  Gentiles  were  fanatical  enough  to 
agree  that  the  Gahlaeans  could  work  these 
fine  miracles,  for  they  thought  they  could 
do  so  themselves.  They  believed  in  magic, 
like  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  If  a  certain 
number  of  rich  people  recovered  by  natural 
causes,  they  were  sure  to  declare  that  tliey 
had  been  cured  of  the  headache  by  enchant¬ 
ment  Tliey  said  to  the  Chi  istians,  Y ou  have 
fine  8  ‘crets  and  so  have  we;  you  cure  by  words, 
so  do  we ;  you  have  no  advantage  over  us. 

“  But  when  the  Galilseans,  having  formed 
a  numerous  populime,  began  to  preach 
against  the  religion  of  the  state;  when, 
after  having  demanded  toleration,  they  ven¬ 
tured  to  be  intolerant;  when  tliey  wished 
to  raise  their  new  fanaticism  on  the  ruins 
of  I  he  old  fanalic'sni,  then  the  priests  and 
the  Roman  magistrates  were  horrified  at 
them;  +hen  they  suppressed  their  audacity. 
What  did  the  GaliUeans  do  ?  They  forged, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  thousand  works  in  their 
favor ;  from  being  dupes  they  became 
cheats,  they  became  forgers,  tliey  defended 
themselves  by  the  most  unworthy  frauds, 
not  being  able  to  employ  other  arms,  until 
the  time  when  Constantine,  who  was  made 
emperor  by  their  money,  set  their  religion 
on  the  throne.  Then  the  wretches  became 
sanguinary.  I  venture  to  say  that,  from  the 
Council  of  Nice  to  the  sedition  of  the  Ceven- 
nes,  not  a  single  year  has  passed  in  which 
Christianity  has  not  shed  blood." 

This  extract,  short  as  it  is,  contains 
the  pith  of  Voltaire’s  theory  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Christianity.  As  he  says,  in 
another  part  of  the  same  dialogue,  “  L’en- 
thor.siasme  commence,  la  fourberie 
acheve.  II  en  est  de  la  religion  comme 
du  ^eu.  On  commence  jiar  6tre  dupe, 
on  hnit  par  fetre  fripon.”  It  must  not  i>e 
supposed  that  this  general  trenchant 
theory  is  unsustained  by  .argument.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  to  l»e  found  in 
varioas  parts  of  Voltaire’s  writings  most 


of  the  destructive  arguments  of  the 
modem  antagonists  of  Christianity.  The 
works  both  of  Strauss  and  Henan  assume 
to  a  considerable  extent  that  Voltaire 
and  other  writei's  on  the  same  side  in 
the  eighteenth  century  got  the  best  of 
the  controversy  in  which  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  to  the  extent,  at  all  events,  of  dis¬ 
proving  the  trutli  of  the  gospel  history. 
It  is  needless  to  describe  his  arguments 
at  length.  They  were  the  standard  ar¬ 
guments  which  always  have  been  and 
always  will  be  raised  against  the  Bible, 
and  which  always  have  been  and  always 
will  lie  encountered  by  much  the  same 
replies.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
in  religions  controversy  than  the  fact 
that  arguments  which  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  each  other  appear  to 
iroduce  a  totally  different  effect,  and  to 
lave  a  totally  different  degree  of  per¬ 
suasive  pow'er  in  different  ages  of  the 
world.  There  is,  however,  undoubt¬ 
edly’  a  progress  of  opinion  by  which  an 
estimate  of  the  result  of  controversies 
comes  gradually  to  be  formed  amongst 
competent  judges;  and  after  reading 
volninc  after  volume  of  objection  and 
reply,  all  directed  to  the  same  points,  it 
is  difficult  not  to  indulge  a  hope,  which 
experience  warrants  rather  better  than 
it  may  seem  to  do  at  first  sight,  that  at 
last  some  definite  result  may  be  reached, 
some  p<*rmanent  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  real  value  of  common  at 
'gnments  for  and  against  the  topics  on 
whii^h  men  dispute  so  fiercely.  Be  this 
how  it  may,  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
say  anything  on  the  merits  of  this  mo¬ 
mentous  controversy,  though  we  may 
observe  in  yiassing  that,  wherever  the 
truth  may  lie,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
real  importance  of  Voltaire’s  objections 
to  Christianity,  no  one  in  these  days  can 
accept  as  true  his  account  of  its  origin 
and  establishment.  Nothing  but  pas¬ 
sionate  jK'rsonal  hatred  could  have  in¬ 
duced  him  to  regard  such  an  explanation 
as  the  one  quoted  above  as  anything 
approaching  to  a  competent  explanation 
of  the  facts.  That  Christianity  produced 
an  immense  moral  change  in  the  world, 
that  this  change  was  in  the  main  at  least 
an  unspeakable  blessing  to  mankind,  and 
that  the  same  is  true  not  only  of  the 
morals,  and  generally  speaking  of  the 
dogmatic  system  of  Christianity,  but  also 
of  its  ecclesiastical  institutions,  arc  prop- 
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ositions  which  no  one  in  tiiese  days 
would  deny,  and  least  of  all  those  who 
agree  most  heartily  in  Voltaire’s  nega¬ 
tive  re.sult8. 


II.’ — voltaibk’s  sttlk. 

In  substance, Voltaire’s  charges  against 
Christianity  are  indentical  with  those 
which  have  been  preferred  by  many 
other  writers,  but  the  style  of  the  attack 
was  peculiarly  his  own,  and  has.  h.ad 
more  to  do  with  the  reputation  of  the 
attack  itself,  and  with  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  it,  than  any  other  circum¬ 
stance  connected  with  it.  Its  most 
striking  peculiarity,  and  that  which 
immediately  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
of  every  one  who  has  even  the  slightest 
and  most  transient  acquaintance  with 
Voltaire,  is  its  audacious  wit.  The 
“scoffs”  of  Voltaire  have  p-assed  into  a 
sort  of  proverb.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  say  how  far  he  really  deserved  the  in¬ 
famy  with  which  he  has  usually  been 
almost  overwhelmed  on  this  subject, 
without  going  at  length  into  the  sub¬ 
stantial  merits  of  the  controversy.  It 
is  impossible  to  critici-ie  him  fairly  on  the 
supposition  that  he  was  altogether  wrong 
in  the  general  views  of  which  he  made 
himself  the  advocate.  It  is,  indeed,  often 
said,  that  even  if  he  was  right,  either  on 
the  whole,  or  at  all  events  in  a  consid¬ 
erable  degree,  it  was  nevertheless  a 
grave  offence  against  common  decency, 
and  the  ordinary  and  most  sacred  feel¬ 
ings  of  mankind,  to  discuss  such  sub¬ 
jects  in  such  a  tone.  There  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  upon  this.  In  the  first 
place,  if  he  was  right  at  all,  he  was  right 
not  merely  in  renouncing  but  in  hating 
Christianity,  and  in  seeking  by  the  most 
effi  ctual  pr.actical  means  to  destroy  its 
influence.  This  was  the  gist  of  his  anti- 
Christian  writings,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  if  a  doctrine  is  false,  per¬ 
nicious,  and  ridiculous  in  itself,  no  mode 
of  att.ack  can  be  so  powerful  as  that  of 
showing  it  in  its  true  colors.  Ridicule 
is  not  .an  unfailing  test  of  truth,  but 
many  things  are  ridiculous,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  only  false,  but  ab¬ 
surdly  false.  In  so  far,  then,  as  Vol¬ 
taire’s  ridicule  embodied  and  pointed 


his  arguments,  in  6o  far  as  it  was  substan¬ 
tially  no  more  than  a  way  of  contending 
that  the  doctrines  which  he  attacked 
were  incoherent,  incredible,  and  absurd, 
the  charge  which  ought  to  be  brought 
against  him  is  that  of  mistaking  the 
object  of  his  attack,  not  that  of  attack¬ 
ing  in  a  wrong  way.  In  other  words, 
he  is  to  blame,  not  for  ridiculing  what 
he  did  not  believe,  but  for  not  believing 
what  he  ought  to  have  believed.  As  an 
instance  in  which  the  ridicule  embodies 
a  powerful  argument  we  may  take  a 
short  extract,  made  as  inoffensive  as  is 
consistent  with  showing  what  we  mean, 
from  a  strange  farce  called  JSaul  and 
David,  which  is  printed  amongst  Vol¬ 
taire’s  works,  and  to  w’hich  he  alludes 
several  times  in  his  correspondence.  In 
two  cases  he  repudiates  it  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  though  in  each  case  he  grounds  his 
repudiation  on  his  fear  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  being  regarded  as  the  author, 
but  he  refers  to  it  twice  in  his  letters 
to  M.adame  du  Deffant  (October  11, 
1763,  and  August  7,  1769)  with  a  sort 
of  complacency  which  amounts  to  a  half 
admission.  The  death-bed  of  David  U 
thus  described :  . 

David.  Ma  dernidre  heure  arrive ;  il  faut 
faire  mon  testament  et  pardonner  en  bon 
Juif  a  tous  nies  ennemis.  Salomon,  je  vous 
fais  roi  juif,  souvenez-vous  d’dtre  element  et 
doux ;  ne  manquez  pas,  des  que  j’aurai  lea 
yeux  fermfe,  d’assasainer  mon  fils  Adonias, 
quand  meme  il  embrasserait  les  cornea  de 
I'autel. 

Salomon.  Quelle  sagesse !  quelle  bontd 
d’Ame  I  Mon  pere,  je  n’y  manquerai  pas  sur 
ma  parole. 

I)avid.  Voyez-vous  ce  Joab  qui  m’a  servi 
dans  mes  guerres,  et  a  qui  je  dois  ma  cou- 
ronne?  Je  vous  prie  au  nom  du  Seigneur  de 
le  faire  nssassiner  aussi,  car  il  a  mis  du  sang 
dans  mes  souliers. 

Joab.  Comment,  monstre  I  je  t’dtranglerai 
de  mes  mains ;  va,  va,  je  ferai  bien  casser  ton 
testament,  et  ton  Salomon  verra  quel  homma 
je  suis. 

Salomon.  Est-ce  tout,  mon  cher  pere? 
n’avez-vous  plus  personne  A  expddier  ? 

David.  J’ai  la  mdmoire  mauvaise :  atten- 
dez ;  il  y  a  encore  un  certain  Semdi  qui  m’a 
dit  autrefois  des  sottises ;  nous  nous  raccom- 
mod&mes ;  je  lui  jurai  par  le  Dieu  vivant  que 
je  lui  pardonnerais ;  il  m’a  trds-bien  servi,  il  eat 
de  mon  conseil  prive ;  vous  Ates  sage,  ne  man¬ 
quez  pas  de  le  faire  tuer  en  traitre. 

Salomon.  Votre,  volontd  sera  ex^cutde 
mon  cher  pere. 
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David.  Va,  tu  seras  le  plus  sage  des  rois, 
et  le  Seigneur  te  donnera  mille  femmes  pour 
rdcompense.  Je  me  meursl  Que  je  t’em- 
brasse  encore  I  Adieu. 

Tlie  point  about  Adonij.nh  is  calum¬ 
nious,  for  it  does  not  appear  from  the 
Old  Testament  that  David  had  aiiytliing 
to  do  with  his  murder,  and  the  point 
about  Shimei  is  exaggerated.  More¬ 
over  the  logical  importance  of  proving 
that  David  died  in  the  commission  of 
the  most  hideous  crimes  may  be  contest¬ 
ed.  If,  however,  any  one  wants  to  be 
convinced  of  that  fact,  it  can  hardly 
l)e  doubte<l  that  this  peiformance  of 
Voltaire’s  is  calculated  to  impress  it 
upon  him  in  a  manner  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten.  By  simply  repeating  in  inotl- 
em  language  a  story  to  which  we  had 
been  accustomed  in  its  archaic  dress,  its 
moral  character  is  shown  more  emphat¬ 
ically  than  it  could  be  by  any  quantity 
of  argument.  A  similar  ciiticism  may 
be  made  on  the  whole  of  Catidid-e.  It 
is  not,  of  course,  an  answer  to  I.«ibnitz, 
but  it  is  a  most  effectual  way  of  showing 
that,  if  true,  Leibnitz’s  theory  is  of  as 
little  practical  importance  as  the  ques¬ 
tion  .of  the  exi.stence  of  matter.  You 
add  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  and  take 
nothing  from  our  perplexities,  by  telling 
us  that  the  worla  which  we  see  is  the 
best  of  all  possible  w'orlds.  Whether  I  am 
to  complain  of  the  world,  or  to  complain 
of  the  mature  of  things,  and  the  limits 
of  possibility  which  prevent  the  world 
from  being  any  better  than  it  actually 
is,  is  in  reality  a  mere  question  of  words, 
which  may  be  decided  by  the  taste  of 
the  person  who  uses  them. 

Another  observation,  which  will  applv 
to  a  good  deal  of  Voltaire’s  wit,  and  will 
more  or  less  excuse  a  considerable  part 
of  it,  is  that  he  was  obviously  one  of  that 
very  small  class  of  men  who  are  honestly 
afraid  of  their  own  scn.sibility.  lie  could 
not  persuade  himself  that  he  really  did 
believe  in  anything  till  he  had  divested 
it  of  every  artificial  attraction  whatever, 
and  reduced  it  to  the  veiy  driest,  hard¬ 
est,  .and  most  naked  residuum  to  which 
it  w’as  capable  of  being  reduced.  Most 
men  like  their  beliefs,  especially  upon 
subjects  which  concern  the  strongest  and 
deepest  feelings  of  their  nature,  to  be 
tenderly  used.  They  do  not  like  to 
throw  their  religion,  their  love,  or  their 
enthusiasm,  of  whatever  kind,  into  dry 


and  harsh  forms  of  spet'ch.  They  pre¬ 
fer  that  it  should  be  more  or  less  veiled 
and  invested  with  the  charms  of  mystery. 
This  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
of  a  different  class  of  minds.  There  are 
men  in  whom  the  intellect  is  so  much 
more  vigorously  developed  than  the 
other  parts  of  their  nature,  and  who  nev¬ 
ertheless  feel  what  they  do  feel  so  deep¬ 
ly,  that  they  cannot  trust  their  own 
sincerity  as  to  any  opinion  which  they 
may  hold,  unless  and  until  they  have 
tried  the  experiment  of  reducing  it  to 
the  barest  and  least  attractive  shape,  and 
have  ascertained  that  even  in  that  shape 
it  still  appears  to  them  to  be  true.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  temper  is  to  be  perceived  in 
several  of  the  great  w'ritcrs  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  Butler,  for  instance,  ap- 

f>ears  to  be  continually  afraid  of  being 
ed  away  by  his  feelings,  and  accordingly 
he  never  or  hardly  ever  gives  fhll  swing 
to  them,  or  allow's  himself  to  express  his 
views  unreservedly.  No  one  shows  this 
tendency  in  so  marjeed  a  form  as  Vol¬ 
taire.  lie  carried  it  to  an  extent  which 
has  surrounded  his  name,  in  the  estim.v 
tion  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  with 
w  hat  approaches  to  infamy. 

After  making  whatever  allowances  are 
due  on  these  heads,  it  must  be  owned 
that  a  great  part  of  Voltaire’s  writings 
are  calculate<l  to  excite  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
gust,  even  in  those*  who  are  not  easily 
shocked.  His  love  for  laughter,  of  what¬ 
ever  kind,  and  on  whatever  subjects, 
sometimes  assumes  the  character  of  a  St. 
Vitus’s  dance.  He  jokes  as  if  he  could 
not  help  it.  b’or  instance,  the  es.say  call¬ 
ed  II ^aut  prendre  un  Parti,  great  part 
of  which  is  written  in  the  most  senou.H 
tone,  begins  and  ends  with  buffoonery. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  it : 

Ce  n’est  pas  entre  la  Russie  et  la  Turquie 
qu'il  s'agit  de  prendre  un  parti ;  car  ces  deux 
Etats  feront  la  paix  tdt  ou  tard  sans  que  je 
m’en  mf  le.  .  . .  Je  ne  prendrai  point  parti 
entre  leg  anciens  parlements  de  France  et  les 
nouveaux,  parce  que  dans  peu  d’anndes  il  n’en 
sera  plus  question,  ni  entre  les  anciens  et  les 
model  ncs,  parce  que  ce  proces  est  intermi¬ 
nable;  . .  .  ni  entre  les  opdras  boufifons  fran- 
<;ai8  et  les  italiens,  parce  que  e’est  une  aflaire 
de  fantaisie.  II  ne  s'agit  ici  que  d'une  petite 
bagatelle,  de  savoir  s'il  y  a  un  Dieu ;  et  e’est 
ce  que  je  vais  examiner  tres-s^rieusement 
et  de  tri's-bonne  foi,  car  cela  m’intdresse  el 
Tous  aussi. 

The  greater  part  of  the  discussion  which 
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follows,  and  which  is  not  long,  is  quiet 
and  decent  enough ;  but  at  the  close  of 
it  a  variety  of  different  characters — an 
Atheist,  a  Pagan,  a  Manichee,  a  Jew,  a 
Turk,  and  a  Deist — are  introduced,  each 
of  whom  delivers  a  more  or  less  burlesque 
oration.  At  last  a  citizen  exhorts  them 
all  to  live  in  peace,  in  a  speech  of  which 
the  following  few  lines  are  a  favorable 
specimen : 

Nous  exhortons  les  primitifs  nomm^s 
quakers  ^  marier  leurs  fiLs  aux  filles  des  thd- 
i-tes  nommds  sociniens,  attendu  que  ces  de¬ 
moiselles  dtant  presque  toutes  filles  des  pr6- 
tres,  sont  tres-pauvres.  Non-seulement  ce 
sera  une  fort  bonne  action  devant  Dieu  et  de- 
vant  les  hommes,  inais  ces  manages  prudui- 
ront  une  nouvclle  race  qui,  reprdsentant  les 
premiers  temps  de  I'dglise  chr^tienno,  sera 
tres-utiie  au  genre  liumain. 

This  is  singularly  poor  fun,  considered 
merely  as  fun,  and  it  is  im|)os8ible  to  say 
that  it  either  embodies  anv  argument, 
good  or  bad,  or  that  it  can  be  regarded 
as  in  any  way  whatever  a  test  of  truth. 
It  is  mere  impertinence,  and  has  no  other 
tendency  than  one  as  bad  as  Voltuire'8 
most  severe  critics  can  assign  to  it.  His 
writings  are  full  of  this  indecency,  and 
there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  about 
its  character,  intellectual  and  monil.  In 
some  of  his  w’ritiiigs,  however,  his  char¬ 
acteristic  tendency  to  laugh  on  every  pos¬ 
sible  occasion  takes  a  far  more  unpleasant 
form  than  that  of  unseasonable  imperti¬ 
nence.  He  is  often,  as  in  the  PuceUe, 
exceedingly  dirty,  without  any  sort  ot 
excuse.  At  times  he  falls  even  a  step 
lower.  A  certain  numln'r  of  his  specu¬ 
lations  mav  be  charged  with  that  speci¬ 
ally  revolting  form  of  indecency  in  which 
it  ap)»ears  to  be  the  author's  object  to 
disgust  his  readers  by  throwing  in  their 
faces  every  fwt  which  common  decenev 
leads  men  to  keep  in  the  background. 
Though  he  is  not  so  foul  as  Swift,  there 
is  still  much  in  Voltaire  which  recalls 
Swift’s  ferocious  obscenity.  For  obvious 
reasons  it  is  impossible  to  illustrate  this 
tendency;  but  we  may  observe  that, 
whenever  ho  has  occasion  to  discuss  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  Voltaire  dwells  on 
the  difficulty  of  assigning  the  moment 
when  it  can  first  be  saiil  to  exist,  in  a 
manner  which  is  positively  loathsome, 
ei^ecially  when  it  pleases  him  to  set  it 
off  with  a  grin,  as  it  often  does.  If, 
however,  it  is  permitted  to  give  an  opin¬ 


ion  on  the  style  of  Voltaire’s  polemics 
as  a  whole,  and  apart  from  their  inex¬ 
cusable  faults  and  blemishes,  w'e  should 
be  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  in  the 
present  day  more  risk  of  underrating 
than  of  overrating  his  powers  of  thought. 
He  has  been  so  long  held  up  to  execra¬ 
tion  as  a  scoffer  and  a  blasphemer  that 
people  are  a  little  apt  to  forget  how  very 
large  a  portion  of  the  opinions  which 
they  hold  universally  and  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  were  in  his  time  startling  novel¬ 
ties,  advanced  in  the  teeth  of  the  most 
vehement  opposition.  Since  Voltaire’s 
time,  and  to  a  great  extent  under  the 
influence  of  the  movement  in  which  he 
took  the  most  prominent  part,  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Chnstianity  in  the  world  has 
greatly  changed.  The  Christianity  which 
we  know  is  a  very  different  thing,  and 
occupies  a  very  different  position  in 
hmnan  affairs,  from  the  Christianity 
which  he  attacked.  We  are  in  the  habit 
of  regarding  Christianity  as  a  religion, 
a  system  of  belief  and  a  fonn  of  worship 
adopted  freely  by  those  who  like  it  be¬ 
cause  they  like  it,  and  as  far  as  they  like 
it.  The  object  of  his  hatred  was  a  form 
of  government  punishing  all  who  op¬ 
posed  it,  forbidding  the  expression  of 
any  opinions  hostile  to  itself,  and  assert¬ 
ing  the  right  to  rule  over  and  control  all 
collateral  exertions  of  the  intellect.  The 
|>ractical  difference  between  the  two 
things  is  enormous ;  but  the  more  mo«l- 
erii  conception  is  so  familiar  to  us  that 
we  are  apt  to  forget  the  immense  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  change  which  has  occurred 
since  Voltaire’s  time,  and  to  underrate 
the  importance  of  the  part  which  he  took 
in  bringing  it  about.  The  established 
official  theory  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  h'nmce, 
with  regard  to  Christianity,  was,  in  Vol¬ 
taire’s  day,  that  theology  was  the  Queen 
of  the  Sciences,  and  the  very  foundation 
of  the  whole  social  system  on  which  all 
legitimate  power  was  founded,  and  by 
which  all  human  knowledge  and  specu¬ 
lation  was  to  bo  measured  and  controlled. 
It  was  against  this  claim  that  Voltaire 
so  energetically  rebelled,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  in  good  faith  that  ho 
made  good  his  case,  .and  that  though  he 
certainly  did  not  succeed  in  exploding 
Christianity  as  an  opinion,  or  in  giving 
a  satisfactory  account  of  it  from  a  phi¬ 
losophical  or  historical  point  of  view,  ho 
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did  succeed  in  reducing  it  to  the  position 
of  a  congeries  of  analogous  systems  of 
opinions,  any  or  all  of  which  may  be 
held  within  the  circle  of  lay  life,  but 
none  of  which  can  claim  to  be  its  foun¬ 
dation  and  sovereign.  The  difference 
between  the  condition  of  things  in  w'hich 
human  society  is  regarded  as  consisting 
of  many  states  in  one  church,  and  that 
in  which  it  is  regarded  .as  consisting  of 
many  states  comprising  many  churches, 
is  enormous.  It  constitutes  nearly  the 
whole  difference  between  the  mediajval 
and  the  modem  world,  and  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  saying  that  in  the  one  case 
the  Church,  and  in  the  other  the  State, 
are  substantive  and  adjective  respec¬ 
tively.  The  change  from  the  one  con¬ 
dition  to  the  other  was  no  doubt  grad¬ 
ual  and  partial,  but  Voltaire  did  more 
than  any  single  man  to  bring  it  about 
in  his  ow'ii  time  and  country.  There 
is  now  no  part  of  Europe  in  which  the 
ecclesiastical  view  of  things  and  the  po¬ 
litical  power  of  the  clergy  is  in  any 
degree  comparable  to  what  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  consideration 
of  what  Voltaire  did  in  this  matter  is 
the  best  introduction  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  what  he  failed  to  do.  lie  failed 
altogether  to  destroy  Christianity  as  a 
system  of  belief,  and  indeed  the  exag¬ 
gerated  violence  and  mistaken  mode  of 
attack  which  he  adopted  did  a  good 
deal  tow'ard  causing  that  powei-ful  re¬ 
action  in  its  favor  which  is  still  in  full 
progress.  The  tacit  verdict  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  a  very  large  section  oi 
those  w'hom  he  addressed,  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  somewhat  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect : — You  have  succeeded  amjily 
in  showing  us  that  no  theological  system 
is  HO  true  that  it  can  properly  be  made 
the  basis  of  lay  government.  You  have 
also  succeeded  in  bringing  out,  in  a  form 
which,  if  exaggerated,  is  certainly  for¬ 
cible  and  pointed  in  the  highest  degree, 
the  standing  objections  to  all  theology, 
and  this  has  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
tone  of  all  theologians,  and  of  reducing 
by  many  degrees,  not  the  fervor  of  re¬ 
ligious  feeling,  but  the  distinctness,  the 
force,  and  the  systematic  character  oi 
religious  belief,  especially  amongst  the 
more  cultivated  sections  of  European  so¬ 
ciety,  but  you  have  by  no  means  disposed 
of  religion.  Your  account  of  Christian¬ 
ity  is  altogether  incredible,  besides  being 


obviously  as  one-sided,  as  unfair,  and  in 
many  respects  as  inaccurate  as  any  ac¬ 
count  of  it  from  the  opposite  point  of 
view  can  be.  On  the  whole  the  result 
is  that,  though  you  and  others  like  you 
have  brought  about  a  change  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  atmosphere  of  the  world,  you 
have  left  its  religious  belief  unaltered, 
though  weaker.  The  specific  doctrines 
remain  pretty  much  where  they  were, 
though  the  force  of  the  objections  to  the 
whole  system,  the  existence  of  which  to 
some  e.\tent  has  been  always  admitted 
by  all  thinking  men,  has  been  increased. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of 
Voltaire’s  influence  upon  the  course  of 
theological  thought  since  his  time  is  to 
be  found  in  the  immense  impulse  which 
the  reaction  against  him  has  given  to 
the  defence  of  Christianity  on  historical 
and  emotional  grounds.  Although  his¬ 
tory  was  in  some  respects  V oltaire  s  forte, 
.and  although  the  J-Jssay'stir  les  Mceurs 
and  the  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  are  in 
some  respects  the  best  of  his  works, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  historieal 
side  of  his  polemical  writings  is  their 
weakest  side.  Many  things  may  be  said 
about  Christianity,  but  it  is  pertectly  ob¬ 
vious  that  as  a  mere  question  of  history 
he  has  not  spoken  of  it  w’ith  any  toler¬ 
able  recognition  of  the  advantages  which 
it  has  bestowed  on  mankind.  Tlie 
principal,  it  might  almost  be  said  the 
only,  fact  upon  which  he  insists  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  its  history  is  the  supposed  fact 
that  is  was  the  cruel  oppressor  of  the 
human  race,  the  persecutor  of  all  who 
dissented  from  it.  This  is  so  false  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  insist  upon  its 
falsehood.  Christianity  in  his  day  had 
been  the  ruling  moral  power  in  this  part 
of  the  world  for  about  fourteen  hundred 
years,  and  although  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  in  the  course  of  that  long  history 
many  crimes  had  been  committed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Christian  religion, noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  false  than  the  assertion 
which  he  continually  makes  that  hardly 
a  year  had  passed  in  the  whole  of  that 
time  in  which  Christianity  had  not  shed 
blood.  Let  every  one,  for  instance,  look 
at  the  history  of  England  from  the  time 
when  Christianity  was  first  introduced 
into  it  till  our  own  times.  We  have 
had  our  full  share  of  bloodshed,  but  very 
little  of  it  had  much  to  do  with  Christi¬ 
anity.  Nothing  can  be  more  irrational 
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and  unphilosophical  than  to  set  down  to 
the  charge  of  religion  every  convulsion 
in  which  religious  questions  were  indi¬ 
rectly  brought  into  prominence.  The 
wars  of  tlie  roses  caused  more  bloodshed 
than  was  ever  caused  in  this  country  by 
religion.  The  religious  element  in  the 
civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  only  one  element  of  many,  and  the 
atrocious  ferocity  of  which  the  Irish 
were  alternately  the  victims  and  the  per¬ 
petrators  had  more  to  do  with  the  antag¬ 
onism  between  a  stronger  and  a  weaker 
race  than  with  the  controversy  between 
rival  creeds.  It  is,  moreover,  perfectly 
obvious  to  every  competent  observer 
that  to  treat  religious  controversies  with 
the  contempt  which  Voltaire  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  displayed  for  them  is  merely  to 
dispLay  ignorance  and  shallowness.  Man¬ 
kind  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  religious 
controversy,  because  no  subject  possesses 
greater  or  more  legitimate  interest  for 
them.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  by  mix¬ 
ing  up  philosophy  and  religion  it  often 
happens  that  a  verbal  puzzle  is  turned 
into  a  symbol  and  battle-cry.  But  the 
thing  signified  may  be  none  the  less  im¬ 
portant  because  the  symbol  itself  is  a 
barely  intelligible  subtlety. 

To  develop  these  and  several  other 
lines  of  thought  which  have  now  become 
almost  commonplaces  was  the  most  nat¬ 
ural  and  obvious  way  of  answering  Vol¬ 
taire,  and  much  of  the  historical  specu¬ 
lation  of  the  last  century  has  shown  the 
traces  of  the  general  desire  to  do  so. 
De  Maistre  was  perhaps  the  fii-st  con 
spicuous  protester  against  his  views,  and 
by  far  the  most  successful  parts  of  his 
works  arc  those  in  which  he  argues 
against  the  thin,  shallow,  unsympathiz¬ 
ing  view  of  history  which  was  the  nat¬ 
ural  and  almost  necessary  companion 
of  Voltaire’s  theology  and  |)hilosophy. 
Later  effoits  in  the  same  direction  are 
too  well  known  to  require  notice,  for  it 
is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  historical 
research  in  our  own  century  has  been 
the  continual  effort  to  enter  into  and 
sympathize  with  the  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings,  and  especially  the  religious  thoughts 
and  feelings,  of  past  ages  of  the  world. 
Voltaire’s  persistent  determination  to  set 
aside  and  to  trample  upon  the  mystical 
emotional  side  of  religion,  for  this  is  the 
true  object  and  meaning  of  a  great  pro¬ 


portion  of  his  language  on  such  topics, 
lias  no  doubt  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  revival  of  that  side  of  Christianity 
of  which  we  have  seen  so  much,  and  are  to 
see  so  much  more.  He  has  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  man  morally  and  spiritually  blind, 
because  he  view'ed  as  no  better  than 
so  many  delusions  things  which  others 
declared  themselves  to  be  able  to  sec. 
Hardly  anything  can  convey  a  stronger 
lesson  of  the  effects  of  heaping,  ridicule 
upon  what  is  usuallv  regarded  as  sacred 
than  the  result  of  \  oltaire’s  attacks  on 
Christian  mysticism.  The  practical  effect 
of  his  ridicule  has  been  rather  to  dimin¬ 
ish  than  to  increase  the  weight  of  his 
arguments,  except  with  those  who  were 
on  his  side,  apart  from  them.  If  he  had 
been  calmer  and  graver,  and  if  he  had 
realized  what,  as  a  fact,  is  the  weight 
and  value  of  religious  feelings,  and  allow¬ 
ed  for  their  existence  whilst  he  denied 
that  they  ought  to  exist,  or  were  found¬ 
ed  on  a  true  perception  of  facts,  his  in¬ 
fluence  w'ould  have  been  much  greater 
in  the  long  run.  The  late'Mr.  Cecil,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  used  to  say,  in  ref¬ 
erence  partly  to  Voltaire  and  partly  to 
Giblion,  that  the  last  and  most  terrible 
device  of  Satan,  would  be  the  raising  up 
of  a  really  fair  and  candid  antagonist 
to  Christianity,  who  would  state  without 
ridicule  or  exaggeration  the  real  objec¬ 
tions  to  it.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
truth,  though  it  was  very  oddly  express¬ 
ed,  in  this  curious  remark. 

There  Ls  one  point  in  Voltaire’s  relig¬ 
ious  speculations  which  is  frequently 
overlooked,  but  which  is  not  the  less 
important  on  that  account,  as  it  ought 
in  fairness  to  be  owned  that  a  great  deal 
of  his  influence  is  due  to  it.  We  refer 
to  the  genuine,  though  rather  querulou.s, 
tone  of  piety  which  continually  displays 
itself  in  v.arious  parts  of  his  voluminous 
speculations,  notwithstanding  their  way- 
W'ardness,  levity,  and  occasional  buffoon¬ 
ery.  To  be  resigned  to  the  will  of 
God  is  no  doubt  a  great  thing,  but  some 
degree  of  faith  in  the  existence  and  in 
the  goodness  of  God  is ‘shown  by  feel¬ 
ing  aggrieved  and  injured,  as  well  as 
merely  pained,  at  the  misfortunes  of  life. 
Voltaire  did,  at  all  events,  believe  in  his 
M.'iker  enough  to  feel  morally  shocked 
by  the  miseries  of  mankind.  There  is 
something  for  instance,  in  his  famous 
poem  on  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  very 
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like  those  parts  of  tlie  Psalms  which 
protest  against  the  miseries  of  the  right¬ 
eous  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 
There  is  true  piety  in  the  following 
noble  lines : 

Cest  I’orgueil,  dites-vous,  Torpieil  sedilieui, 

Qui  pretend  qu'etant  mal  nous  pourrions  etre  mieux. 

Je  desire  humblement.  sans  ofTenscr  nion  miittre, 
Que  ce  ^uiiflre  enflamme  de  soufre  el  de  sali>^ire 
Eat  alluine  see  feux  dans  le  fund  des  df^rta. 

Je  rospecte  roon  Dieu,  mais  j'aime  ruuivers ; 
Quaud  riiotnme  use  gemir  d’un  tleau  si  terrible, 

II  n’est  point  orgueilleux,  hdlas  I  il  est  sensible. 


Non,  ne  me  presentez  plus  i  mon  cceur  agitd 
Ces  immuables  lots  de  la  neoessitd, 

Cette  cliaine  des  corps,  des  esprits  et  des  mondes. 
^O  rdves  des  savans,  6  chimerea  profoudea  I 
Dieu  tient  en  main  la  chaine  et  n’est  point  enchain^ ; 
Par  son  clioix  bienfaisant  tout  est  determine ; 

II  est  libre,  il  est  juste,  il  n’est  point  implacable. 
Pourquoi  dune  souflrons-nous  sous  un  mattre  equi¬ 
table  T 

Voilii  le  nceud  fatal  qu’il  lallait  duller, 
Guerirez-vous  nos  maux  en  osant  les  nier? 

Oa  riiorome  est  nd  coupable  et  I'on  punit  sa  race, 
Ou  ce  mattre  absolu  de  I'^ire  et  de  I'espace, 

Sans  oourroux,  sails  pilie,  tranquille,  indifferent, 
lie  ses  premiers ^4crets  suit  I'eternel  torrent; 

Ou  la  matii-re  informe  &  son  mattre  rebelle 
Porte  en  soi  des  defauts  nt^cessaires  comme  elle, 
Ou  bien  Dieu  nous  ^prouve  et  ce  s^jour  mortel 
N'est  qu’un  passage  etroit  vers  un  monde  elerueL 
Nuu.s  essuyons  ici  des  douleurs  passageres, 

Le  trepas  est  un  bien  qui  flnit  nos  mis^res, 

Mais  quand  nous  sortirons  do  ce  passage  afifreux 
Qui  de  nous  pr^teiidra  ro^riler  d’etre  heureux  f 
Quelque  parti  qu'ou  prenne  on  doit  fremir  sans 
doute ; 

11  n’est  ricn  qu’on  oonnaisse,  et  rien  qu'on  ne  re- 
doute. 

liB  nature  est  muette,  on  I'interroge  en  vain  ; 

On  a  besoiu  d’un  Dieu  qui  parle  au  genre  liuraain ; 
II  u’apparlient  qu'a  lui  d’expliquer  sou  ouvrage, 
De  consoler  le  Ikible  et  d’eclaircr  le  sage. 


Un  jour  tout  sera  bien,  voilA  notre  espt^rance: 
Tout  est  bien  aujourd’hui,  voilA  I’iUusion  ; 

Les  sages  me  trompaient  et  Dieu  seul  a  raison. 
Humble  dans  mes  soupirs,  soumis  dans  ma  souf- 
france, 

Je  ne  m'el^ve  point  centre  la  Providence. 

Siir  un  ton  moins  lugubre  on  me  vit  autrefois 
Chanter  des  duux  plaisirs  les  stiduisantes  loia 
D'autres  temps  d'autres  moeurs ;  insiruit  par  la 
vieillesse. 

Dee  humains  ^ar^  partageant  la  faiblesse, 

Dans  utie  epaisse  nuit  cherchant  A  in’Klairer, 

Je  ne  sais  que  souffrir  et  non  pas  murmurer. 

On  reading  such  lines  as  these,  with  the 
conviction  of  their  entire  sincerity,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  remember  that  the  bitter 
oompl.-iints  and  eager  remonstrances  of 
Job  were  more  genuine,  more  pious,  and 
more  acceptable  than  tlie  orthodox  the- 
odicies  of  his  pious  friends.  With  all 


his  faults,  there  was  a  true  vein  of  piety 
in  the  man  who  could  write  the  lines 
we  have  quoted,  and  with  them  we  will 
conclude  our  observations  on  V oltaire’s 
£tyle. 


III. - VOLTAIRE  AS  A  MORAIXST. 

The  interest  of  Voltaire’s  theological 
speculations,  and  the  character  of  the 
attack  he  made  on  Christianity,  depend, 
to  a  very  great  extent — it  would  be 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  they  depend 
principally — on  the  ethical  conciusions 
which  are  attached  to  them  ;  for  though 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  religion  and 
morality  may  be  divorced,  and  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  of  forms  of  w  orship 
altogether  unrelated  to  morals,  yet  the 
great  interest  of  theological  speculation 
in  our  own  age  of  the  world  lies  in  its 
bearing,  real  or  supposed,  upon  morality. 
The  great  ch.irge  alw’ays  preferred 
against  infidelity,  both  in  the  last 
century  and  in  our  own  times,  is  its 
connection  with  immorality.  Nothing 
can  be  more  interesting  than  to  consider 
calmly,  and  as  impartially  ns  may  bi', 
the  question  how  far  this  charge  was 
well  founded.  It  would  require  much 
boldness  of  assertion  to  profes-s  to  bo 
acqUciiiited  with  all  Voltaire's  utterances 
upon  any  important  subject.  Ho  tre.at- 
ed  almost  everything  which  he  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  de.al  with  at  all  under  almost 
every  form ;  but  the  following  are  the 
part  of  his  works  from  which  our  notions 
of  bis  views  as  to  the  theory  of  ethics 
are  taken  : — IVaiti  MkaphysiqiiCt 
ch.  vlii.  and  ix. ;  Le  PhUosophe  Igno- 
rant.^  xxxi.-xlviii. ;  several  of  his  Dia¬ 
logues,  in  particular  Dialogue  viii.  of  the 
volume  of  Dialogues,  and  Dialogues  iii. 
iv.  xi.  and  xiii.  of  the  series  called 
J?,  (7/  several  articles  in  the  Philotoph- 
ical  Dictionary ;  .and,  amongst  the 
poems,  the  Diacours  en  ver«  sur  T Ilonime 
and  the  Poeme  sur  la  I^oi  NatureUe. 
liesides  this,  every  part  of  his  writings 
is  full  of  moral  refiectioiis  of  diffierent 
kinds,  which  arc  almost  always  basA>d 
suhstantiaily  on  the  same  principles. 

The  first  observation  which  suggests 
itself  upon  these  writings  is  tli.at  Voltaire 
never  appears  to  have  treated  the  subject 
of  morality  at  length,  or  with  anything 
like  a  full  appreciation  of  its  various 
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difficult  IPS  and  intricacies.  It  was  a  sort 
of  necessity  of  his  nature  to  l)e  provided, 
on  all  the  subjects  which  principally  inter¬ 
ested  him,  with  a  theory  which  admit¬ 
ted  of  being  stated  in  a  short,  striking, 
and  emphatic  form ;  but  it  was  not  his 
way  to  think  out  in  a  systematic  man¬ 
ner  difficult  and  intricate  subjects.  The 
longest  exposition  of  his  ethical  views 
which  we  have  met  with  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Philosophe  Ignorant,  which  was 
written  late  in  life;  but  there  is  also 
a  pretty  full  statement  of  them  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Traitk  de  Metaphy- 
siqtte,  written  many  years  before,  though 
not  published  in  his  lifetime.  We  will 
begin  with  the  latter.  It  forms  the 
conclusion  of  a  short  treatise  on  meta¬ 
physics,  which  Voltaire  always  treats 
as  including  theology  and  ethics.  His 
theory,  as  stated  in  this  place,  is  that 
man  is  not  merely  sociable,  like  other 
animals  but  also  naturally  benevolent 
to  a  certain  extent.  Ilis  benevolence, 
however,  would  not  be  a  sufficient  foun¬ 
dation  for  society  on  any  considerable 
scale.  “  Pride  is  the  principal  instru¬ 
ment  with  which  this  fine  edifice  of  so¬ 
ciety  has  been  built ;  ”  and  he  proceeds 
to  point  out,  exactly  in  the  spirit  and 
almost  in  the  words  of  Mandeville,  how 
pride  was  the  great  spur  by  which  men 
were  prompted  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  common  good : 

II  ne  flit  pas  difficile  de  leur  persuader  que 
s'ils  faLsaient  pour  le  bien  commun  de  la  soci- 
€t6  quelque  chose  qui  leur  coOtait  un  peu  de 
leur  bien-dtre,  leur  orgueil  en  serait  ample- 
ment  dddommagd,  ...  On  distingua  done 
de  bonne  heiire  les  hommes  en  deux  classes; 
la  premiere  les  hommes  divins  qui  sacrifieiit 
leur  amour  propre  au  bien  public ;  la  seconde 
les  misdrables  qui  n'aiment  qu’eux-menies ; 
tout  le  monde  voulut  et  veut  etre  encore  de  la 
premidre  classo,  quoique  tout  le  monde  soil 
dans  le  fond  du  coeur  de  la  seconde. 

Envy  was  necessary  to  rwiiforcc  pride, 
and  did  so  effectually.  Such  are  the 
great  working  forces  of  all  society.  In 
order  that  society  might  get  on  at  all 
some  kind  of  laws  were  necessary,  just 
as  all  games  imply  rules.  The  laws 
varied  in  various  places ;  but  everywhere 
those  who  obeyed  them  were  called  vir¬ 
tuous,  those  who  disobeyed,  vicious : 

Therefore  [he  concludes],  virtue  and  vice, 
moral  good  and  mqral  evil,  are  in  every  coun¬ 
try  that  which  is  useful  or  injurious  to  society; 


and  in  all  times  and  places  he  who  sacrifices 
most  to  the  public  will  be  called  the  most  vir¬ 
tuous.  It  appears  then  that  good  actions  are 
only  actions  which  are  advantageous  to  us, 
and  crimes  actions  which  injure  us.  Yirtiio 
is  the  habit  of  doing  things  which  please  men, 
and  vice  the  habit  of  doing  things  which  dis¬ 
please  them. 

The  things  which  please  one  man  dis¬ 
please  anotlier,  still — 

God  has  given  man  certain  sentiments  of 
which  he  can  never  rid  himself,  and  which 
are  the  eternal  bonds  and  first  laws  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  he  foresaw  men  would  live. 

Thus  adultery  and  other  sexual  crimes 
are  permitted  in  many  nations, 

but  you  will  not  find  one  in  which  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  break  one’s  word,  for  society  can 
sulisist  between  adulterers,  but  not  between 
people  who  pride  themselves  on  deceiving 
each  other. 

To  ask  whether  vice  and  virtue  are 
purely  relative  to  mankind  is  as  absurd 
as  to  ask  whether  heat  and  cold,  bitter 
and  sweet,  are  relative  to  mankind. 
Moral  good  and  evil  are  relative  to  us 
as  much  as  pain  and  pleasure.  God 
has  not  carried  his  views  for  men  be¬ 
yond  the  point  of  providing  them 
with  instincts  and  passions  the  play  of 
which  w'ould  form  society.  He  has 
establisheil  no  laws  at  all  and  no  moral¬ 
ity.  Laws  and  morals  are  human  de¬ 
vices  for  human  convenience.  If  any  one 
says,  “_My  happ  iness  consists  in  preying 
on  society,  in  killing,  robbing,  or  libel¬ 
ling,  and  therefore  on  your  theory  I  can 
do  as  I  please,” 

Je  n’ai  autre  chose  &  dire  a  ces  gens-lu  si- 
non  que  probablement  ils  seront  pendus. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  crimes 
committed  here  on  earth  in  no  way  inter¬ 
est  the  Deity.  “  God  has  put  men  and 
animals  on  the  earth,  and  it  is  for  them 
to  conduct  themselves  as  well  as  they 
can.  Woe  betide  the  flics  which  fall 
into  the  spiders’  webs !  ”  It  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  God  had  given  men  posi¬ 
tive  laws,  but  as  this  is  not  the  case  we 
must  do  as  well  as  we  can ;  and  if  any 
one  will  “abandon  himself  unreservedly 
to  the  fury  of  his  unbridled  desires,”  we 
must  rely  on  law  and  public  opinion,  on 
his  own  pride  which  cannot  bear  general 
contempt,  and  “  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
check  which  nature  has  laid  on  human 
injustice,”  and,  above  all,  “  on  the  uni- 
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vorsal  sentiment  called  honor,  of  which 
the  most  corrupt  cannot  rid  themselves, 
and  which  is  the  pivot  of  society,”  to 
keep  him  in  order.  In  his  later  works 
on  tlie  same  subject,  and  especially  in  the  • 
PhiloBophe  Ignorant^  he  dwells  rather 
on  the  universality  of  morality  than  on 
the  other  tonics  just  mentioned.  He 
fjoes  to  the  eoge  of  saying  that  morality 
is  innate  and  instinctive: 

La  notion  de  quelque  chose  de  juste  me 
semble  si  natureUe,  si  universellernent  acquise 
par  tons  les  hommes,  qu’elle  est  inddpendante 
de  toute  loi,  de  tout  parti,  de  toute  religion. 
....  L’iJ^  de  justice  me  paratt  tellement 
une  v^ritd  du  premier  ordre  k  laquelle  tout 
Tumvers  donne  son  assentiment  que  les  plus 
grands  crimes  qui  affligent  la  soci^td  humaine 
sont  tons  commis  sous  un  faux  prdtexte  de 
justice. 

He  further  says: 

Je  crois  que  les  id^es  du  juste  et  de  Tinjuste 
sont  aussi  claires,  aussi  universelles  que  les 
iddes  de  sant4  et  de  maladie.  de  vdritd  et  de 
faussetd,  de  convenances  et  de  disconvenance. 

It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  define  the 
limits  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  just, 
yet  the  things  themselves  are  perfectly 
distinct  and  clear.  “  Ce  sont  des  nuances 
qui  se  melent,  mais  les  couleurs  tran- 
chantes  frappent  tous  les  yeux.”  So 
decided  was  Voltaire  on  this  point  that 
he  went  to  the  length  (a  very  unusual 
length  with  him)  of  contradicting  Locke 
upon  it.  Locke  dwells,  and  certainly 
with  some  exaggeration,  on  the  moral 
differences  between  different  nations  and 
ages,  in  order  to  attack  the  notion  that 
we  have  innate  practical  principles  of  a 
moral  kind.  Voltaire  argues  that  we 
have  no  innate  practical  principles,  but 
be  says: 

Au  lieu  de  ces  iddes  inndes  ehimdriques, 
Dieu  nous  a  donnd  une  riuson  qui  se  fortifie 
avec  r&ge,  et  qui  nous  apprend  4  tous  quand 
nous  sommes  attentifs,  sans  passion,  sans  prd- 
sage,qu’ii  y  a  un  Dieu,  et  qu’il  faut  ctre  juste. 

From  Locke  lie  passes  to  Hobbes,  and 
observes : 

C’eat  en  vain  que  tu  dtonnes  tes  lecteurs 
en  rdussissant  presque  4  leur  prouver  qu’il 
n'y  a  aucune  loi  dans  le  monde  que  des  lois 
de  convention  ;  qu’il  n’y  a  de  juste  et  d’in- 
juste  que  ce  qu’on  est  convenu  d’appeler  h-l 
dans  un  pays. 

It  would,  he  says,  be  as  unjust  to  mur¬ 
der  a  man  in  a  desert  island  as  to  mur¬ 


der  him  in  England  He  charges  Hobbes 
with  confounding  power  .and  right,  and 
concludes — 

Quiconque  <?tudie  la  morale  doit  commencer 
u  rJfuter  ton  livre  dans  ton  coeur ;  mais  ton 
propre  wcur  te  rdfutait  encore  davantage; 
car  tu  fus  vertueux  ainsi  que  Spinosa,  Ac. 

Voltaire,  as  we  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  refers  to  ethical  questions  in 
other  parts  of  his  works,  but,  so  far  as 
we  .are  aware,  the  passages  just  quoted 
give  a  fair  view  oi  his  most  character¬ 
istic  ojunions  uj)on  them,  and  there  would 
be  little  use  in  adding  to  their  number. 
The  |)oem  Sur  la  Loi  NatureUe,  is  to 
precisely  the  same  effect  .as  the  passages 
in  the  Philosnphie  Ignorant^  though  it 
brings  forward  the  fact  of  conscience 
somewhat  more  fully.  The  poem  called 
Ditcoura  en  vers  aur  Vllortime,,  which 
challenges  comparison  with  Pojie’s  Ea- 
aay  on  Man,,  and  appears  to  us  much 
inferior  to  it,  concludes  with  a  pro¬ 
longed  denunciation  of  asceticism  which 
does  not  occur  in  the  extracts  already 
given  ;  and  the  Dialogues  only  put  V’’ol- 
taire’s  own  views  into  the  mouths  of 
various  interlocutors  —  a  conventional 
savage,  for  instance,  who  states  them  to 
a  theologian  as  if  they  were  obvious 
first  truths  transparent  to  every  unso- 
phistic.ated  mind,  and  a  certain  English- 
m.an  (A)  who  was  the  leading  personage 
in  the  Dialogues  called  L'A,  B,  C.  It 
must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
theory  to  be  met  with  in  the  Traite  de 
Metaphyaique^whiich,  as  we  said,  consid¬ 
erably  resembles  Mandeville  in  part, 
though  not  in  its  full  extent,  would  seem 
to  have  made  far  less  impression  on 
Voltaire,  and  to  have  occupied  a  much 
less  important  place  in  his  mind,  than 
the  theory  of  the  immutability  and  uni¬ 
versality  of  morality  which  is  developed 
in  the  Philoaophe  Ignorant,  and  which 
he  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  stating 
in  various  forms  and  on  all  possible  oc¬ 
casions. 

Ethical  speculations  mav  generally 
be  tested  by  seeing  how  /ar  they  an¬ 
swer  the  three  questions — What  is 
the  nature  of  the  distinction  between 
moral  good  and  evil  ?  How  are  partic¬ 
ular  people  in  particular  cases  to  know 
the  one  from  the  other?  Why  should 
men  do  good  and  not  evil  ?  Tried  by 
this  test  we  do  not  think  highly  of  Vol¬ 
taire’s  moral  speculations,  for  he  does 
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not  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  any  pose  that  tliis  had  not  strnck  him.  It 
one  of  these  questions,  nor,  as  it  appears  seems,  indeed,  that  he  did  appreciate 
to  us,  does  he  in  the  least  degree  appn^  the  difficulty  which  we  have  pointed 
ciate  the  great  difficulties  with  which  out  more  or  less  confusedly,  and  he  tried 
each  is  encumbered ;  yet  there  can  be  to  avoid  it  by  a  device  which,  when  ex- 
no  doubt  that  he  ought  to  have  had  nmined,  appears  altogether  ineffectual 
clear  and  satisfactory  views  upon  each  for  this  purpose.  As  we  have  seen,  ho 
of  them,  as  the  whole  gist  and  point  or  divides  morality  into  two  parts,  of  which 
his  attack  on  all  established  forms  of  re-  one  is  universal,  whilst  the  other  changes 
ligion  was  that  they  were  immoral.  To  Indefinitely  at  different  times  and  places ; 
take  these  questions  in  turn.  In  what  almost  all  positive  rules  on  particular 
does  the  differenee  between  moral  good  subjects — such,  .as  the  rules  which 

and  moral  evil  consist  ?  They  are,  we  regulate  the  relation  of  the  sexes — be- 
are  told,  entirely  relative  to  men.  Moral  longing  to  the  variable,  and  those  which 
good  is  that  wnich  pleases  men,  moral  enjoin  Justice  or  truth  in  general  terms 
evil  that  which  disple.ases  them  ;  virtue  belonging  to  the  constant  part,  and  these 
is  the  habit  of  acting  in  such  a  way  as  general  rules,  he  observes,  are  far  the 
to  please,  .and  vice  the  habit  of  acting  more  important  of  the  two. 
in  such  a  way  as  to  displease,  them.  To  us  this  appears  very  like  saying 
This  may  be,  and  perhaps  is,  no  more  that  though  all  the  parts  of  two  systems 
than  a  way  of  stsiting  the  well-known  of  morality  are  different,  the  wholes 
Benthamite  proposition  about  the  great-  which  are  made  up  of  those  parts  are 
est  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  identical.  Justice,  m  the  wide  sense  of 
though  it  is  not  an  accurate  wav  of  the  word  in  which  hp  generally  uses  it, 
suiting  it;  but  if  this  is  what  Vol-  cannot  be  better  defined  than  in  the 
taire  meant — and  indeed  upon  any  hy-  famous  words  of  the  Roman  law.  It  is 
pothesis  as  to  his  meaning — it  is  very  “  constans  et  perpetua  voluntas  suum 
difficult  to  reconcile  such  a  view  with  cuique  tribuendi.”  And  its  leading  max- 
the  answer  which  he  gives  to  the  second  ims  are  “  honeste  vivere,  alium  non 
of  the  three  questions  suggested  above,  Isedere,  suum  cuique  tribuere.”  Now,  if 
How  am  1  to  know  what  is  right  ?  Ujion  it  be  true,  as  Voltaire  says,  that  different 
this  point  he  ssiys,  over  and  over  again,  nations  at  different  times  have  different 
you  are  to  know  by  the  unanimous  con-  views  as  to  what  constitutes  an  honor- 

sent  of  mankind,  all  of  whom  attach  to  able  way  of  life  or  injury  to  another, 

moral  obligations  the  same  meaning  and  and  as  to  what  is  one’s  own  property,  it 
the  same  importance.  Surely  no  one  will  follow  that  they  mean  different 
will  assert  that  all  mankind  know  what  things  by  the  word  justice,  w’hich  is 
courses  of  conduct  will  promote  the  only  a  collective  name  for  the  habit  of 
general  happiness  of  mankind,  but  who-  practising  .all  the  virtues  in  question.  If 
ever  tries  to  combine  the  Benthamite  the  matter  is  fully  considered,  it  will 
conception  of  the  n.ature  of  nmrality  appear,  we  think,  th.at  it  is  not  true  that 
with  the  doctrine  that  positive  morality  any  general  system  of  morality  is  univer- 
— that  is  to  say,  moral  rules  in  fact  ac-  sally  recognized  anion^t  men  at  all 

cepted  as  such — are  universal  notwith-  times  and  in  all  places,  but  that,  on  the 

standing  superficial  vari.ations,  must  contrary,  every  age  and  country  has  its 
maintain  this  theory.  Utilitarianism  owm  system  or  systems,  differing  it  may 
does  not  in  terms  contradict  the  theorj'  be  slightly  from  each  other  in  practice, 
of  a  universal  instinctive  agreement  of  all  but  nevertheless  constructed  upon  prin- 
mankind  on  moral  subjects.  It  is  imagin-  ciples  between  which  there  is  and  always 
able  that  all  men  might  instinctively  know  will  be  a  small  and  irreconcilable  djs- 
what  courses  of  conduct  would  promote  crepancy.  For  inst.ance,  the  practical 
the  general  happiness  of  the  race,  just  as  rules  wliich  flow  from  the  .ascetic  and 
it  is  imaginable  that  they  might  instinc-  from  the  social  ideal  of  human  life  do 
tively  know  the  differential  calculus,  but  not  in  common  cases  differ  very  widely 
in  fact  there  is  as  little  evidence  in  in  practice ;  but  the  color,  so  to  speak, 
favor  of  the  one  as  there  is  in  favor  ot  of  the  systems  is  different,  and  this  will 
the  other  proposition.  be  perceived  by  every  one  who  is  at  all 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Voltaire  to  sup-  accustomed  to  t.ake  a  broad  view  of 
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them.  We  think  that  Voltaire  greatly 
underrated  the  importance  of  these  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  that  the  fact  that  he  did 
80  was  one  of  several  reasons  which  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  appreciating  fairly  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  resemblances 
M'hich  exist  between  the  moralities  of 
different  times  and  places. 

As  to  the  third  great  branch  of  mo¬ 
rality,  the  question  of  sanctions,  Vol¬ 
taire  is  thoroughly  unsatisfactory ;  he  is, 
indeed,  even  more  unsatisfactory  than  is 
usual  with  writers  of  his  way  of  think¬ 
ing.  The  question  of  sanctions  is  the 
great  difficulty  of  every  one  who  specu¬ 
lates  on  morality  from  the  purely  secular 
point  of  view,  which,  by  the  way,  Vol¬ 
taire  did  not.  He  says  in  so  many 
words  that  he  cannot  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Why,  if  I  can  keep  within  the  law, 
should  I  not  be  a  villain  if  I  please? 
Bentham  avoids  the  question,  though  he 
contributes  something  to  its  solution  by 
classifying  the  sanctions  which  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  applied  to  human  conduct. 
Mr.  Mill  treats  it  as  being  a  difficultv 
which  applies  to  all  systems  alike,  which 
it  no  doubt  is ;  and  Comte  and  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  as  far  as  we  understand  their 
views,  fall  more  or  less  into  the  elephant 
and  tortoise  difficulty.  Appropriate 
education  and  other  influences  are  to 
erect  a  new  spiritual  power,  which  is  to 
wield  almost  immeasurable  moral  power 
over  men’s  minds.  In  other  words, 
people  are  gradually  to  become  good 
by  the  power  of  teaching.  Yes,  but 
supjKjse  they  will  not?  Under  the 
mask  of  gayety  Voltaire  answers  this 
question  in  the  lamest  possible  way. 
“  Je  n’ai  autre  chose  4  dire  4  ces  gen8-14  ” 
— the  determined  and  avowed  bad  man 
“  sinon  que  prdbablement  ils  seront  pen- 
dus.”  He  must  surely  have  felt,  when 
he  wrote  it,  that  this  was  not  true,  and 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  like  the  truth. 
Make  criminal  law  so  severe  as  to  hang 
every  one  who  systematic^ally  follows 
his  own  private  interests,  and  systemat¬ 
ically  ignores  the  interests  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  you  would  turn  the 
world  into  one  vast  place  of  execution. 
Law  proper  is  of  very  subordinate  im¬ 
portance,  and  of  necessarily  diminishing 
importance  as  a  moralizing  agent.  It 
can  only  restrain  people  from  gross  and 
stupid  offences  which  no  bad  man  of  the 
least  ingenuity  would  ever  desire  to 


commit.  Admitting  then  that  he  an¬ 
swers  that  infinitesimally  small  minority 
of  wicked  men  who  cannot  prey  upon 
society  without  cutting  throats,  picking 
pockets,  and  forging  bills  of  exchange, 
Voltaire  by  his  own  admission  has  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  say  to  the  man  who 
says,  “I  shall  make  my  own  enjoyment 
the  one  object  of  my  life  ;  I  shall  gratify 
every  passion  I  feel  without  the  faintest 
regard  for  my  neighbor’s  interests,  and 
I  shall  violate  every  daw  human  and 
divine,  and  every  principle  of  morality, 
whenever  I  think  that  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  doing  so  is  not  counterbalanced 
by  the  danger  of  punishment.”  It  must 
be  owned  tfiat  this  is  a  consMerable  and 
most  im|)ortant  gap  in  the  moral  theories 
of  a  man  who  regarded  himself,  and 
not  bv  any  means  unjustly,  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  leader  of  a  moral  and  religious  rev¬ 
olution. 

It  is  true  that  he  makes  a  sort  of  at¬ 
tempt  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  pe¬ 
nal  sanctions  of  morality  by  reference 
to  what  he  romrds  as  the  reasons  why 
men  are  moral  in  fact — namely,  pride, 
and  the  fear  of  contempt.  In  this  he 
repeats  the  unsatisfactory  paradoxes  of 
Mandeville,  which  probably  never  satis¬ 
fied  any  one,  and  which  it  would  appear, 
did  not  continue  to  satisfy  Voltaire  him¬ 
self.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
appears  to  have  inclined  rather  to  the 
view  of  morality  which  regards  all  mo¬ 
ral  questions  of  importance  as  clear  in 
themselves,  and  which  looks  u|X)n  the 
conscientious  sanction  as  the  real  reason 
for  being  moral.  This  is  a  far  more 
amiable  frame  of  mind  than  the  one 
which  displ.ays  itself  in  the  Trahk  de 
MeUtphysiqu«^  but  it  is  not  an  intellectu¬ 
ally  complete  or  strong  one.  Quia  cua- 
todiet?  What  is  the  guarantee  of  con¬ 
science  ?  Such  as  it  is,  this  view  is  vig¬ 
orously  stated  in  the  poem  called  La 
Loi  IsatureUa^  which  was  published  to¬ 
gether  with  the  one  on  the  earthquake 
at  Lisbon.  The  following  lines  are  a  fine 
example  of  that  vein  of  natural  piety 
which  certainly  did  exist  in  Voltaire, 
and  which  had  perhaps  more  to  do  with 
his  popularity  than  many  people  suppose : 

Rur  son  Dieu,  sur  sa  fin,  stir  m  cause  premiere, 
L'homme  eat  il  sans  secoura  4  I’erreur  attach^  ? 
Quoi !  Je  monde  cat  visible  et  Dieu  aerait  cach4? 
Quoi !  Je  plua  (^and  beaoln  que  j’aie  en  ma  mia^re 
Eat  le  aeul  qu’en  efiFet  je  ne  puis  satisfaire  T 
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Non ;  le  Dieu  qui  m'a  fait  no  m'a  point  fait  en  vain. 
Sur  le  fronto  dea  mortels  il  mit  son  aceau  divin. 

La  morale  uniforme  en  toua  tempa,  eft  tout  lien, 

A  dea  aiedos  sana  fin  parle  an  nom  de  ce  Dieu, 
C'eat  la  loi  de  Trajan,  de  Socrate  el  la  vutre, 

De  ce  culte  4ternel  la  nature  eat  I’apAtre ; 

Le  bon  aena  la  refoil,  et  lea  remorda  vengcura 
N6a  de  la  conacience  en  aont  lea  defeuaenra; 

Leur  redoutable  voix  partout  ae  fait  eutenc^re. 

A  little  further  on  he  goes  the  full 
length  of  regarding  conscience  as  the 
direct  voice  of  God  : 

Jamais  un  parricide,  un  calomniatcur, 

N’a  dit  tranquillement  au  foud  de  aon  coeur : 

“  Qu’il  eat  beau,  qu’il  eat  doux  d’accabler  I’innocence, 
De  d^liirer  le  aein  qui  nous  donna  naiaaance  I 
Diet]  juate,  Dieu  parfkiti  qiie  le  crime  a  d’appaa." 
Yoila  ce  qu’on  dirait,  mortela,  n'en  doutex  pas, 

S'il  n’etuit  une  loi  terrible  univeraelle 

Qne  reapecto  le  crime  en  s’elevant  centre  elle. 

Kat-co  nous  qui  croons  ces  profonds  sentiments? 

A  voiis-noua  fait  notre  4me  ?  a  vons-noua  (ait  noa  aena? 

Le  ciel  fit  la  vertu,  Thomrae  en  fit  I'apparence. 

II  peut  la  rev^tir  d'impoature  et  d'erreur; 

D  ne  peut  la  changer ;  aon  juge  eat  dans  son  coeur. 

Such  sentiments  as  these,  .md  the  two 
jtecidi.irities  which  characterize  ever^ 
line  of  Volt-nire’s  moral  speculations — his 
passionate  belief  in  universal  morality, 
and  his  p'ersistent  determination  to  re¬ 
gard  morality  .as  a  branch  of  religion, 
and  to  connect  it  in  the  most  intimate 
manner  with  the  doctrine  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God — explain  many  things  in 
Voltaire’s  writings  which  are  continually 
overlooked,  and  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
key  to  a  great  part  of  his  sentiments. 
It  would  be  altogether  a  mistake  to  re¬ 
gard  him  as  a  systematic  philosopher 
bent  on  thinking  out  the  theory  of  any 
of  the  great  subjects  which  specially  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention,  and  capable  of  ap- 
•  preciating,  and  determined  to  solve, 
their  various  difficulties.  What  he  did 
w'as  to  collect  as  it  were  into  a  focus  the 
opinions  of  the  groat  thinkers  of  his  .age, 
and  to  mould  them  into  a  passionate 
protest  against  its  official  creed.  In 
such  an'undertaking  a  man  must  have  a 
standing-ground  which  either  really  is, 
or  at  all  events  appears  to  him  to  be,  im¬ 
pregnable  to  all  antagonists.  The  stand- 
ing-ground  occupied  by  Voltaire,  as  by 
others  in  somewhat  similar  situations, 
was  a  belief  in  God,  and  an  immutable 
universal  morality  testified  of  by  con¬ 
science,  and,  as  he  thought,  trampled  on 
and  set  at  nought  by  the  establishments 
which  he  assailed  so  fiercely.  Thase 
Nkw  Skbies. — Vol.  VII..  No.  1. 


who  can  sec  nothing  in  him  but  a  bias' 
phemous  scoffer  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
not  merely  the  fact  that  he  held  these 
views,  as  we  should  say,  with  more  sin¬ 
cerity  than  logic,  but  that  he  acted  upon 
them  vigorou^y  when  the  occasion  arose, 
as  in  the  famous  case  of  Galas.  But 
though  this  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  it 
was  equally  true  that  his  morality  was  not 
only  rhetoriral,  but  .also  singularly  partial. 
He  was  very  indulgent  to  a  large  class 
of  vices,  although  those  which  he  ab¬ 
horred  and  withstood  were  no  doubt  suf¬ 
ficiently  detestable.  His  own  life  in 
many  p.articulars  was,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  open  to  abundance  of  charges. 
The  net  result  of  his  ethical  doctrines  Ls 
that  of  a  sermon  against  cruelty,  intol¬ 
erance,  and  fanaticism,  and  in  favor  of 
mutual  kindness  amongst  tnen.  He 
preaches  in  every  possible  tone,  from  the 
most  frivolous  to  the  most  solemn  and 
athctic ;  but  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
e  is  a  preacher  and  a  rhetoihrian  and 
not  a  philosopher  or  a  legislator. 


IV. — VOLTAIRK  AS  A  MKTAPIITSICIAIT. 

Thus  far  we  have  tried  to  give  some 
sort  of  notion  of  the  position  of  Voltaire 
as  a  moralist  and  a  theologian,  and  have 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  he  ought  to  bo 
regarded  in  the  light,  not  of  a  philosopli- 
ic.al  and  impartial  inquirer  into  truth, 
but  rather  in  that  of  the  most  eager, 
vehement,  and  able  of  all  the  advocates 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  that 
great  cause  the  pleading  of  which  was  the 
chief  literary,  philosophical,  and  religions 
event  of  the  eighteenth  century.  VVe 
think  that  the  more  his  works  are  stud¬ 
ied  the  more  will  the  truth  of  this 
criticism  bo  appreciated,  but  there  is 
perhaps  no  part  of  his  endless  writings 
in  which  it  is  so  manifest  as  in  his  met- 
aphy8ic.al  works.  They  are  mixed  up, 
like  everything  else  th.at  he  wrote,  except 
indeed  his  historical  and  poetical  works, 
with  all  sorts  of  other  matter,  and  are 
made  the  texts  of  an  infinite  number  of 
disquisitions  on  all  sorts  of  subjects. 

His  inetaphysic.al  position  may  bo  de¬ 
fined  very  shortly.  He  played  Moses  to 
the  Aaron  of  the  great  English  writers 
of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  above  all  to  Locke  and  Newton 
in  their  respective  spheres.  I^icke,  how- 
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ever,  was  liw  great  standard  authority 
upon  all  metaphysical  subjects,  lie  says 
of  him  in  one  place : 

La  m^taphysique  n’a  jusqu’u  Locke 
,  qu'un  vast*,*  champ  de  chinieres :  Locke  n'a  <?td 
vraiment  utile  que  parce  qu’il  a  resserrd  ce 
champ  o  ul’on  s’dparait,  11  n’a  eu  raison, 
et  il  ne  s’est  fait  entendre  que  parce  qu’il  est 
le  Bcul  qui  se  soil  entendu  lui-mfme. 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  an  admiration 
which  was  continually  expressed  with 
almost  fanatical  earnestness.  Metaphys¬ 
ics,  according  to  Voltaire’s  way  of  using 
language,  included  all  the  great  subjects 
of  human  interest.  He  almost  invariably 
speaks  of  theology,  ethics,  and  all  that 
we  should  now  call  psychology,  as  being 
branches  of  metaphysics ;  he  ap|>ears,  in 
shorty  to  have  meant  by  the  word  a 
general  all-embracing  system  of  philos¬ 
ophy  which  either  answered,  or  else 
declared  to  be  unanswerable,  all  the 
principal  questions  of  speculation.  The 
most  systematic  exjiosition  of  his  views 
on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  his  EVt- 
maits  de  la  Philosophie  de  .Newton,  writ¬ 
ten  about  1735,  and  published  in  173S. 
A  good  deal  of  it  is  rej)e.ated  in  the 
Truite,  de  Mitaphysique  and  the  l*hilo~ 
tophe  Ignorant.  The  order  in  which 
Voltaire  arranges  the  different  elements 
of  his  philosophy  in  this  work  is  singularly 
opposed  to  that  which  our  modern  views 
of  things  would  suggest.  Instead  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  simple  to  difficult  subjects, 
he  begins  at  the  other  end.  Thus  the 
first  chapter  is  on  the  being  of  God, 
which  is  established  by  jthysical  argu¬ 
ments  such  as  these : 

If  tlie  world  is  finite,  if  there  Is  a  vacuum, 
matter  does  not  exist  necessarily.  It  has, 
therefore,  received  its  existence  from  a  free 
being.  If  matter  gravitates,  which  is  dem¬ 
onstrated,  it  appears  not  lo  gravitate  natu¬ 
rally,  as  it  is  naturally  extended ;  it  has  then 
received  gravitation  from  God.  If  the  ]>IanetB 
turn  in  one  direction  rather  than  another  in 
a  non-resisting  space,  the  hand  of  their  creator 
must  have  directed  their  course  in  tliat  direc¬ 
tion  with  absolute  hberty. 

He  states  the  atheistical  theory  of  the 
infinity  of  the  universe,  of  motion  being 
a  fixed  quantity,  and  of  the  impos-ribilily 
that  anything  should  come  of  nothing 
or  return  to  nothing,and  refers  to  Samuel 
Clarke’s  demonstration  of  the  existence 
of  God  for  an  answer  to  it.  He  after¬ 
ward  states  Newton’s  vieAvs  about  space 
and  time  in  the  abstract,  and  gives  an 


account  of  Clarke’s  controversy  with 
Leibnitz  as  to  space  and  time,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  existence  of  matter,  and 
other  such  topics.  In  succeeding  cha}>- 
ters  he  states  the  views  of  Newton  and 
Clarke  as  to  free  will  in  God  and  free 
will  in  man,  and  goes  into  an  elaborate 
account  of  his  own  views  on  that  subject, 
which  ends  in  giving  his  Countenance 
on  the  whole  to  Locke’s  theory,  which 
l)ractically  makes  liberty  no  more  than 
the  absence  of  restraint  upon  power. 
He  than  goes  on  to  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  morality,  and  from  thence  to 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
and  on  this  subject  he  states  the  principal 
views  which  have  been  held  by  philos¬ 
ophers  as  to  its  es.scnce,  and  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  united  to  the  body. 
He  refers,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  the  well- 
known  passage  in  Ix)cke’s ‘essay  in  which 
Locke  says  that  he  did  not  see  why 
God  might  not  have  given  the  fficulty  of 
thought  to  matter  lis  well  as  the  faculties 
of  movement,  gravitation,  vegetation, 
and  the  like,  and  he  says  that  he  had 
heard  that  Newton  had  told  Locke  that 
he  Was  of  the  same  opinion.,  Voltaire 
then  gives  an  account  of  the  various 
systems  which  had  been  invented  to 
account  for  thought,  of  which  he  men¬ 
tions  four: — 1st.  The  material  theory 
according  to  which  ideas  are  impressed 
on  the  understanding  like  a  stamp  upon 
wax.  This,  he  says,  was  rather  a  rough 
instinct  than  a  calculation.  2d.  The 
theory  that  botly  and  soul  are  two  totally 
dissimilar  entities,  which  have  nothing  in 
common,  and  which  nevertheless  God 
has  created  to  act  on  each  other.  This, 
he  supposes,  is  the  one  most  commonly 
received.  3d.  The  theory  of  Male-* 
branche,  which  interposed  God  between 
the  l>ody  and  the  soul,  so  that  when  any 
m.aterial  object  aft'ected  the  body,  God 
created  a  corresponding  feeling  in  the 
soul ;  and  when  the  soul  wantejl  to  act 
on  the  body,  God  did  whatever  the  uill 
required.  This  is  the  fanmus  theory  of 
seeing  and  doing  all  things  in  God.  4th. 
The  preestablished  harmony  of  Leibnitz, 
according  to  which  the  soul  and  the 
body  are  two  clocks,  which  always  keep 
time  exactly,  though  independent  of 
each  other.  He  proceeds  from  this 
to  the  elements  of  matter,  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  there  is  or  is  not  an  original 
matter,  whether  there  are  monads  such 
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as  were  imagined  by  Leibnitz,  and  what 
Leibnitz  meant  by  them,  and  to  the 
variouB  controversies  as  to  force.  It  is 
after  tlie  metsphy8ic.al  introduction  that 
he  arrives  at  Newton’s  discoveries  in 
optics,  in  the  theory  of  gravitation,  and 
in  astronomy. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  short  account 
of  Voltaire’s  exposition  of  metaphysics 
that  he  was,  in  the  sense  in  winch  the 
word  is  used  by  the  {wsitivists  of  our 
own  d.ays,  emphatically  a  metaphysician, 
though  he  was  a  metaphysici.an  who  had 
got  to  the  length  of  feeling  unca.sy  as 
to  the  value  of  the  method  which  he 
employed,  and  well  aware  that,  if  used 
at  all,  its  results  must  be  very  largely 
tempered  with  doubt.  So  far  indeed  as 
our  acquaintance  with  his  voluminous 
works  will  enable  us  to  judge,  the  whole 
story  of  his  mind  was  the  history  of  the 
progress  of  metaphysical  doubt  as  to  the 
possibility  of  metaphysics.  Much  more 
contidence  in  metaphysic.al  processes  is 
shown  in  the  l*hilosophie  de  Nevtnn 
than  in  the  Philomphe  Ignorant  or  the 
JJi cti on na  ire  Ph  iloeoph  i<jue. 

In  many  men  such  a  process  w'ould 
have  led  to  soeptiidsm,  but  Voltaire  was 
as  fur  from  being  a  sceptic  as  any  man 
who  ever  lived.  One  of  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  features  of  his  mind  is  the 
absence  from  it  of  all  symp.athy  with  a 
general  spirit  of  doubt  and  indecision. 
No  reproach  is  more  common  than  that 
of  scepticism,  nor  is  there  any  one  which 
is  so  often  m.ade  unjustly.  The  sceptic 
is  a  man  who  denies  the  ])Os.sibility 
of  knowledge,  and  not,  ns  the  com¬ 
mon  use  of  the  word  would  appear  to 
imply,  a  man  who  regards  particular 
doctrines,  and  especialfy  particular  re¬ 
ligious  doctrines,  as  doubtful  in  them¬ 
selves.  It  would  surely  l)e  an  abuse  of 
language  to  describe  a  man  as  sceptical 
about  the  history  of  China,  because  he 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  bis  own 
knowledge  of  that  subject  was  so  slight 
and  vague  as  to  be  practically  worthless. 
V'olt.aire’s  scepticism,  such  as  it  was,  was 
all  of  this  kind.  He  thought  that  men 
knew  nothing  definite  about  the  nature 
of  their  own  souls,  about  the  question 
whether  the  soul  did  or  did  not  survive 
the  body,and  if  so  under  what  conditions, 
about  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  nature 
and  ultimate  constitution  of  matter, 
and  many  other  topics  of  the  same  sort. 


Yet  he-w.'is  firmly  convinced  that  men 
have  a  great  variety  of  pei-fectly  trust- 
w'orthy  knowledge  on  other  subjects.  He 
thought  that  the  existence  of  God  was 
morally  certain ;  that  there  was  a  uni¬ 
versally  acknowledged  morality  which 
was  one  great  proof  of  God’s  existence ; 
and  that  there  was  a  moral  certainty 
that  all  that  is  distinctive  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  history  and  in  the  theology  founded 
uj>on  it  was  false.  He  also  believed 
without  the  le.ast  hesitation  in  the  lessons 
taught  by  physical  science,  and  in  many 
•]»arta  of  his  works  does  his  utmost  to  re¬ 
fute  the  common  assertion  that  mathe¬ 
matics  contain  mysteries  which  afford  a 
W'arrant  for  the  theological  mysteries 
which  he  refused  to  believe.  This  is  the 
very  antithesis  to  scepticism.  It  is 
extreme,  unhesitating,  uncompromising 
confidence,  in  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  say  what  it  will  and  what  it  will 
not  believe,  what  it  w’ill  afiirm,what  deny, 
and  W'hat  doubt,  and  for  what  reasons. 

In  considering  his  specific  opinions,  in 
the  former  part  of  this  article,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  his  mind  toward  fixed,  definite 
views  has  sufficiently  appeared.  The 
manner  in  which  he  dwudt  with  contin¬ 
ually  increasing  vigor  of  assertion  on 
the  universality  of  morals,  on  their  plain¬ 
ness,  and  on  the  primary  and  almost 
exclusive  importance  of  the  conscien¬ 
tious  sanction  in  enforcing  them,  is  a 
good  illustration  of  this.  The  progress 
of  his  views  on  free  will  is  another.  In 
the  .account  of  Newton’s  philosophy  (ch. 
ii.)  he  8.ays : 

H  paralt  done  probable  que  nous  avons  la 
libcTtd  d'indiffdrcnce  dans  lea  choses  indifK- 
rentes.  Car  qui  pourra  dire  que  Dieu  ne 
nous  a  pas  fait  ou  n'a  pas  pu  nous  faire  ce 
present?  Et  a’il  I’a  pu,  et  si  nous  sentons 
en  nous  ce  pouvoir,  comment  assurer  que 
nous  ne  I’avons  pas? 

In  the  succeeding  chapters,  however? 
of  the  same  work,  he  admits  that  there 
are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  be¬ 
lieving  in  a  liberty  of  indifference,  and 
he  states  no  less  than  fifteen  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  point  and  force  in  chapter  v., 
which  contains  a  page  and  a  half.  He  aj)- 
pears,  however,  to  have  been  terrified  at 
the  doctrine  toward  which  he  wasdrifting^ 

n  faut  convenir  [he  says]  qu’on  ne  pent 
guere  r<?pondre  que  par  une  Eloquence  vague 
aux  objections  contre  la  liberty,  triste  mjet  mr 
leqvel  le  phis  »agt  eraint  mime  de  pem^fr.  Une 
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ecule  reflexion  console;  c'est  que  quelque 
systeme  qu’on  embrasse,  &  queique  fatality 
qn’on  croit  toutes  nos  actions  attaches,  on 
agira  toujours  comme  si  on  ^tait  litre. 

In  the  Traite  de  Metaphysique  he 
still  citing  to  the  doctrine  of  free  will, 
though  he  had  brought  it  into  a  singular 
shape  which  might  be  called  obscure  for 
him.  It  appears  to  be  adapted  from 
Locke’s  theory  that  liberty  consists  in 
the  power  of  suspending  action  to  give 
lime  for  deliberation.  After  stating  the 
well-known  argument,  “  L’entcndement 
agit  n^cessairement ;  la  volont6  est  d6- 
termin^  par  I’entendeinent,  done  la  vo¬ 
lenti  est  d6termin6e  jtar  une  volont6 
absolue,  done  I’homme  n’est  pas  libre,” 
he  proceeds  to  say  that,  at  bottotn,  this 
is  a  sophism.  He  admits  that  the  will 
cannot  choose  anything  which  the  under¬ 
standing  does  not  represent  to  it  as  be¬ 
ing  pleasant ;  but  he  s.ays : 

C est  en  cela  m^mc  que  consistc  sa  liberty, 
c'est  dans  le  pouvoir  de  se  ddtcnnin**r  soi- 
mfeme  u  fa  re  ce  qui  lui  parait  bon ;  vouloir  co 
qui  ne  lui  ferait  pas  plaisir,  est  une  contradic¬ 
tion  formelle,  et  une  imp  issibilitd.  L’hommo 
se  ddtermine  a  ce  qui  lui  semble  le  meilleur, 
et  cela  est  incontestable,  mais  le  point  de  la 
question  est  de  savoir  s’ii  a  en  soi  cette  force 
mouvante,  ce  pouvoir  primitif  de  se  deter¬ 
miner  ou  non. 

I.ater  in  life  he  gave  up  the  whole  the¬ 
ory  of  fi  ee  will.  Thus,  in  Le  Philoaophe 
Ignorant  (ch.  xiii.)  he  says : — ‘  L'homme 
est  en  tout  un  etre  d6pendant  comme  la 
nature  entiere  est  d6pendante;  il  ne 
pent  6tre  exceptfi  des  autres  ctres.’  He 
adds : — “  L'ignorant  qui  pense  ainsi  n’a 
pas  toujours  pens^  dc  meme,  mais  enhn 
il  est  contraint  de  se  reiidre.”  He  ex¬ 
presses  the  same  opinion,  with  his  usual 
terseness,  in  an  article  on  liberty  in  the 
JHctionnaire  Philosophique,  in  a  little 
di.alogue,  the  gist  of  which  is,  that  lib¬ 
erty  is  nothing  else  than  the  power  to 
do  what  one  pleases;  which  would  be 
more  accurately  expressed  by  saying, 
that  liberty  is  nothing  but  the  ab^mce 
of  any  restraint  which  wotild  prevent  us 
from  doing  what,  but  for  that  restraint, 
we  should  wish  to  do.  My  liberty  to 
walk  down  the  Strand  consi'^ts  in  the 

,  fact  that,  wishing  under  all  the  circum¬ 

stances  of  the  case  to  do  so,  I  am  able 
to  do  as  I  wish.  Voltaire  s-'iys  himself 
of  the  gradu.al  change  in  his  opinions 
{Phil.  Ign.  ch.  xiii.)  : 

Cette  question  sur  la  libertd  de  I’homme 

i 

I 


m’intdressa  vivement ;  je  lus  des  scolastiques, 
je  fus  comme  eux  dans  les  tdnebres ;  je  lus 
locke  ct  j’apcrcus  des  traits  de  lumi^re ;  je  lus 
le  traitd  le  Collins,  qui  me  paruit  Locke  per- 
fectionnd ;  et  je  n'ai  jamais  rien  lu  depuLs  qui 
m’oit  donnd  an  nouveau  degr€  de  connaissance. 

This  is  a  remarkable  passage,  as  it  shows 
how  pertinaciously  Voltaire  thought  on 
those  to])ics.  He  had  read  both  Locke 
and  Collins  before  he  wrote  his  account 
of  New'ton’s  philosophy,  in  which  the 
subject  is  first  discussed,  and  in  which 
he  describes  as  sophisms  the  very  argu¬ 
ments  which  at  last  prevailed  with  him. 
This  work  was  published  in  1738.  The 
Trait'e  de  Metaphysiqxie  seems  to  have 
been  written  some  time  later,  and  the 
Philoaoplie  Ignorant  and  the  Diction- 
naire  Philoaophiqxte  were  amongst  his 
latest  works.  Whatever  else  may  be 
said  about  the  doctrines  of  free  will  and 
necessity,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  latter  doctrine  is  the  one  toward 
which  minds  which  are  at  once  dogmatic 
and  imp.atient  of  anything  which  cannot 
be  distinctly  imagined  naturally  gravi¬ 
tate.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  practical 
character  and  the  substantial  earnestness 
which  underlay  Voltaire’s  superficial  levi¬ 
ty  and  persiflage,  that  he  should  have  gra¬ 
dually  worked  his  way  to  this  opinion, h:iv- 
ing  held  a  very  different  one  when  he  was 
fort^’-four  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  writera  and  thinkers  of  his 
generation.  It  is  also  highly  character¬ 
istic  of  him,  that,  whilst  he  maintained 
and  vet  gradually  modified  his  own  opin¬ 
ion,  he  should  have  stated  w  ith  perlect 
fairness,  and  in  the  most  terse  and  pointed 
manner,  the  very  objections  to  his  opin¬ 
ion  which  afterw  ard  made  him  change  it. 

His  theory  as  to  the  soul  impnefl  a 
further  illustration  of  the  truth  oi  these 
remarks.  It  is  a  point  on  which  he  docs 
not  vary.  His  view  from  first  to  last 
was  that  the  soul  may  be  a  mere  facul¬ 
ty,  resulting  from  the  disposition  of  the 
bodily  organs,  and  ceasing  when  they 
are  thrown  out  of  gear ;  but  that  it  also 
m.ay  be  an  in<lependent  unit  which  may 
survive  the  body,  and  retain  its  con¬ 
sciousness  and  capacity  of  enjoyment  and 
suffering.  The  way  in  w’hich  these  two 
sets  of  ideas  balanced  each  other  in  Vol¬ 
taire’s  mind,  and  the  practical  inference 
which  he  drew  from  them,  are  perfectly 
and  most  characteristically  illustrated 
by  two  passages  in  the  Dictionnalre 
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Philoaophigue,  which,  according  to  their 
jiuthor’s  practice,  condense  into  a  few 
lines  reflections  which  he  had  been  .apply¬ 
ing,  arranging,  rearranging,  and  clearing 
up  for  much  more  than  half  a  century. 
Tliey  appear  to  us  to  be  as  characteristic 
of  the  deepest  and  most  habitual  thoughts 
of  the  man  as  anything  he  ever  wrote. 
In  the  article  “Arne,”  sect,  viii.,  he  says: 

Pauvre  pedant,  tu  vois  une  plante  qui  \4- 
{lete,  et  tu  dis  vigetation,  ou  mdme  dme  v'g'- 
tative  ;  tu  remorqucs  que  les  corps  ont  et 
donnent  du  mouvement,  et  tu  dis  force ;  tu 
Tois  ton  chicn  de  chassc  apprcndre  sous 
toi  son  mdtier,  et  tu  cries  instinct,  dme  sensi¬ 
tive  ;  tu  as  des  iddes  combines,  et  tu  dis  esprit. 

Mais  de  grace  qu’entends-tu  par  cos  mots? 
Cette  fleur  vdgete,  mais  y  a-t-il  un  etre  rdel 
qui  s’appelle  v  'g  tation  f  Ce  corps  en  pousse 
un  autre;  mais  possdde-t-il  en  soi  un  dtre 
distinct  qui  s’appelle  force  ?  Ce  chien  te  rap- 
porte  une  perdrix  ;  raws  y  a-t-il  un  etre  qui 
s’appelle  instinct  f  .  .  . 

Si  une  tulipe  pouvait  parler,  et  qu’elle  te 
dit:  Ma  vdgtftation  et  moi  nous  sommes 
deux  6tres  joints  dvidemment  ensemble,  ne  te 
moquerais-tu  pas  de  la  tulipe  7 

The  last  illustration  ought,  one  would 
think,  to  have  raised  in  Voltaire’s  mind 
the  precise  point  which,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  he  always  misses  in  relation 
to  this  subject.  It  is  precisely  the  power 
of  speech,  or  rather  the  power  which 
speech  implies — the  power,  that  is,  of 
regarding  ourselves  and  other  things  as 
distinct  realities,  knowable  and  namable, 
which  is  the  specific  peculiarity  of  a 
rational  being,  and  which  gives  us  the 
idea  of  a  soul  obscure  as  that  idea 
certainly  is.  If  a  tulip  could  speak, 
it  might  no  doubt  speculate  about  itselt 
as  men  do ;  but  as  it  c.annot  8|>eak,  we 
do  not  regard  it  as  a  self.  It  is  because 
we  cannot  say  whether,  and  how  far, 
animals  do  speak  and  think,  that  we  do 
not  know  specifically  what  tu  think  ot 
them.  Voltaire’s  ignorance  of  the  difti- 
culties  connected  with  the  whole  subject 
of  etymology  may  be  inferred  from  his 
articles  in  the  Dictionnairt  Philoso- 
phique  he.aded  “A.  B.  C.”  and  “  Langues.” 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  extract  just  given 
states  shortly  tlie  extreme  point  of  Vol¬ 
taire’s  oscillations  in  the  direction  of  the 
materialism  of  his  age.  The  following 
extract  from  the  article  “  Dieu  ”  shows 
how  far  his  mind  swung  in  the  other 
direction,  and  is  on  the  whole  more  in 
harmony  with  the  habitual  tone  of  his 


writings  than  the  other.  In  sect,  v., 
“  De  la  necessity  de  croire  un  !fltre  su¬ 
preme,”  he  is  .arguing  against  atheism : 

La  philosophie,  selon  vous,  ne  foumit  au- 
cune  preuve  d’un  bonheur  &  venir.  Non, 
mais  vous  n’avcz  aucune  ddmonstration  du 
contraire.  II  se  peut  qu’il  y  ait  en  nous  une 
monade  ind^tructible  qui  sente  et  qui  pense 
sans  que  nous  sachions  le  moins  du  monde 
comment  cette  monade  est  faite.  La  raison 
nc  s’oppose  pas  absolument  4  cette  id^, 
quoique  la  raison  senle  ne  la  prouve  pas. 
Cette  opinion  n’a-t-elle  pas  un  prodigieux 
avantage  sur  la  T6tre  ?  La  mienne  est  utile 
au  genre  humain,  la  votre  est  funcste.  .  . 

Dans  le  doute  otl  nous  sommes  tous  deux, 
je  ne  vous  dis  pas  aveo  Pascal,  prensz  le 
plus  sdr.  II  n’y  a  rien  de  sur  dans  I’incer- 
titude.  II  ne  s’agit  pas  ici  de  pnrier  mais 
d’examiner ;  il  faut  juger^  et  notre  volontd 
ne  determine  pas  notre  jugement.  Je  ne 
vous  propose  pas  de  croire  des  choscs  extrava- 
gantes  pour  vous  tirer  d’embarras ;  je  ne  vous 
dis  pas :  Allcz  a  la  Mecque,  baiser  la  pierre 
noire  nour  vous  instruire ;  tenez  une  queue 
de  vacne  k  la  main  ;  afTublez-vous  d’un  sca- 
pulaire ;  soyez  imbdcile  et  fanatique  pour  ao- 
qudrir  la  faveur  de  I’Etre  des  etres.  Je  vous 
dis :  Continues  a  cultiver  la  vertu,  k  etre 
bienfesant,  H  regarder  toute  superstition  avec 
horreur  ou  avec  pitid;  mais  adorez  avec  moi 
le  dessein  qui  se  manifesto  dans  toute  la 
nature,  et  par  oonsdqucnt  I’auteur  de  ce 
dessein,  la  cause  primordiale  et  finale  de 
tout ;  espdrez  avec  moi  que  notre  monade, 

2ui  raisonne  sur  le  grand  Etre.dternel  pourra 
ire  heureuse  par  ce  grand  Etre  mdme.  H 
n’y  a  point  14  de  contradiction.  Vous  ne 
m’en  ddmontrerez  pas  I’impossibilitd ;  de 
mdme  que  je  ne  puis  vous  ddmontrer  mathd- 
matiquement  que  la  chose  est  nin.si.  Nous 
ne  raisonnons  guere  en  mdtaphysique  que 
sur  des  probabilitds ;  nous  nageons  tons  dans 
une  mer  dont  nous  n’avons  jamais  vu  le  ri- 
vage.  Malheur  4  ceux  qui  se  battent  cn 
na^cant  1  Abordera  qui  pourra ;  mais  celui 
qni  me  crie,  Vous  nagez  en  vain,  il  n’y  a 
point  de  port,  me  ddcourage  et  m’dte  toutes 
mes  forces. 

These  illustrations  are  meant  rather 
to  show  in  w'hat  manner,  .and  for  what 
purpose,  and  in  wh.at  tone  Volt.aire  spec¬ 
ulated  upon  metaphysical  subjects,  than 
to  give  anything  claiming  to  be  a  sys¬ 
tematic  account  of  his  metaphysical 
dootrine-s  if  indeed  he  can  be  pro|)erly 
,  reckoned  amongst  the  great  thinkers  of 
the  eighteenth  century  upon  such  topics. 
Such  as  they  are,  they  appear  to  us  to 
prove  that  as  a  theologian  or  raor.alist, 
or  as  a  met-aphysician,  which  in  his  case 
were  three  aspects  of  one  character,  he 
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always  displayed  the  same  disposition  in 
various  ways.  He  was  never  a  mere 
speculator  or  theorist,  but  always  had 
in  view  definite  practical  results, 
toward  the  attainment  of  which  he  was 
impelled  principally  by  his  indignation 
against  the  general  condition  of  things. 
Perhaps  the  most  general  doctrine 
which  can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  him  is 
that  the  great  fault  of  the  order  of 
things  in  which  he  found  himself  was  an 
unreasonable  and  presumptuous  confi¬ 
dence  in  Bup)K>sed  knowledge,  leading 
people  to  overlook  or  deny  their  real 
ignyrance  and  weakness,  and  to  under¬ 
value  that  which  they  ought  to  have 
regarded  as  their  strength.  Hence  the 
main  stress  of  all  his  intellectmil  efibrts 
was  toward  lowering  the  tone  of  those 
who  made  the  greatest  pretensions  to 
knowledge,  and  insisting  to  the  utmost 
on  the  slightness  of  our  materials  for 
profitable  thought  upon  the  topics 
which  iutere^t  us  as  human  beings  most 
deeply.  It  is  true  that  in  all  that  he 
wrote  there  is  the  strangest  possible 
contrast  between  the  confidence,  not  to 
say  the  arrogance,  of  the  process  and 
tlie  humility  of  the  result — between  Lis 
passionate  confidence  in  human  reason 
and  the  timid  and  melancholy  conclu¬ 
sions  to  which  the  instrument  in  which 
he  so  entirely  trusted  conducted  him. 
But  this,  after  all,  was  only  an  accidental 
contrast,  not  an  essential  inconsistency. 

The  most  interesting  question  which 
a  retro.spect  on  his  speculations  suggests 
relates  to  his  influence  on  the  subsequent 
history  of  his  nation.  There  is  no  more 
common  opinion  than  that  Voltaire  was 
one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  scandals 
which  attended  that  tremendous  event 
have  no  doubt  done  more  than  any  mere 
criticisms  to  cover  his  name  with  the  dis¬ 
credit  which  attaches  to  it.  Of  course 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  influence 
over  his  own  generation  operated  power¬ 
fully  on  the  course  of  events  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  Revolution  ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  believe  that  the  repulsive  features 
of  that  series  of  events  can  be  justly 
ascribed  to  his  influence,  except  to  an 
extent  much  more  limited  than  the  lan¬ 
guage  commonly  used  upon  the  subject 
would  suggest.  The  two  great  blots  on 
the  French  Revolution  are  the  horrible 
barbarity  and  fanaticism  with  which  many 


of  Its  scenes  were  accompanied,  and  its 
anti-religious  character ;  but  we  greatly 
doubt  whether  Voltaire’s  influence  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  either  of  the.se  things. 
That  ineligion  may  be  as  fanatical  as 
any  form  of  religious  belief  whatever  is 
an  indisputable  truth  which  no  doubt 
was  frequently  illustrated  in  the  course 
of  the  Revolution,  but  the  whole  temf>er 
of  Voltaire’s  works  is  utterly  opposed 
to  such  a  state  of  mind.  A  fanatical 
Voltairian  is  an  inconceivable  being,  for 
such  n  person  would  be  fanatically  in 
favor  of  a  set  of  o] unions  fur  too  com¬ 
plicated  and  qualified  to  excite  any 
vehement  emotion.  How  could  any  one 
be  fanatically  attuidied  to  the  doctrines 
that  there  is  in  all  probability  a  God 
whom  we  must  regard  on  the  whole  as 
just  and  benevolent,  and  that  there  are 
grounds  on  which  we  may  hope  for  a 
future  state  of  existence  preferable  to 
the  present  one?  Moreover,  the  whole 
tone  of  Voltaire’s  mind,  the  constant 
burden  of  his  works,  is  as  much  op|>o8- 
ed  to  every  sort  of  cruelty  and  violence 
as  any  writings  can  be  op|H)Hed  to  any 
turn  of  mind  whatever.  In  his  preface 
to  AUire  he  says  with  great  truth,  “  On 
retrouvera  dans  pn  sque  tons  mes  hcrits 
cette  humanity  qui  doit  6tre  le  {iremier 
car.-ictere  d’un  Ctre  pensant.”  Nor  was 
his  humanity  of  that  ferocious  and  pas¬ 
sionate  kind  of  which  the  proper  motto 
is  “fraternity  or  death.”  Few  things 
would  have  a  stronger  tendency  to 
repress  this  ferocious  sensibility  than  a 
study  of  Voltaire’s  works,  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  whole  tone  of  mind 
w'hich  produced  them.  Besides  this,  it 
should  be  observed  th-at  no  one  knew 
better  than  Voltaire  the  ferocious  side 
of  the  French  character,  or  had  a  worse 
opinion  of  it.  The  brutalities  of  the 
“  Comitd  de  S.alut  Public ;  ”  the  mas¬ 
sacres  of  St'ptember  1792;  the  atrocities 
practised  in  I.A  Vendee  (on  both  sides), 
at  Lyons,  and  in  many  other  places,  are 
not  isolated  facts  in  French  history, 
showing  themselves  for  the  first  time  in 
a  generation  coirupted  by  Voitaire. 
Not  to  dwell  upon  the  consideration 
that  the  furious  mobs  of  Paris  and  <>t 
other  places  by  whom  these  ini(}uities 
w'ere  pei-petrated,  and  who  had  been 
left  by  the  government  and*  the  clergy 
in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  ignorance, 
could  hardly  have  been  debauched  by 
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re.iding  books  the  very  titles  of  which 
most  of  them  would  have  been  unable 
to  decipher,  it  may  be  as  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  in  the  wars  of  religion  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  in  the  wars  between  the  Burgun¬ 
dians  and  Armagnacs  at  an  earlier 
period,  just  as  much  ferocity  was  dis¬ 
played  whenever  the  i^ople  became  ex- 
citetl,  and  that  the  Legitimists — who, 
if  they  had  had  the  chance,  would  have 
flayed  Voltaire  alive  with  plea.sure — 
were  themselves  every  bit  as  cruel  and 
ferocious,  whenever  and  wherever  they 
got  the  upper  hand,  as  their  opponents. 
There  wsis  not  much  to  choose  i)etween 
the  Terreur  Blanche  and  the  Terreur 
Itouge,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  And 
in  any  author  stronger  denunciatrons  ot 
the  temper  of  mind  which  led  to  both 
8t*t8  of  crimes  than  are  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  Voltaire’s  writings. 

With  the  irreligious  aspect  of  the 
French  Revolution  Voltaire  s  works  had 
no  doubt  a  closer  connection.  No  doubt 
his  persistent  denunciations  of  every  form 
of  Christianity  piaxluceil  a  marked  effect 
on  the  history  of  the  Revolution.  No 
doubt  his  constant  ridicule  of  all  objects 
of  popular  reverence  contributed  largely 
to  that  ignoratit  self  sufficiency  which 
was  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  period.  It  would,  however, 
be  most  unjust  to  coniine  our  obs<*rva- 
lions  to  the  bad  side  of  Voltaire’s  an¬ 
tagonism  to  religion.  He  wa.s  the 
antagonist,  not  only  of  Christianity  in 
general,  but  more  j)arlicularly  of  that 
special  fonn  of  it  which  was  in  his  days 
dominant  in  France;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  deny,  with  any  appearance  of  truth, 
that  if  he  failed  (as  no  doubt  he  did)  in 
the  attempt  to  pull  up  Christianity  by 
the  roots,  and  to  destroy  its  influence 
amongst  mankind,  he  succeeded  tri¬ 
umphantly  in  compelling  the  particular 
Christian  Church  with  which  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  to  change  its  position  entirely 
with  reference  to  temporal  affairs,  to 
change  its  position,  though  it  could  not 
well  change  its  tone,  as  to  spiritual  af¬ 
fairs,  .and  to  accept  an  utterly  different 

fmsition  in  the  world  from  that  in  which 
le  found  it.  When  Voltaire  wjis  young, 
the  theory  of  the  French  monarchy,  and 
of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  as  to  the 
foundations  of  civil  society  and  the  nal^u- 
ral  relations  between  the  Church  and 


the  Stjite,  was  the  theory  of  Bossuet. 
The  theory  of  Locke  was  the  rising 
heresy  of  the  day.  There  is  at  present 
hardly  an  important  country  in  Europe 
in  which  this  is  not  altogether  reversed, 
in  which  the  State  has  not  become  the 
substantive  and  the  Church  the  adjective, 
religious  equnlitjr  the  rule,  and  privilege 
not  to  speak  of  persecution  the  excep¬ 
tion  ;  in  which,  in  a  word,  men  have  not 
come  to  treat  religion  practically  as  a 
matter  of  opinion,  and  not  as  a  system 
by  which  opinion  is  to  be  governed.  No 
one  writer  contributed  so  powerfully  to 
this  result  as  Voltaire,  no  event  contrib¬ 
uted  to  it  so  powerfiillj’  as  the  French 
Revolution  ;  and  in  so  far  as  Voltaire’s 
writings  gave  this  character  to  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  they  gave  it  a  good  character, 
and  not  a  bad  one,  and  they  have  met 
80  far,  not  with  failure,  but  with  marked 
tnd  increasing  success.  How  flir  his  in¬ 
cautious  ami  indecent  wa^  of  expressing 
himself  may  have  contrilmted  to  that 
»art  of  the  Revolution  which  he  would 
lave  been  the  first  to  condemn,  we  do 
not  inquire ;  but  all  just  critics  ought  to 
admit  that  he  would  have  advocated 
precisely  those  parts  of  the  Revolution 
which  have  been  blessings  to  mankind, 
and  reprobated  those  which  disgraced  its 
progress,  and  that  in  doing  so  he  would 
Iiave  acted  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
whole  tenor  and  character  of  his  career. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN.^  OF  MADAGASCAR.* 
That  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lar- 

*1.  Three  visits  to  Madagascar,  during  the 
years  18.5a,  1854-18.5(5,  including  a  Journey  to 
the  Capital,  vnth  Notices  of  the  Natural  Iliitury  of 
the  Country,  and  of  the  present  Civilization  of  the 
People.  By  tho  Rev.  William  Ellis,  F.H.8., 
Autlior  of  “  Polvnesian  Researches.”  London  : 
1858. 

2.  Madagascar  revisited,  describing  the  events  of  a 
New  Reign,  and  the  Revolution  which  followed;  set¬ 
ting  forth,  also,  the  Persecutions  endured  by  the 
Christiaru,  and  their  heroic  Sufferings,  with  Niices 
of  the  Present  State  and  Prospects  of  the  People. 
By  tho  same.  Ixindon:  1867. 

8.  Madagascar  and  the  Malag^,  with  Sketches  in 
the  Provinces  of  Tamatave,.Detanimena,  atid  An- 
kotoa.  By  Lient.  S.  P.  Oliver,  Royal  Artillery, 
F.R.G.S.  I.A)ndon :  1867. 

4.  A  Narrative  of  the  Christians  in  Madagascar, 
with  Details  of  the  Escape  of  the  Six  Christian  Ref¬ 
ugees  now  in  England.  By  J.  J.  Frbeuan  and 
D.  JOHN'S,  formerly  Missionanes  iu  tho  Island. 
l/)ndon :  1840. 
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ger  in  extent  than  the  United  Kingdom, 
fertile  in  all  tropical  productions,  peopled 
by  an  intelligent  race,  and  not  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  great  line  of  commercial 
traffic  between  Egypt  and  the  East, 
diould  have  remained  forages  uninvaded 
by  foreign  conquest,  and  unimproved  by 
the  progress  of  indigenous  civilization, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  problems 
in  geography.  It  confirms  the  remark 
of  Archbishop  Whately  that  barbarous 
nations  are  generally  incapable  of  rising 
to  a  higher  grade  of  culture  by  their 
own  unaided  efforts.  The  native  policy 
of  the  rulers  of  Madagascar  discouraged 
foreign  intercourse,  and,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  its  inhabitants  have  loitered 
on  the  boundaries  of  civilization,  without 
power  to  pass  the  barriers.  Their  lan¬ 
guage,  copious,  expressive,  and  by  no 
means  inharmonious,  remained  unwrit¬ 
ten;  their  constituted  fonn  of  govern¬ 
ment  had  discovered  no  better  sanction 
of  authority  than  brutal  slaughter;  and 
.the  native  form  of  faith  is  found  to  con¬ 
sist  of  little  more  than  a  collection  of 
superstitious  terrors. 

Kadama — who  may  be  fairly  regarded 
as  the  Peter  the  Great  of  Madagascar — 
used  to  boast  that  his  two  best  generals 
were  Fever  and  Forest :  and,  no  doubt, 
they  have  powerfully  contributed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  country  from  foreign  invasion  ; 
though  the  insalubrity  of  the  island  ap¬ 
pears,  on  more  accurate  information, 
to  have  been  much,  and  designedly, 
overstated,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
sea-coast  and  removable  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  cultivation.  The  ports  w'ere 
left  dangerous  and  uncertain.  The 
capital  was  placed  inland,  some  200 
miles  from  toe  coast ;  and  the  roads 
were  purposely  suffered  to  remain  im¬ 
passable.  Whether  Madagascar  owes 
Its  native  independence  to  an  overrated 
insalubrity,  to  stratagem,  or  to  accident, 
it  is  scarce  matter  of  doubt  that  the 
subjugation  of  the  country'would  have 
involved  both  conquered  and  conqueror 
in  many  and  most  grievous  complexities. 
Experience  has  now  abunduntly  shown 
the  difficulties  w’hich  accompany  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  European  sway  over  a  people 
,  which  halts  l^tween  barbarism  and 
civilization  ;  and  the  natives  of  Madagas¬ 
car,  though  living  between  Africa  and 
Asia,  will  be  found  as  wanting  in  the 
simple  docility  of  the  negro  as  in  the 
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refined  but  enervating  organization  of 
Hindoo  society. 

Deferring,  until  we  arrive  at  Mr. 
Ellis’s  own  appearance  on  Malagasy 
soil,  our  notice  of  the  two  highly  inter¬ 
esting  w'orks  from  liLs  |)en  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
we  propose  to  lay  before  the  reader 
some  previous  account  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  cause  which  led  the  historian 
of  South  Sea  Missionary  enterprise  to 
extend  his  labors  to  the  Martyr  Church 
of  Madagascar. 

The  reduction  of  the  several  Malagasy 
tribes  under  one  sovereign  ruler  dates 
from  the  present  generation.  Kadama, 
a  chief  of  the  Hovas,  who  took  up  the 
task  of  subjugation  fi-om  his  father,  was 
successful  within  the  limits  of  a  short 
but  highly  spirited  reign,  in  bringing  all 
the  other  divisions  of  the  island  under 
his  allegiance ;  though,  for  that  ptirpose, 
he  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  compact 
with  England,  the  most  conspicuous  ar¬ 
ticle  of  which  was  the  absolute  cessation 
of  all  export  of  slaves — one  since  ob¬ 
served  w’ith  faith,  even  to  the  j)ulting 
to  death  some  members  of  the  royal 
family  who  attempted  to  violate  it.  In 
return  for  this  important  concession,  he 
continued  to  receive  an  annual  sujtply 
of  muskets,  cannon,  and  army  accoutre¬ 
ments — which  he  turned  to  merciless 
advantage  against  the  refractory  p-rov- 
inces.  Instructors  of  drill  and  military 
tactics  were  furnished  to  him ;  some 
noble  Malagasy  youths  were  received 
on  board  Hritish  men-of-war,  and  others 
placed  at  English  seminaries  for  military 
and  civil  training.  The  Malagasy  form 
of  government,  thus  receiving  a  unity 
and  centralization  more  or  less  recogniz¬ 
ed  throughout  the  limits  of  the  island, 
may  be  briefly  described  as  an  absolute 
monarchy,  uncontrolled  save  by  popular 
opinion,  and  by  certain  traditions  and 
usages  which  the  sovereign  professes  to 
regard  as  binding  upon  him.  No  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  constituted  body,  is  supposed 
to  stand  between  him  an'd  his  people. 
He  claims  all  right  over  the  lives,  laboi*8, 
and  properties  of  his  subjects — who,  in¬ 
deed,  are  styled  servants  of  the  monarch 
in  all  public  proclamations ;  enacts  laws ; 
is  supreme  and  final  judge  in  all  matters 
civil  and  criminal ;  and  alone  possesses 
the  power  of  awarding  cajiital  punish¬ 
ment.  On  occasions,  these  high  pro 
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rogatives  are  carried  into  practice,  in 
most  full  and  unquestioned  form.  In¬ 
deed,  so  completely  have  these  ro^al 

fmwers,  over  which  the  national  religion 
las  thrown  a  sacred  origin  and  sanction, 
caused  the  monarch  to  be  regarded  as 
the  indispensable  centre  of  the  social 
system,  that  an  interregnum  appears  to 
be  viewed  as  the  least  desirable  of  all 
conditions  of  the  State.  When  the 
rights  of  the  people  (if  such  they  can 
be  called)  are  imperilled  beyond  endur¬ 
ance,  the  fatal  napkin  (royal  blood  can¬ 
not  be  shed)  affords  relief;  but  a  new 
occupant  is  instantly  elevated  to  the 
vacant  throne.  Monarchy  is  tradition¬ 
ally  considered  a  necessary  condition  of 
law  and  order,  and,  accordingly,  in  Mad¬ 
agascar  an  organized  social  system  does 
exist  throughout  the  island — there  is  an 
acknowledged  security  of  private  inter¬ 
ests — and  laws  between  man  and  man 
are  recognized  and  administered  with 
uniformity.  The  chief  blot,  however, 
on  the  Malagasy  course  of  justice  is  the 
employment  of  the  Tangena,  or  ordeal 
by  a  8|)ecies  of  native  poison.  This  is 
sometimes  fatal  in  its  .action  ;  though  its 
efficacy  as  a  test  of  guilt  or  innocence 
is  matle  to  dejiend  on  the  results  of  cer¬ 
tain  antidotes,  administered  immediately 
after  it.  If  appearances  are  declared 
unfavorable,  execution  immediately 
follows ;  in  all  other  cases,  the  accused  Ls 
honortibly  acquitted  irrespective  of  evi¬ 
dence,  and  is  conducte*!  back  to  his 
native  village  by  a  triumj)hal  procession 
of  his  friends.  It  is  optional,  however, 
with  the  accused  to  appeal  to  this  test, 
though  a  refusal  is  usimlly  deemed  an 
admission  of  guilt.  Vicissitudes  in 

f>rivate,  and  more  especially  in  public 
ife,  are  of  the  true  oriental  character; 
and  the  subject  who  to-day  stands  beside 
the  throne  and  dispenses  its  favors, 
may,  to-morrow,  leave  the  city  an  exile  ; 
or  become  a  beggar  in  chains,  to  be  worn 
until  death  releases  him  from  them,  or 
a  headless  trunk,  to  which  the  meanest 
riles  of  burial  are  ferociously  denied. 

The  Malagasy  are  an  industrious,  in¬ 
telligent,  half-civilized  race ;  strongly 
affectionate  in  their  natural  relations, 
cheerful,  hospitable,  and  cap.able  of  the 
warmest  friendships.  Physically,  they 
are  a  fine  people,  robust,  active,  and 
well  built ;  generally  distinguished  by 
well-shaped  neads,  promising  consider¬ 


able  intellectual  capacity,  and  no  mean 
moral  excellence.  ITie  eye  is  clear  and 
bi  ight ;  the  forehead  full ;  the  back  of 
the  I)ead  almost  flat,  and  exhibiting  few 
of  the  grosser  animal  instincts  ;  the  nose 
small  and  firm,  frequently  a  pure  aqui¬ 
line  ;  the  skin  of  an  olive  tinge,  more  or 
less  dark,  but  not  seldom  as  fair  as  that 
found  in  the  south  of  Europe.  With 
these  general  characteristics,  there  are 
also  sufficiently  marked  diversities  of 
tribe;  all,  however,  being  remarkable 
for  an  excellent  balance  between  the 
physical  and  lntelloctu.al  capacities,  both 
of  which  are  of  a  high  order.  From 
time  immemorial,  .and  independent  of 
all  hmroi>enn  intercourse,  they  hare 
been  in  jiossession  of  many  of  the  ait? 
and  habits  of  civilized  life.  Their 
houses  are,  for  the  most  ]»art,  large, 
comfort.able,  and  not  destitute  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  neatness ;  and  they  live  in  large 
communities,  well  defended,  with  con¬ 
siderable  regularity  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment.  They  possess  extensive  flocks  of 
cattle ;  and  cultiv.ate,  and  artificially 
irrig.ate,  large  districts,  chiefly  for  thie 
growth  of  rice  — a  plant  wonderfully 
productive  in  the  country.  Slavery  U 
a  national  institution,  the  inhabitants  of 
refractory  provinces,  criminals,  and  even 
the  wives  and  children  of  criminals,  be¬ 
ing  reduced  to  this  condition.  Slaves, 
however,  appear  to  be  tre.ated  with  con¬ 
siderable  indulgence,  ami  are  redeem¬ 
able,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressed 
in  the  judgment  which  has  consigned 
them  to  bondage.  Militarv  service  is  a 
duty  incumbent  on  all.  While  under 
arms,  the  subject  receives  no  pay ;  but 
all  military  rank  confers  honor,  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  highest  honors  permissible 
to  the  subject.  A  private  soldier  holds 
the  rank  of  Fii-st  Honor;  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  that  of  Sixteenth  Hon¬ 
or,  beyond  which  the  suViject  cannot 
rise.  Besides  military  service,  the  sov¬ 
ereign  can  claim  the  time  of  the  subject 
for  the  execution  of  public  works,  which 
arc  at  times  onerous  and  severe;  on 
these  occasions  he  receives  food,  but  no 
remuneration  in  money.  Clanship,  pos¬ 
sibly  taking  its  rise  in  the  former  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  country  under  chiefs,  is 
recognized  ;  but  there  are  no  indications 
of  caste. 

Though  not  supposed  to  be  controlled,  • 
or  even  assisted,  by  any  official  body  in 
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tlie  management  of  the  State,  neverthe¬ 
less  in  actual  practice,  tlie  monarch  has 
recourse  to  the  gieat  officers  of  his 
household  a.s  a  privy  council  of  advice  ; 
to  whose  opinion  he  listens,  but  without 
any  obliiration  of  shaping  his  course  in 
accordance  with  it.  AH  new  laws  are 
proclaimed  to  the  i>eople  as  the  direct 
emanation  of  the  sovereign  at  a  solemn 
gathering  called  for  that  purpose,  and 
known  as  a  kahary^  at  which  private 
individuals  are  .allowed  to  express  their 
views,  and  where,  no  doubt,  the  popular 
feeling  is  watched  and  estimated.  These 
meetings  are  reported  to  numl)er  as  many 
as  100,000  persons  in  attendance,  and 
are  obligatory  on  all  residing  within  a 
specified  radius,  with  such  necessary  ex¬ 
ceptions  as  are  also  previously  made 
known. 

Such,  it  appears,  was  the  form  of 
government  existing  in  each  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  and  independent  provinces  into 
which  the  island  was  parcelled  out,  and 
which  Rudama  adhered  to  on  assumiTig 
sovereign  sway  over  all.  It  is  one  which 
we  must  naturally  expect  to  vary  widely 
with  the  inclinations  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  accidents  by  which  he  may  find 
himself  surrounded ;  the  only  certain 
landmarks  being  frequent  a|)]>oals  on 
the  part  of  the  occupant  of  the  throne 
to  the  customs  of  his  ancestors,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  no  natural  disposition  in 
the  j>eople  to  deeds  of  violence  or  in¬ 
humanity.  Thus,  within  the  short  limits 
of  our  narrative,  w’e  shall  find  pagan  and 
Christian  blood  spilled  at  one  time  like 
water ;  and,  anon,  human  life  treated 
with  a  tenderness  threatening  to  defeat 
the  course  of  justice  itself. 

It  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  articles 
of  the  English  treaty  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  important  and  deeply  interesting 
series  of  events  which  we  propose  to  make 
the  subject  of  the  following  pages. 
The  London  Missionary  Society,  having 
placed  Polynesia  under  an  organized 
staff  of  its  teachers,  had  been  for  a  time 
in  quest  of  some  other  stiitable  and  un- 
occuided  portion  of  the  heathen  world 
to  which  to  extend  its  labors  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  had  already  sent  a  small  band  to 
Mauritius  with  an  ultimate  view  to  Mada¬ 
gascar,  should  events  j>ermit.  A  couple 
<'f  these  emissaries  had  landed  on  the 
Malagasy  coast,  and  made  a  highly  favor¬ 
able  report  of  the  intelligence  and  friend- 
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liness  of  the  natives,  though  wanting 
pel-mission  to  enter  the  interior.  Rada 
ma,  who  h.ad  the  sharpness  to  perceive 
that  Christianity  and  progress  were  very 
closely  associated,  was  now  readily  in¬ 
duced  to  open  the  capital  to  the  Society, 
only  stipulating  that  religious  teachers 
should  be  accompanied  %  persons  ca- 

tiable  of  giving  instruction  in  skilled  la- 
)or ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  con¬ 
dition,  a  staff  of  religious  and  secular 
teachers  and  intelligent  mechanics  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Antananarivo,  the  chief  city 
and  seat  of  government,  and  took  up 
their  residence  there.  Thus  encouraged, 
these  laborers  entered  on  their  task ; 
and,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  the  results 
w'ere  of  the  most  marked  and  surpi  ising 
character.  The  soil  on  which  they  oj)er- 
ated  may  be  regarded  as  little  more 
than  virgin.  The  native  language  was 
a  purely  unw-ritten  one,  jtossessing  no 
characters  of  its  own,  and,  of  necessity, 
no  records.  The  Society’s  teacheis  ap 
plied  the  English  alphabet  to  it ;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  printing-presses  brought 
w’ith  them,  they  struck  off  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  of  grammars,  sjielling- 
books,  the  more  suitable  of  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  classics,  a  Malagasy  dictionary,  and 
the  Rible.  They  organized  a  system  of 
schools,  which  soon  numbered  from 
10,000  to  16,000  of  the  native  youth  ; 
the  more  eligible  of  whom  were  drjifted 
to  a  training  and  model  school*  and,  in 
due  course,  became  fit  and  successful 
teachers  of  their  countrymen.  A  single 
secretary,  educated  at  Mauritius,  and 
writing  in  a  foreign  language,  had  served 
to  transact  the  correspondence  of  Rada- 
ina — 4,000  civil  servants,  able  to  write, 
and  conducting  their  several  depart¬ 
ments  by  aid  of  writing,  were  now  found 
in  the  enmloyment  of  the  State.  All 
private  anairs  of  business  or  pleasure 
were  arranged  througli  the  medium  of 
letters ;  and  few  travellers  proceeded 
from  town  to  town  without  being  en¬ 
trusted  with  a  number  of  these  missives. 
The  craftsmen  experienced  like  success 
in  their  own  sphere,  -iind  had  under 
training  a  large  staff  of  native  workers 
in  iron,  wood,  and  other  raw  products 
of  the  country  ;  many  of  whose  public 
works  more  recent  visitors  to  the  island 
have  pronounced  of  sufficient  excellence 
to  be  creditable  to  any  European  country. 
But  the  greatest  triumphs  were  re- 
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served  for  the  purely  religious  portion  of 
the  task.  Nowhere,  in  modern  times, 
ha.s  Christianity  made  more  rapid  and  in¬ 
telligent  stride.H,  or  exhibited  signs  of 
striking  its  roots  more  deeply  into  the 
soil.  The  form  of  native  religion  was 
found  to  be  rude  in  the  extreme — 
strangely  rude  when  viewed  by  the  side 
of  a  people  not  w.anting  in  a  certain  in¬ 
nate  nobility  of  mind,  and  open  to  all 
the  better  feelings  of  humanity.  Its  sole 
ostensible  machinery  consisted  in  a  tew 
miserable  idols — if  a  rod,  a  mysterious 
bag  or  bundle,  or  at  most  a  wretchedly 
carved  wooden  figure,  not  even  very 
ugly,  nniy  be  so  culled — distributed 
among  ccrLain  poor  and  squalid  sacred 
village.s,  in  charge  of  keepers  who  refuse 
direct  access  to  them ;  and  brought  forth 
to  take  part  in  public  processions  only 
on  solemn  and  critical  occasions.  Tem¬ 
ples,  more  in  accordance  with  the  name, 
there  are  none — no  other  form  of  priest¬ 
hood — no  regular  religious  rites  or  cer¬ 
emonies — and  nothing  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  creed.  Fear  appears  to  be 
the  only  hold  which  this  form  of  heathen¬ 
ism  exercises  over  the  native  mind.  It 
inculcates  no  moral  or  benevolent  design 
in  the  government  of  the  universe ;  and 
Fate,  .as  opposed  to  Providence,  Is  the 
prominent  idea  w’hich  it  puts  forth. 
Witchcrafl  enters  largely  into  the  national 
belief,  as  well  as  sorcery ;  and  both  are 
punishable  by  theTangena.  The  extreme 
jealousy,  however,  of  the  idol-keepers — 
and  indeed  of  the  people  themselves, 
when  this  particular  topic  is  approached— 
has  rendered  more  full  information  on  the 
subject  exceedingly  diilicult  of  .attain¬ 
ment.  In  its  absence,  the  supposition 
may  perhaps  not  be  untenable,  that, 
planted  among  a  people  intellectually 
superior  to  its  nature  and  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  which  it  was  capable,  this  na¬ 
tive  creed  has  remained  thus  dwarfed 
and  stunted.  As,  however,  the  dwarfed 
and  stunted  shrub  is  not  absolutely  luck¬ 
ing  in  vitality,  and,  on  actual  experiment, 
will  be  found  to  have  struck  its  roots  as 
deeply  into  the  soil  as  its  more  fair  and 
goodly  neighbors  of  the  forest,  so  this 
plant  of  jK)or  growth  has  been  discover¬ 
ed  to  possess  a  tenaciousness  of  its  own, 
and — the  true  upas  of  its  clime— to  deal 
deadly  destruction  around  when  shaken. 
It  is,  however,  but  just  to  add,  that,  as 
this  national  form  of  faith  has  been  found 


unable  to  exalt,  perhaps  even  to  keep 
pace  with,  the  native  intellect,  so  it  a))- 
pears  to  have  been  equally  powerless 
to  engraft  upon  it  any  of  the  nmre 
disgusting  or  cruel  enormities  of  otlier 
forms  of  he.athenism.  Among  a  people 
genial,  sprightly,  and  warm-hearted,  it 
has  remained  crude,  gloomy,  .and  spiteful. 

Nor  were  other  circumstances  wanting 
to  place  the  pure  and  benevolent  truths 
of  Christianity  in  favorable  contrast 
with  it.  They  came  h.and  in  hand  with 
those  useful  arts  .and  ap'pILances  with 
which  the  people,  from  natural  aptitude 
and  capacity,  strongly  desired  a  more 
full  acquaintance.  Both  arrived  at  a  pe¬ 
riod  when  the  whole  island — for  tbeiirst 
time  strengthened  and  consolidated  un¬ 
der  a  single  enterprising  and  highly  am¬ 
bitious  ruler — was  entering  on  a  new  era 
which  they  might  be  regarded  as  most 
opportunely  sent  to  further.  Hitherto, 
European  intercourse  had  been  confined 
entirely  to  the  sea-coa^t,  and  that  most 
sparingly  ;  but  to  the  interior — the  most 
populous  as  the  most  healthy,  protected, 
and  fruitful  part  of  the  island — Chris¬ 
tianity  was  as  the  Christianity  first 
preached  by  the  Apostles  to  the  Gentiles. 
“All  this  is  new  to  us,”  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Malagasy  nobles ;  “  put  us 
in  the  way  to  become  wise.”  Elementary 
books  were  eagerly  souglit  as  they  issued 
from  the  jointing  ]  tresses,  though  the 
mis.vionarie3  had  wisely  annexed  a  scale 
of  prices  to  their  distribution.  Old  men 
were  not  ashamed  to  be  found  devoting 
their  leisure  hours  to  mastering  their 
contents.  Nor  did  the  hereditary  no¬ 
bles,  the  great  officers  of  State,  and  those 
of  the  royal  household,  refrain  from  ex¬ 
pressing  their  regret  that  their  own 
youth  had  been  passed  without  these 
opportunities ;  they  placed  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  schools,  and  even  sought  to 
overcome  their  own  defiidencies.  The 
Christian  places  of  worship  were  at¬ 
tended  by  ever-increasing  crowds  of  ear¬ 
nest,  decorous  listeners ;  and  the  truths 
there  received  were  carried  home  to  the 
domestic  circle,  and  made  the  subject 
of  intelligent  comment  and  exhortation. 
Those  who  had  sufficiently  profited  by 
their  new  studies  became  able  and  siio- 
cessfiil  preachers,  turning  to  account  a 
graceful  and  very  effective  style  of  ora¬ 
tory,  which  the  native  talents,  hitherto 
denied  all  outlet  by  aid  of  a  written 
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language,  exercised  themselves  u])on 
with  very  considerable  advantage.  Nor 
was  the  movement  confined  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  classes,  or  within  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  metropolis.  On 
a  subsequent  inquiry,  accomjjanied  by 
the  most  cruel  and  relentless  persecution 
known  to  modern  times,  it  was  found 
that  these  gospel  teachings  had  pene¬ 
trated  200  and  300  miles  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  their  o|)erations  ;  that  there  were 
Christian  villages  at  considerable  dis- 
stances  from  the  seat  of  government ; 
and  that  these  faithful  believers  could 
be  induced  to  resign  only  with  their 
lives  the  new  principles  on  which  they 
had  taken  hold. 

At  this  period  of  Christian  progress 
in  Madagascar,  Uadama  died,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-six.  Ambitious  and 
with  little  disposition  to  allow  motives 
of  justice  or  humanity  to  restrain  his 
ambition,  he  was  a  ruler  greatly  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  circumstances  with  which 
he  found  himself  surrounded  ;  and,  iso¬ 
lated  from  civilization  by  a  strong  tra¬ 
ditionary  policy,  we  must  recognize  his 
acts  of  national  progress  as  the  inward 
promptings  of  a  superior  intelligence. 
There  are  no  proofs  that  he  himself  had 
any  inclination  to  embrace  Christianity ; 
and,  certainly,  he  avowed  none.  But 
he  placed  no  impediments  in  the  wav  of 
his  subjects,  even  when  the  it^w  religious 
movement  wore  an  aspect  of  changing 
the  social  and  political  character  of  his 
reign  to  far  greater  extent  than  he  could 
have  anticipated  ;  and,  from  subsequent 
events,  we  can  have  no  doubt  now  that 
his  ear  must  have  caught  many  a  mur¬ 
mur  from  the  idol-keepers  and  their 
more  fanatical  followers.  Possibly,  be- 
ond  these  low  mutterings  of  the  storm, 
e  saw  the  increased  stability  which  the 
Christian  arts  and  Christian  precepts 
w’ould  give  to  his  kingdom  when  they 
attained  to  sufficient  m.aturity  and  hold 
u|jon  the  soil ;  and  trusted — us,  indeed, 
the  trust  was  a  reasonable  one — that  he 
himself  would  outlive  and  protect  the 
period  of  their  early  growth.  Though 
nominal  ruler  of  the  whole  island,  ne 
left  some  unoonquered  territories  at  his 
death,  and  to  the  chiefs  of  some  other 
districts  had  already  found  it  expedient 
to  grant  powers  little  less  than  sover¬ 
eign  oyer  their  provinces.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  Ls  no  small  proof  of  the  extent 
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and  permanent  character  of  his  con¬ 
quests  that  though  his  death  was  thus 
early,  and,  indeed,  unexpected,  the  Hovas 
remained  the  royal  tribe,  and  that  his 
successor,  though  a  female,  held  his 
throne  undisputed.  He  left  no  child 
born  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had 
nominated  a  nephew  to  the  sovereign 

{>ower :  but  Ranavalo,  his  widow,  and 
lerself  of  royal  blood,  by  prompt  and 
decisive  action — by  filling  the  royal 
courtyard  with  the  idol-keepers  and  her 
immediate  adherents,  and  by  putting  to 
death  all  likely  to  raise  a  aissentient 
voi<«,  Avas  proclaimed  queen. 

Though  freely  vi.siting  the  mission¬ 
aries  and  their  wives  during  her  hus¬ 
band’s  lifetime,  Ranavalo  was  already 
known  to  be  strongly  attached  to  the 
native  religion,  and  was  now  careful  to 
attribute  her  accession  to  the  throne  to 
the  power  of  the  guardian  idols.  Mas¬ 
culine,  inflexibly  obstinate,  and  pitiless, 
she  had  hitherto  shown  little  intelli¬ 
gence,  and,  in  the  general  progress 
around  her,  had  taken  slight  pains  to 
keep  pace  with  the  attainments  of  her 
humblest  subjects  and  their  slaves.  Her 
husband's  death  was  kept  a  strict  secret 
for  some  days,  until  she  and  her  party 
had  maturea  their  plans.  I'he  spear — 
the  favorite  Malagasy  weapon — served 
for  the  great  officers  of  the  household, 
but,  in  the  case  of  her  husband's  rela¬ 
tives,  death  by  starvation  was  had  re- 
couree  to.  The  mother,  the  sister,  and 
the  brother  of  Radama  all  perished 
under  this  cruel  and  refined  evasion  of 
the  royal  exemption ;  the  brother,  in¬ 
deed,  with  peculiarly  aggravating  cir¬ 
cumstances.  His  cries  for  food  and 
water  were  heard  for  several  days  by 
one  of  the  sentries  placed  over  the 
wretdlied  dwelling  to  which  he  had 
been  hurried ;  and  who  afterward  be¬ 
came  a  Christian,  and  told  the  tale.  On 
their  cessation,  this  man  looked  into 
the  room  in  which  he  was  confined,  hop¬ 
ing  th.at  death  had  at  length  put  an  end 
to  his  sufferings.  The  wretched  cajitive 
jiointed  to  his  mouth,  though  without 
further  power  to  make  known  his  wants; 
soon  afterward  he  breathed  his  last. 

Amid  these  acts  of  the  new  sovereign, 
the  missionaries  awaited  with  anxiety 
the  first  intimation  of  the  change,  as  it 
was  more  immediately  to  affect  them¬ 
selves  and  their  work.  It  came  in  the  fom 
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of  a  notice  to  those  Europeans  whose  al¬ 
lotted  periods  of  sojourn  htid  expired  to 
quit  the  island.  With  such  zealous  care 
was  it  customary  to  admit  all  foreigners 
that  Radama  had  annexed,  nominally  it 
was  generally  regarded,  a  specified  dura¬ 
tion  for  the  visit  of  each :  ns  the.'ie  jieriods 
now  approached  their  completion,  it  was 
intimated  that  the  permission  would  not 
be  renewed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Suj)per  was  declared  illegal.  A  great 
kabary  followed,  in  which  proclamation 
w.a8  made  that  all  the  Queen’s  subjects 
who  had  submitted  to  the  rite  of  bap¬ 
tism,  who  had  attended  a  Christian  jilace 
of  worship,  or  who  had  made  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  should,  within  the  space 
of  one  month,  accuse  themselves  to  the 
sovereign  ;  that  is,  make  public  confes¬ 
sion  of  having  »lone  so,  and  throw  them¬ 
selves  on  the  roy:ii  clemency — a  favorite 
rocedurc  in  Malagasy  course  of  justice, 
ut,  under  IlanavaTo,  generally  used  as  a 
traj).  On  the  sulisequent  hearing  of  these 
confessions,  various  fines  and  punish¬ 
ments  were  awarded.  It  is  computed 
that  no  fewer  than  400  nobles  found 
their  national  honors  diminished  by 
half  on  this  occasion,  and,  among  them, 
some  of  royal  blood.  Others  w'ere  re¬ 
duced  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  army — 
a  sentence  which  obliged  them  to  share 
the  coarse  and  insufficient  food,  the 
scanty  clothing,  and  midnight  watches 
of  the  meanest  soldier  with  scrupulous 
exactitude.  On  the  completion  of  these 
self-accusations,  a  further  roy.al  procla¬ 
mation  followed,  commanding  all  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  possession  of  books  to  deliver 
them  up  to  officers  appointed  to  receive 
them,  the  detention  of  a  single  leaf  being 
made  punishable  by  death.  These  books 
were  received  with  scrupulous  care, 
stored  in  a  building  set  apart  for  that 
purpose,  and,  eventually,  transmitted  to 
Europe.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  native  Christians  held  back  large 
quantities.  During  these  direct  dealings 
between  the  Queen  and  her  subjects,  no 
personal  danger  appears  to  have  threat¬ 
ened  the  niis.sionarie8.  The  traditionary 
policy  toward  foreigners,  if  unfriendly, 
was  not  incautious;  nor  was  Ranavalo 
one  to  forget  policy  in  her  anger.  No 
doubt  the  chief  object  was  to  get  them 
out  of  the  country  as  quietly  as  possible, 
but  their  remonstrances  in  the  cause 


of  moderation  proved  wholly  nnavailing 
during  their  remaining  stay.  The  Queen 
was  inexorable — “  the  customs  of  my  an¬ 
cestors  change  not ;  ”  and,  finding  their 
followers  thus  debarred  from  all  parti¬ 
cipation  in  Christian  worship,  and  books 
as  well  as  all  other  aids  to  im))arting 
secular  instruction  interdic^ted  in  the 
schools,  they  reluctantly  quitted  the  isl¬ 
and  after  a  period  of  some  fifteen  years’ 
sojonm. 

On  the  departure  of  the  missionaries, 
the  full  storm  of  persecution  burst  forth. 
A  form  of  oath  was  instituted,  by  which 
the  accused  was  made  to  renounce  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  to  affirm 
his  or  her  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
idols  and  the  native  religion.  RiTusal 
to  take  this  oath  was  followed  by  death 
by  the  spear.  Rasalama  was  the  first 
native  martyr.  She  had  been  an  early 
convert,  and  appears  to  have  been  an 
earnest,  devout,  simple-minded  woman. 
After  her  condemnation,  considerable 
exertions  were  made  to  procure  from 
her  a  public  recantation.  She  was  placed 
in  irons  so  constructed  as  to  cause  great 
and  increasing  torture.  The  terrors  of 
a  death  most  painful  in  itself — for  the 
victim,  j)iereed  by  a  number  of  spears 
which  were  allow’ed  to  remain  in  the 
flesh,  w'as  left  to  writhe  in  agony  on  the 
ground  until  dissolution  from  exhaustion 
took  place — were  heightened,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Malagasy  us-age,  by  all  that 
could  impress  the  imagination ;  and, 
most  abhorrent  to  the  native  mind,  the 
body  could  not  be  removed  for  burial, 
but  must  remain  a  prey  to  bird  and 
be.ast.  The  Christian  Sabbath  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  day  of  her  execution,  and 
the  oath  was  frequently  tendered  to  her 
as  she  was  led  to  the  fatal  spot.  Having 
received  permission  to  pray,  the  native 
Christian  account  affirms  that  her  spirit 
fled  in  the  act  of  devotion,  before  the 
executioners  had  performed  their  task. 
Rafaralahy  was  a  young  Christian  con¬ 
vert  who  had  attended  Rasalama  to  the 
place  of  public  execution,  and  been  wit¬ 
ness  of  her  constancy  and  faith.  His  ex¬ 
pressions  of  sympathy  attracted  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  authorities,  and  he  became 
the  next  victim,  exhibiting  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  of  quiet  fiyuness  and  resignation. 
Having  thus  tasted  blood,  the  idol- 
keepers  urged  on  the  Avork  of  Christian 
persecution ;  and  the  capital  became  the 
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scone  of  a  series  of  most  cruel  and  relent¬ 
less  martyrdoms  by  the  spear,  stoning, 
the  stake,  and  the  precipice. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  metropolis 
stands  a  precipitous  elevation,  hitherto 
used  for  the  execution  of  persons  accused 
of  sorcery.  This,  the  Tarpeian  Rock  of 
Antananarivo,  rises  to  a  height  of  some 
200  feet  from  a  ravine  composed  of  jag¬ 
ged  crags  and  pointed  fragments  of 
granite.  The  uj)per  ledge  projects  some 
reet  over  clear  space ;  and,  midway, 
there  is  a  second  projection,  though  in¬ 
visible  from  above  in  consequence  of  the 
overhanging  nature  of  the  summit.  A 
pathway,  emerging  from  the  city,  winds 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  reaching  its  termi¬ 
nation  at  the  fatal  brink,  here  bevelled 
to  a  sloping  ledge  for  a  yard  or  two. 
European  travellers  who  have  stood  on 
its  verge  assert  that  it  unfolds  one  of  the 
noblest  panoramas  in  the  world — fields 
of  waving  corn,  deep  pastures  filled  with 
the  lowing  herds  which  form  the  staple 
wealth  of  the  island,  an  amphitheatre 
of  mountain-side  rising  beyond — all  that 
could  fill  with  keenest  regret  a  people 
deeply  imbued  with  love  of  country  at 
fixing  a  last  gaze  upon  it,  their  beloved 
Imerina.*  Up  this  |)athway  the  doomed 
j>roce8sion  of  Christian  martyrs  now  con¬ 
tinued  to  wind  its  way,  in  view  of  the 
capital,  and  of  the  many  thousonds  of 
silent,  awestruck  spectators  who  lined 
the  road.  Arrived  at  the  brink,  each 
victim  was  placed  on  the  shelving  ledge, 
his  eyes  blindfolded,  the  test  oath  offered, 
and,  on  its  refusal,  the  rope  cut  which 
held  him  on  the  short  and  rapid  incline. 
In  a  moment  he  had  disappeared  from 
view,  and  a  crash,  followed  by  another 
as  the  body  rebounded  from  the  second 
ledge  to  the  ravine  below,  proclaimed 
that  the  executioner’s  task  was  com¬ 
pleted.  There  were  now  no  Euro}»ean8 
present  to  witness  these  scenes  of  Chris¬ 
tian  fortitude  and  trial ;  but  several  na¬ 
tive  accounts  record  many  affecting  in¬ 
cidents,  and  all  preserve  so  remarkable 
an  air  of  simplicity  and  sincerity  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  truthfulness.  In 
no  single  instance  does  it  appear  that  life 
was  purchased  on  the  conditions  offered 


*  The  name  Madagascar  is  unknown  to  iU  in* 
liabilanta.  Imerina  is  tlie  province  of  tlie  Hovas, 
Hud  contains  tlie  teat  of  government ;  and,  since 
the  reduction  of  the  whole  island  under  one  monar¬ 
chy,  is  generally  accepted  as  the  national  name 
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under  these  circumstances  of  sore  temp¬ 
tation.  One  old  man  begged  that  the 
cloth  might  be  removed  from  his  eyes 
for  a  few  moments  before  death.  I'he 
request  was  complied  with,  and  he  aj>- 
poared  for  some  time  occupied  in  prayer. 
“  It  is  done,”  was  his  last  intimation  to 
the  executioners,  and  as  they  proceeded 
to  blindfold  him,  he  commenced,  in  clear 
and  firm  voice,  one  of  the  hymns  used 
in  native  Christian  worship.  AftcT  he 
had  disapi^earcd  from  view,  these  strains 
of  praise  were  heard  to  float  up  from  the 
deep  abyss,  until  they  were  drowned  in 
death.  Another,  a  young  girl,  daughter 
of  one  of  the  nobles,  and  possessed  of 
considerable  personal  attractions,  had  so 
strongly  aroused  the  compassion  of  the 
oflicers  entrusted  with  this  duty  that 
continued  efforts  were  made  to  save  her. 
The  oath  was  pressed  upon  her  more 
than  once  during  tli*;  progress  of  the 
procession  from  the  capital ;  and,  again, 
on  the  fatal  ledge.  Her  father,  then  a 
follower  of  the  native  fonn  of  idolatry, 
but  who  afterwanl,  with  his  whole  fam¬ 
ily,  embraced  Christianity,  added  his 
entreaties  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
royal  officers.  She  was  ordered  to  stand 
aside  until  all  her  fellow-sufferers  had 
perished  before  her  eyes ;  and  fourteen 
Christian  martyrs  thus  took  their  leave 
of  life  under  her  gaze.  Tlie  oath  then 
tendered  to  her  was  again  refused :  it  is 
even  added  that  in  this  terrible  moment 
she  made  effbrt  to  impress  upon  her 
relative  the  truth  of  those  jirinciples 
which  upheld  her.  The  chief  idol-keeper 
now  struck  her  on  the  mouth — pronounc¬ 
ed  her  an  idiot ;  and  she  was  banished 
to  a  distant  portion  of  the  kingdom.* 
Four  nobles  of  higher  rank  were,  on  this 
occasion,  reserved  for  the  stake ;  two  of 
them  being  husband  and  wife — the  latter 
about  to  become  a  mother.  It  is  even 
recorded  that  the  pangs  of  maternity 
were  added  to  this  ajipalling  hour  of 
trial,  the  executioners  thrusting  the  child 
back  into  the  flames,  “where  its  body,” 
so  runs  the  subsequent  statement  of  a 
witness  of  the  scene,  “  was  burned  with 
its  parents ;  its  spirit  to  ascend  Avith 
theirs  to  God.”  Tne  same  firmness  and 
constancy  characterized  the  proceedings 

*  At  a  aubaoquent  period,  Mr.  Ellia  viaited  the 
native  village  of  thia  Cliriatian  convert,  the  young 
Raviva;  where  her  memory  ia  held  in  great  ea- 
teem,  and  a  cliurch  lias  been  catabliahed. 
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at  Faravoliitr.i,  the  place  of  burning,  as 
at  the  precipice.  “  Thus  they  prayed,  as 
long  as  tliey  had  any  life.  Then  they 
died  ;  but  sollly— gently.  Indeed,  gentle 
was  the  going  forth  of  their  life.  And 
astonished  were  all  the  people  around 
that  beheld  the  burning  ot  them  there.”* 

Crucifixion  was  also  had  recourse  to, 
the  victims  being  exposed  until  hunger, 
thirst,  and  exhaustion  put  an  end  to  their 
sufferings ;  sometimes,  however,  a  fire 
was  lighted,  and  cross  and  martyr  con¬ 
sumed  in  one  burnitig  pile.  Fiadan.a,  a 
plain  adjoining  the  capitstl,  was  chiefly 
used  for  stoning;  witnesses  describe  this 
jis  the  most  brutalizing  of  all  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  Christian  martyrdom.  Hy 
Malagasy  usage,  the  highest  honors  are 
paid  to  the  dt*ad  ;  crimin.als  alone  being 
excepted,  to  whom  the  laws  forbid  burial. 
At  midnight,  however,  the  relatives  .and 
friends  of  those  who  had  suffered  death 
on  the  previous  day  stole  forth  to  these 
scenes  of  public  execution,  and  carried 
off  for  interment  all  that  could  be  collect¬ 
ed  of  their  remains. 

The  greatest  indignities  were  heaped 
on  those  appointed  to  die.  The  grace¬ 
ful  native  lamha  was  exchanged  for  torn 
and  dirty  garments.  Rags  were  thrust 
into  their  mouths.  Now,  they  were  car¬ 
ried  as  beasts  to  market  ;f  and  anon, 
they  were  bound  to  poles  borne  on  men’s 
shoulders.  All  testimony,  however,  both 
heathen  as  welt  as  Christian,  unani¬ 
mously  declares  that  the  martyrs  bore 
these  indignities,  as  .also  the  cruel  and 
various  deaths  which  rele.ased  them 
from  them,  with  a  quiet  fortitude  and 
unassuming  resolution.  “  Let  us  go  and 
see  how  these  Christian  behave — they 
are  said  not  to  be  afraid  to  die,”  was  the 
ex])re8sion  of  some  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  royal  household.  “We  were  near,” 
W!i8  their  admiasion  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  “  and  saw  all  that  took  place. 
Rut  the  Christi.ans  were  not  afraid  and 
did  not  recant.”  Th.at  firmness,  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  unhesitating  conviction  which 
religious  persecution  so  seldom  fails  to 
call  into  play,  appear  to  have  promi¬ 
nently  marked  all  these  terrible  scenes. 

The  Tangena  was  also  brought  into 

*  Native  aoenunt,  preserved  by  Mr.  Kllis. 

f  The  “  bullock-chain  ’  i«  a  peculiar  iostrumont 
of  native  torture — just  alluded  to  in  the  ca.se  of 
Ratuilanm— by  which  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
victim  are  bound  in  one  close  knot. 


use.  Numbers  were  sold  into  slavery 
with  the  further  penalty  that  their 
slavery  was  to  be  irredeemable.  To 
others,  reduced  to  bondage,  was  annex¬ 
ed  the  condition  th.at  those  tvho  bought 
them  should  bind  themselves  by  an 
oblig.ation  to  keep  them  to  continued 
labor.  Nobles,  their  wives  .and  chil¬ 
dren,  were  brought  to  the  market-place, 
.and  soil  under  both  these  .aggravated 
forms  of  slavery.  Heavy  and  painful 
irons  were  attached  to  others,  which 
they  continued  to  wear  through  life. 
The  property  of  all  criminals  reverts  to 
the  sovereign  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the 
Christians,  their  houses,  furniture,  and 
cattle  were  allow’ed  to  l)ecome  the  prey 
of  the  rabble,  thereby  bringing  into  ex¬ 
istence  a  numerous  band  of  spies.  The 
judges  were  incess.antly  occupied  upon 
examinatiorjs  ;  and  the  least  act  or  word, 
the  vaguest  suspicion,  exposed  all,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  l)e  dragged 
before  them.  The  country  was  scoured 
in  all  directions  by  the  instruments  of 
the  Queen  and  the  idol-keepers.  Domi¬ 
ciliary  visits  w'ere  of  daily,  often  of 
hourly  recurrence  ;  and  slaves — usually 
an  affectionate  .and  trusty  class  of  the  in¬ 
habitants — watched  their  owners’  every 
movement,  ami,  for  the  first  time,  found 
themselves  listened  to  in  a  court  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Numbers  fled  from  these  all-en¬ 
compassing  dangers  to  the  mountains,  or 
hid  themselves  in  the  depths  of  the 
n.ative  forests,  eking  out  a  scanty  subsist¬ 
ence  until  want  and  exposure  put  an 
end  to  their  lives.  Others  constructed 
hiding-places  in  their  own  houses,  and 
on  their  own  farms;  and  were  there 
tended  and  supplied  with  food  by  their 
relatives  for  years,  reai>pearing  long 
alter  they  had  been-  accounted  dead. 
There  are  few  villages,  few  farm-houses 
where,  at  the  present  time,  the  traveller 
m.ay  not  hear  the  awful  tale  of  h.air- 
breadth  escapes,  or  be  shown  some 
excavation  in  the  living  rock,  some  d.ark 
hole  among  the  cattle-pens,  which  was 
once  a  human  habitation  under  these 
circumstances.  Six  n.ative  Christians 
made  their  way,  after  gre.at  hardships 
and  difficulties,  to  the  se.a-coast,  and 
were  there  fortunate  enough  to  .attract 
thenotice  of  a  vessel,  by  which  they  were 
received  on  board  and  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land.  A  measure  of  the  extent  and 
general  nature  of  these  persecutions 
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may  be  learned  from  a  native  account 
of  the  small  village  of  Ilafy,  to  the  north 
of  the  capital.  At  their  commencement, 
this  village  numbered  thirty-eight 
Christian  converts.  Of  the.se  four  were 
hunted  down  and  put  to  death,  three 
died  in  fetters,  six  were  subjected  to  the 
Tangena,  of  whom  two  died.  The  re¬ 
mainder  continued  steadfast  to  the  end 
of  the  persecutions.* 

In  this  brief  record  of  firmness  and 
constancy  under  trial,  we  may  not  look 
for  proof  of  the  doctrine,  or  moral  ex¬ 
cellency  of  its  recipients — every  student 
of  history  knows  that  these  are  ecju.ally 
characteristic  of  heathen  as  of  Christian 
forms  of  belief.  We  introduce  it  as 
ilacing  beyond  a  doubt  the  imperishable 
lold  which  Christianity  must  now  take 
on  the  native  mind.  Either  the  lessons 
of  history  are  deceptive,  or  a  church 
thus  biiptized  in  fire  and  blood,  whaU'ver 
may  be  its  future  vicissitudes,  can  never 
entirely  cease  from  the  land. 

Through  all  these  terrible  j'ears,  not 
their  least  remarkable  characteristic  is 
the  absence  of  any  grave  or  unworthy 
accusation  against  the  m\tive  Christians 
— pr.aying,  and  altering  the  customs 
of  the  country,  are  the  only  charges 
brought  against  them.  Their  character 
of  “  a  praying  people  ”  appeal’s  to  have 
been  their  chief  offence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  authorities.  “  These  people  would 
have  been  good  servants  f  indeed,  if  it 
were  not  ftir  their  praying,”  was  the 
remark  forced  from  one  of  the  judges. 
“  To  ch.ange  what  the  ancestors  have  or¬ 
dered  and  done,  and  to  pray  to  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  foreigners,  not  to  Nam- 
panemerina  and  Lehidama,  and  the  idols 
that  sanctify  the  twelve  kings,  and  the 
twelve  mountains  that  are  worshipped — 
who  ever  changes  these  obsei’vanccs,  I 
make  known  to  all  people,  I  will  kill, 
saith  Ranavalo,”  is  the  public  edict  of  a 
monarch.  Property  entrusted  to  their 
keeping  was  returned,  it  was  admitted, 
with  scrupulous  honesty ;  their  private 
dealings  were  marked  by  industry, 
8traightforwardnes.s,  and  int*,-lligence ; 
and  they  held  themselves  aloof  from  all 
political  or  insurbordinate  movements. 

•  Thi*  Tillage  now  possesses  a  church  and  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  clergyman  ;  and — sufficient  commentary 
on  religious  persecution — numbers  298  native 
Chriatiaua  atleuding  divine  worahip^ 

f  Servants  of  the  sovereign — subjects. 
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Much,  no  doubt,  of  this  violence  of 
persecution  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
cruel,  bigoted,  and  deeply  superstitious 
mind  of  the  Queen,  acted  on  by  the  idol- 
keepers,  who  beheld  their  influence  rap¬ 
idly  and  iiermaiiently  passing  away, when 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of 
Radama  gave  opjKjrtuiiity  of  striking  a 
vigorous  and  decisive  blow.  Not  a  little 
of  it,  however,  is  to  be  fairly  attributed 
to  the  deep  seated  traditions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  fear,  never  entirely  absent,  of 
its  passing  into  the  hand  of  the  stranger. 
We  have  already  made  allusion  to  the 
close  connection  in  the  native  mind  be¬ 
tween  religion  and  loyalty.  The  person  of 
the  monarch  is  sacn  d,  and  royal  descent 
is  deduced  from  the  natibn.al  idols,  or 
god.s,  of  whom  they  are  supposed  to  be 
symliolical.  On  all  solemn  occasions  it 
is  the  custom  to  recapitulate  this  de¬ 
scent,  and  to  claim  the  high  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  sovereign  by  reason  of 
It.  Thus  religion  has  come  to  s.anctify 
royalty,  and  the  throne  to  be  regarded 
as  unsafe  without  it.  To  adopt  any  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  religion  was  to  pay 
adoration  to  the  founders  of  that  relig¬ 
ion,  and  to  swear  fidelity  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  lineal  descendant.  A  follower  of  the 
Malagasy  form  of  heathenism  was  bound 
by  the  principles  of  his  religion  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  monarch  of  tlie  country 
— a  convert  to  Christianity,  the  religion 
of  the  English,  was  supposed  to  become  a 
subject  ot  the  English  .sovereign.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries  appear  to  have  |>erlbrnied  their 
task  far  too  thoroughly  and  conscientious¬ 
ly — and,  indeiKl,  the  native  intelligence 
is  far  too  considerable — to  permit  of  this 
confusion  of  spiritual  and  temporal  con¬ 
siderations  in  those  more  fully  admitted 
to  Christian  communion  with  them.  But 
a  narrow-minded  and  obstinate  queen, 
the  hostile  idol-keepers,  and  the  mass  of 
the  natives  still  incapaldc  of  examining 
the  question  for  themselves,  were  not  in 
this  position.  History  does  indeed  re¬ 
peat  itself — and  that  in  widely  distant 
and  unexpected  portions  of  the  globe  ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  th« 
ruling  jiowers  of  Madagascar  fell  into 
an  error  not  very  unlike  that  of  the 
Jewish  high-pricsts. 

For  some  years  after  the  departure  of 
the  missionaries  in  1836,  the  fires  of  re¬ 
ligions  persecution  ra^ed  w’ith  great 
fury.  In  1845,  some  European  traders 
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to  the  port  of  Taniatave  macle  complaint 
that  the  native  laws  were  being  put  in 
force  against  them  ;  and  the  governors* 
of  Mauritius  and  llourbon,  on  their 
representatioji,  endeavored  to  effect  an 
amicable  adjustment.  The  attempt 
proving  wholly  ineffectual,  one  Engli-sh 
and  two  French  men-of-war  were  de¬ 
spatched  to  the  coast.  These  landed 
forces,  burned  the  small  seaport  town, 
and  made  an  attack  on  the  neighboring 
fort.  A  number  of  natives  were  killed 
and  wounded  ;  but,  ultimately,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  were  obliged  to  retire, 
leaving  thirteen  of  their  number  in  the 
hands  of  the  Queen’s  forces,  whose  heads, 
according  to  national  custom,  were  plac¬ 
ed  on  poles  opposite  the  fort.  This  dis¬ 
astrous  attempt  appears  to  have  greatly 
ex.asperatcd  Ranavalo.  All  intercourse 
with  foreigners  was  strictly  interdicted  ; 
the  export  of  rice  and  cattle  ])rohibiteii 
— much  to  the  loss  of  Mauritius,  which 
had  hitherto  trusted  chiefly  to  the  rice- 
fields  and  extensive  cattle  pastures  of 
Madagascar  ; — and  the  traditionary 
jealousy  of  Europeans  consider.ably  re¬ 
vived.  It  served,  too,  to  blow  into  fresh 
conflagration  the  smouldering  embers 
of  religious  |)er8ecution  now  rendered 
all  the  more  violent  from  Christianity 
exhibiting  its  influence  within  the  court 
and  the  Queen’s  own  family.  The 
Queen’s  son,  then  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  was  ropoited  to  have  undergone 
the  rite  of  baptism ;  ami  Ramonja,  a 
prince  holding  a  high  official  rank,  and 
nephew  of  the  Queen,  made  public  dec¬ 
laration  of  his  conversion  to  the  new 
faith.  The  year  1849  was  marked  by 
as  relentless  a  persecution  as  any  which 
had  preceded.  On  the  strong  inter¬ 
cession  of  the  Queen’s  son.  Prince  Ra- 
monja’s  life  was  spared,  though  he  was 
degraded  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
army ;  but  on  the  hereditary  nobles  and 
lesser  subjects,  fines,  confiscations,  iri-e- 
deemablc  slavery,  life  in  chains,  and 
death  in  various  and  most  cruel  forms 
were  imposed  with  relentless  severity. 
Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  habitable 
globe,  ami  strictly  confined  within  its 
sea-girt  limits,  the  island  seemed  now 
entering  on  a  night  of  heathen  darkness, 
and  triufTU)hant  fanaticism ;  and  intelli¬ 
gence  f»f  Christian  progress  rarely  reach¬ 
ed  England,  and  then  indirectly  from 
Mauritius.  Nevertheless,  those  ac- 
Ksw  Seeixs— Vol.  VII.,  No  1. 


counts,  generally  written  by  some  na¬ 
tive  convert  to  a  Christian  refugee,  left 
no  doubt  that  Christianity  was  in¬ 
creasing  both  in  numbers  and  in  firm 
hold  over  those  who  had  <'mbi-aced  it ; 
and  in  1852,  the  London  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  induced  by  these  simple  records 
of  suffering,  heroism,  and  unswerving 
faith,.came  to  the  determination  of  send¬ 
ing  a  gentleman  of  experience  and 
ability  to  ascertain  more  exactly  the 
condition  of  the  native  Christians :  as, 
also,  whether  any  hope  remained  open 
of  influencing  the  Queen  to  a  more  leni¬ 
ent  course  of  policy. 

It  is  thus  for  the  first  time  we  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Ellis,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  missionary  labor  in  Mada¬ 
gascar,  in  his  two  works  which  we  have 
placoil  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Amid 
no  lack  of  conflicting  statement,  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  selection  appears  to  us  a  wise 
one.  The  task  required  delicacy,  discre¬ 
tion,  and  no  ordinary  powers  cf  concili¬ 
ating  ;  and  these  the  narrative  of  Mr. 
Ellis’  intercourse  with  native  heathen 
and  Christian  enables  us  to  trace  in  him. 
Other  not  unimportant  qualifications  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  in  the 
course  of  the  second,  and,  if  possible, 
more  interesting,  act  of  modern  progress 
in  Madagascar,  to  which  he  now  con¬ 
ducts  us.  Here  it  ni.ay  be  sufficient  to 
state  that,  while  not  free  from  certain 
severities  in  his  own  adoiition  of  the 
Christian’s  life,*  in  the  midst  of  a  natu¬ 
rally  warm-hearted  and  not  over-rigid 
people  the  Independent  minister  appears 
to  have  gained  the  respect  and  esteem  — 
not  seldom  the  strong  aflection  —  of 
prince  and  noble,  as  of  the  more  simple 
peasantry  among  whom  his  errand  bore 
him.  Following  in  the  steps  of  his  So¬ 
ciety  in  their  earlier  efforts  in  the  i.sland, 
he  has  not  been  slow  to  perceive  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  truths  of  Christianity  in  close 
connection  with  the  temporal  progress 
of  Christian  countries.  A  knowledge 
of  medicine  and  the  more  simple  oper¬ 
ations  of  surgery  thus  opened  to  him 
much  of  native  domestic  life.  His  skill 
in  photography  proved  similarly  ser- 

*  Thu.s,  At  the  banquets  of  the  Malagasy  nobles 
he  refused  to  take  wine;  and  when  a  sfiectator  of 
the  court  dances,  hesitated  not  to  declare  that  the 
religious  denomination  of  which  he  was  a  member 
did  not  practise  dancing.  • 
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viceable,  while  it  has  .added  to  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  his  books;  and  he  was 
generally  in  a  position  to  satisfy  the 
eager  inquiries  of  the  more  educated 
with  regard  to  the  polity,  modern  dis¬ 
covery,  and  social  progress  of  Englaml, 
“  the  happy  land  ”  of  the  Malagasy  noble. 
We  should  have  liked,  indeed,  to  have 
added  more  fully  to  our  slender  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Malagasy  government  an<l  na¬ 
tive  form  of  heathenism,  but  we  recog¬ 
nise  the  difficulties  of  his  |)osition  with 
regard  to  both  these  subjects ;  even 
when  changing  events  made  him  the 
confidential  and  afifcctionate  adviser  oi 
the  monarch,  he  informs  us  that  he  for¬ 
bore  all  expression  of  opinion  on  }>olit- 
ical  matters,  save  when  expressly  invit¬ 
ed  to  do  so.  His  first  work,  too — as 
the  preceding  narrative  of  Messrs.  Free¬ 
man  and  Johns — was  written  under  very 
considerable  reserve.  The  publication 
of  names  of  native  converts,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Christian  progress — the  least 
clue  which  might  lead  to  the  detection 
of  those  still  practising  Christian  rites 
or  holding  Christian  principles  (indica¬ 
tions  arenotwantingthroughoutthe  work 
that  such  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Ellis  for 
communion  and  advice,  and  even  engaged 
in  divine  worship  with  him  under  these 
truly  dreadful  risks),  would  have  drawn 
destruction  u|X)n  them  from  the  merci¬ 
less  bigot  who  then  hehi  possession  of 
the  throne.  But  Mr.  Ellis  became  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Christian 
W'orld  and  that  new  and  outlying  por¬ 
tion  of  it  whose  origin  we  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  trace  in  the  preceding  pages. 

In  the  summer  of  1853,  Mr.  Ellis  ar¬ 
rived  at  Mauritius;  and,  by  help  of  a 
small  sailing  craft,  completed  his  voyage 
to  Madagascar.  The  village  of  Tama- 
tave,  overlooking  the  port,  contains 
some  3,000  inhabitants ;  but,  owing  to 
the  extreme  fear  of  foreign  invasion  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to,  the  harbor  is  left  un¬ 
inviting — a  condition  in  which  the  vil¬ 
lage  takes  its  share.  The  inhabitants, 
desirous  of  a  renewal  of  trade,  were 
friendly  and  hospitable,  adding  s'trong 
expressions  of  hope  that  Mr.  F^llis  would 
obtain  permission  to  proceed  to  the  cap¬ 
ital.  In  about  three  weeks,  his  letter 
containing  this  request — forwarded  in 
company  with  a  memorial  of  the  Mauri¬ 
tius  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  trade — received  its  reply  through 


the  hands  of  the  native  authorities  at  Ta- 
matave.  It  was  carefully — even  courte¬ 
ously — worded,  but  urged  great  pres¬ 
sure  of  public  business  upon  the  Qtiecn’s 
hands  at  the  time,  and  recommended 
Mr.  Ellis  to  return  across  the  water 
before  sickness  should  overtake  him. 
Deeming  the  country  thus  closed  against 
him,  Mr.  Ellis  reluctantly  returned  to 
Mauritius.  The  few  weeks,  however, 
spent  in  Tamatave  were  not  without 
their  interest  and  encouragement ;  nor, 
notwithstanding  the  perils  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  was  information  oif  the  progress 
of  Christianity  entirely  wanting.  In¬ 
deed,  the  meeting  between  native  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  Christian,  after  an  estrangement 
of  seventeen  years  which  had  left  many 
deep  and  still  bleeding  wounds  in  their 
course,  was  at  times  strange  and  moving. 

“  Our  freqtient  intercourse  with  them  ” 
(writes  Mr.  Ellis,  who,  on  this  visit,  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mr.  Cameron,  formerly  instruc¬ 
tor  of  mechanical  and  architectural  arts  under 
the  first  mission)  “  was  intensely  interesting, 
and  sometimes  deeply  affecting.  Much  im¬ 
portant  information  was  received  from  them ; 
and  our  best  advice  and  kindest  Christian 
sympathy  appeared  to  be  both  welcome  and 
cheering.  On  one  occasion,  when  one  of  the 
friendly  nativep  whom  we  had  expected  to 
see  entered  the  place  where  we  were  sitting, 
after  looking  earnestly  at  each  of  us  for  a 
few  moments,  and  almost  mechanically  giving 
us  his  hand,  there  came  over  his  whole  counte¬ 
nance  such  an  expression  as  I  had  never  be¬ 
fore  witnessed  in  any  human  being.  It  was  not 
eestacy,  it  was  not  terror,  and  yet  an  appar¬ 
ent  blending  of  both,  marked  by  an  inten¬ 
sity  of  feeling  but  rarely  seen.  During  the 
w'hole  interview,  which  was  long,  there  was 
a  strong  uneasiness  mingled  With  evident 
satisfaction  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe.  It  would  be  unsuitable  to  make 
any  mention  of  his  name  or  rank ;  or  of  the 
present  circumstances  of  some,  or  the  tragi¬ 
cal  end,  on  account  of  their  faith,  of  others 
most  closely  connected  with  him.” — {Visits 
to  Madagascar,  p.  38.) 

This  visit  was  also  of  service  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  native  and  very  beautiful 
fresh- water  plant,  known  as  the  Ouvi- 
randra  fenestralis,  or  lattice-leaf  plant, 
specimens  of  which  may  now  be  seen 
at  Kew,  Chiswdek,  the  Regent’s  Park, 
and  the  Crystal  ]*alace,  as  well  as  some 
very  attractive  orchids. 

For  the  attack  made  on  the  port  of 
Tamatave  in  1845,  the  Queen  of  Mada¬ 
gascar  bad  demanded  an  indemnity  of 
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50,000  dollarfl;  and  the  merchants  of 
Mauritius,  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Ellis  to 
that  island,  deeming  a  renewal  of  trade 
worth  that  sum,  subscribed  the  amount 
among  themselves.  Mr.  Ellis  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew 
the  attempt  in  the  summer  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year;  though,  unfortunately,  with 
no  better  result.  A  most  severe  attack 
of  cholera  had  broken  out  in  Mauritius 
previous  to  his  departure,  and  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  made  use  of  as  reason¬ 
able  ground  .for  a  second  refusjil  of 
permission  to  proceed  into  the  interior. 
It  was  not  until  his  return  to  England 
that  this  permission — in  the  form  of  a 
voluntary  offer  from  the  Malagasy  Gov¬ 
ernment — was  placed  at  his  disposal ; 
and,  acting  on  it  in  1856,  Mr.  Ellis 
reached  Tamatave  in  the  July  of  that 
year — this  time  unaccompanied — and 
found  instructions  awaiting  him  for  his 
escort  to  the  capital.  For  the  inter¬ 
esting  details  of  a  journey  of  some  300 
miles  through  country  of  a  beautiful 
and  highly  romantic  character,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  tlie  book  itself,  our 
business  more  properly  lying  with  the 
history  of  native  Christian  progress. 
It  may,  however,  throw  some  light  on 
the  native  disposition  towatrd  Christian¬ 
ity  to  state  here  that  Mr.  Ellis’s  escort, 
some  one  hundred  of  the  tall,  vigorous, 
and  athletic  Betsimarakas,  or  inhabitants 
of  one  of  the  maritime  provinces,  ex¬ 
hibited  mucli  docility,  willingness,  and 
good  humor ;  that  each  local  chief  or  Gov¬ 
ernment  officer  received  him  Avith  consid¬ 
erable  hospitality  and  manifestation  oi 
kindliness;  and  that  a  strong  native  inter¬ 
est,  having  its  origin  in  the  earlier  Chris¬ 
tian  movement  and  the  wide  spreail 
desolation  and  misery  caused  by  the 
persecution,  a)>pcarcd  to  pervatie  all 
classes,  as  well  as  all  intermediate  dis¬ 
tricts.  Such  gliinfises  of  Malagasy  peas¬ 
ant  life  as  the  following  are  not  with¬ 
out  their  own  attractions,  Avhile  they 
also  bear  on  our  subject : 

“  On  entering  the  house  in  which  I  was  to 
spend  the  night,  I  found  myself  in  a  true 
Malagasy  peasant  cottage.  The  inside,  not 
above  twenty  feet  square,  was  divided  by  a 
rush  partition  into  two  compartments  or 
rooms.  The  first,  into  which  the  door  opened, 
was  appropriated  to  a  pen  for  calves  and  a 
pen  for  lambs,  in  which  one  was  bleating  for 
a  long  time,  and  also  a  pen  for  ducks  and 
chickens.  The  inner  apartment  was  work¬ 


ing-room,  cooking-room,  eating-room,  sitting- 
room,  and  sleeping-room.  In  this  inner 
apartment,  when  we  entered,  the  husband 
was  watching  a  large  pot  of  rice  boiling  on 
the  fire,  and  the  wife  was  seated  on  a  mat  on 
the  floor  before  a  fragile  rustic  loom,  weaving 
a  fine  silk  lamba,  or  scarf,  such  as  are  worn 
by  the  Hova  chiefs  on  holidays  or  public  oc¬ 
casions.  The  loom  was  of  most  simple  mate¬ 
rials  and  primitive  construction.  Four  stakes 
of  unequal  length,  fixed  upright  in  the  ground, 
with  rods  across,  composed  the  framework 
of  the  loom.  In  front  of  this,  the  woman  sat 
on  the  ground.  At  the  distance  of  six  or 
seven  feet  were  two  short  sticks,  driven  into 
the  ground,  with  a  rod  stretching  across ;  and 
over  this  the  woof  of  silk  to  be  woven  was 
fastened.  It  is  with  apparatus  so  simple  and 
fragile  that  the  beautiful  lambas  of  the  Hovas, 
with  their  rich  colors  and  elegantly  figured 
patterns,  are  woven.  Silkworms  are  numer¬ 
ous  in  some  of  the  provinces,  and  silk  might 
be  produced  in  great  abundance.  Although 
on  entering  I  requested  that  the  woman  would 
not  disturb  herself^  she  soon  untied  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  loom,  rolled  up  the  silk, 
placed  it  in  a  rush  basket  standimr  by  her 
side,  pulled  up  the  slakes,  and,  in  less  than 
five  minutes,  no  sign  of  the  work  in  which 
she  had  been  engaged  was  to  be  seen.  The 
liedstead,  I  found,  was  a  flxtur.‘,  the  parts 
being  driven  into  the  ground.  The  fire-place 
w'as  near  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  a  small 
window  at  the  end. 

“In  the  course  of  the  evening,  upward  of 
twenty  friends  came  down  from  the  capital 
to  express  their  thankfulness  and  joy  at  my 
arrival.  Some  of  them  were  .remarkable- 
looking  men,  whose  presence  would  have 
commanded  respect  in  any  intelligent  as¬ 
sembly,  and  whose  past  history  of  p.-ril  and 
deliverance  was  amongst  the  most  remarkable 
and  deeply  interesting  of  any  I  had  ever  lis¬ 
tened  to.  They'quite  filled  my  little  room. 
Ejaculations  of  grateful  joy  at  our  meeting 
were  all  that,  for  some  time,  could  be  uttered, 
and  these  were  mingled  with  tears.  Many 
earnest  and  affectionate  inquiries  after  friends 
who  had  formerly  resided  in  the  country 
were  made.  Many  deeply  affecting  accounts 
of  events  and  changes  and  deaths  among  them¬ 
selves  were  related,  and  long,  indeed,  it  was 
l>efore  we  separated.  How  much  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  permanently  affecting  has  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  number  of  these  men  since  become  I  ” 

At  the  end  of  a  month,  Antananarivo, 
the  city  of  a  thousand  suburbs,  as  the 
name  in  true  Eiistem  hyperbole  implies, 
appeared  in  view ;  and  three  of  the 
Queen’s  officers  —  intelligent  -  looking 
young.men,  dressed  in  European  fashion, 
and  speaking  tolerable  English — met  Mr. 
Ellis  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  him 
to  the  house  set  apart  for  his  use.  In 
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common  with  all  the  inland  towns — 
doubtless  for  better  defence — Antanana¬ 
rivo  clothes  the  top  and  sides  of  an  ele¬ 
vated  ridge  some  two  miles  long ;  and, 
as  the  highest  point  of  each  village  is 
allotted  to  its  chief  personage,  so  the 
royal  palace,  its  large.'^t  and  most  lofty 
building,  crowns  this  Acropolis.  This 
structure  is  some  sixty  feet  high,  well — 
indeed,  admirably — platmed  for  a  people 
so  lately  entitled  to  aspire  to  the  rank 
of  civilization.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
double  balcony,  and  the  golden  eagle, 
the  emblem  of  the  Hovas,  surmounts  the 
whole.  The  residence  of  the  Queen’s 
sun  adjoins — a  smaller  building,  but  in 
similar  good  taste,  and  also  bearing  the 
golden  eagle.  T^he  house  set  apart  for 
Mr.  Ellis’s  accommodation  was  a  neat, 
well-built,  two  story  house;  the  rooms 
large  and  lofty,  measuring  about  four¬ 
teen  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling,  covered 
with  excellent  malting,  and  furnished 
with  all  suitable  requisites.  Presents  ot 
oxen,  poultry,  eggs,  rice,  and  other 
articles  followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession — as,  previously,  had  been  the 
custom  on  the  journey  to  the  capital. 
In  the  evening,  the  courtyard  was  tided 
by  persons  desirous  of  paying  visits  of 
congiatiilation  to  the  new  missionary. 
“Friends  seemed  as  if  they  could  not  keep 
away,  but  came  with  anxious  and  yet 
joyous  look,  ju.st  to  offer  a  brief  though 
fervent  welcome,  and  then  depart.” 

On  the  following  day,  took  place  Mr. 
Ellis's  first  and  highly  important  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Prince  Koval,  on  whom 
so  much  of  the  future  of  Madagascar 
was  now  considered  to  depend.  The 
Prince,  at  this  period,  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  for  some  time 
married.  Small,  but  vv  ell-propurtioned, 
with  expre.ssive  and  highly  intelligent 
A.‘ature.s,  quick  sensibilities,  and  a  man¬ 
ner  maiketl  by  very  considerable  natural 
courtesy,  he  appears  to  have  strongly 
prepossessed  in  his  favor  all  Europeans 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  “  lie 
deports  himself  amazingly  well,  and  on 
public  occasions  is  dignitied  and  self-pos¬ 
sessed,”  says  Lieutenant  Oliver.*  “  lie 


*  Lieutenant  Oliver  was  attached  to  the  Mission 
aent  to  convey  presents  from  Her  Majesty  tlie 
Queen  to  Radainu  II.  in  18C2.  His  work* is  copi¬ 
ously  illustrated  with  sketches,  which  give  a  very 
lively  idea  of  the  persons,  K«nery,  and  architociuro 
of  the  islaiid. 
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is  not  like  a  Malagasy  at  all,  but  mtich 
more  like  an  English  gentleman,”  is  the 
character  which  M.  de  Lastelle  gives  of 
him — prob-ably  not  without  the  delicate 
flattery  of  his  countrymen — to  Mr.  Ellis. 
“Youthftil,  light-hearted,  and  fond  of  fun 
.  .  .  the  benevolence  and  kindness  of  the 
Prince  appeared  innate,  .md  wasexercised 
irrespective  of  color,  rank,  or  nation,” 
is  the  affectionate  verdict  of  Mr.  Ellis 
himself  on  his  future  and  favorite  pupil. 
With  an  excellent  ear  the  young  Prince 
played  and  sang  well ;  ha<l  a  ready  wit ; 
and  in  his  domestic  relations  exhibited 
much  natural  affection,  gentleness,  and 
consideratioti.  But  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ing  trait  in  his  character  was  his  sense  of 
the  sacredness  of  human  life,  and  his  un¬ 
conquerable  aversion  to  its  destruction : 

“  I  have  oflen  thought  that,  if  not  originat¬ 
ed,  these  were  matured  and  confirmed  by  the 
shock  .md  revulsion  of  feeling  produced  by 
the  wa.ste  of  life,  and  the  spectacles  of  blood¬ 
shed  which  must  have  been  made  familiar  to 
him  during  his  mother’s  reign.  I  believe  it 
was  his  firm  purpose  that  no  hum.m  life 
should  be  taken  by  his  authority,  and  that 
his  reign,  whatever  might  be  its  duration, 
should  be  designated  by  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  as  ‘  the  bloodless  reign.’  At  least,  so 
he  once  said  to  me."  {Madagascar  Revisited.) 

That  a  strong  feeling  of  .attnehmont  to 
the  heir  to  the  throne  should  perv.ide  .all 
classes  of  the  community  wa.s  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  close  connection  between 
lojalty  .and  religion  existing  in  the  native 
mind.  Even  toward  the  she-wolf  who 
then  held  possession  of  it,  sentiments  of 
reverence  and  submission  which  a  Euro- 
})ean  would  regard  as  due  alone  to  the 
Supreme  and  Divine  Ruler  of  .all  were 
to  be  heard  from  her  subjects,  whose 
flesh  she  tore  and  whose  blood  she  was 
spilling  like  w.ater.  But  the  jiersonal 
tie  existing  between  his  countrymen  and 
the  new  Kndama — for  by  such  title  w'.as 
he  .alre.ady  known — appears  to  have  been 
of  a  far  more  close  and  cordial  nature 
than  this.  In  the  cold  gray  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  driving  mountain  mist  of 
the  highly  elevated  Imerina,  he  was  to 
be  seen,  cloaked  and  booted,  among  his 
men,  superintending  those  great  jniblic 
works  which  were  to  advance  his  country 
in  the  scale  of  civilization.  As  he  re¬ 
turned  in  the  evening,  the  peasant  has¬ 
tened  from  his  field,  spade  in  hand,  to 
lay  before  him  lib  simple  offering  of 
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poultry,  or  the  first  fruits  of  his  hus- 
nandry.  Each  chief  triumph  of  the 
housewife’s  art,  whether  it  might  be  a 
jar  of  honey,  or  a  bale  of  native  undyed 
nilk,  or  some  known  favorite  of  the 
Prince’s  taste,  was  reserved  for  the  Silver 
Palace;  and  as  he  handled  or  tasted, 
and  pronounced  it  good,  “  they  looked 
at  each  other  w'ith  satisfaction  and  then 
sat  for  some  time  garing  at  him  without 
8(»eaking,  but  with  evident  delight.” 
National  usage  imperatively  demands 
that  the  health  of  the  Sovereign  be 
drank  last ;  after  which  the  feast  ends. 
Hut  at  the  banquets  of  the  native  nobles 
his  name  was  proposed  next  in  order  of 
honor,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
•told of  agloriousfulureexpectedfor  their 
country  when  the  course  of  nature  should 
place  him  on  the  throne.  To  the  native 
Christians  he  had  at  all  times  proved  a 
read^  friend  in  their  great  and  sore  need, 
manifesting,  in  addition  to  his  instinctive 
hatred  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  an  ab¬ 
horrence  of  all  religious  intolerance. 
When  a  boy,  he  is  reported  to  have 
visited  his  near  relative  Prince  Ramonja, 
and  to  have  wept  as  he  beheld  his  coarse 
fare,  scanty  clothing,  and  meanest  drudg¬ 
ery  of  a  private  soldier ;  and  when  the 
tempest  of  religious  persecution  raged 
fiercest  against  lesser  subjects,  and  they 
fled  in  crowds  to  his  house,  he  encouraged 
them  to  hope,  supplied  them  with  food 
and  money,  and  favoied  their  escape 
from  the  capital.  It  is  even  added  that 
he  broke  into  a  council  of  his  mother 
and  her  advisers,  and  pleaded  their 
cause : — “  Why  should  they  be  put  to 
death  ?  They  have  done  nothing  but 
good  in  the  country.  If  they  are  to 
suffer  because  they  are  Christians,  I  too 
am  a  Christian.  If  those  are  to  die  who 
read  the  sacred  Book  and  pray,  I  have 
done  this.  I  too  must  die.”  Th^se  acts 
had  drawn  upon  him  the  attention  of  the 
idol  keepers,  and  more  than  once  they 
had  urged  strong  remonstrance  upon  the 
Queen.  But  maternal  instinct  appeal’s 
to  have  been  the  one  soft  point  in  that 
cruel  and  unrelenting  breast.  “  He  is 
only  a  youth,  and  he  is  my  son,”  ivas  re¬ 
ported  to  ha ve  been  her  reply.  W e  have 
already  stated  that,  in  earlier  years,  the 
Prince  had  permitted  himself  to  be  bap¬ 
tized  by  the  native  Christians  ;  but  his 
precise  religious  views  at  the  period  of 
Mr.  Ellis’s  visit  were  the  subject  of  con¬ 


siderable  controversy.  It  appears  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  that  he  had  entirely  dis¬ 
entangled  himself  from  the  superstitions 
of  the  native  religion,  and  even  that  he 
spoke  in  open  derision  of  the  idols  and 
their  power;  but  evidence  is  wanting 
that  he  had  replaced  these  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  purer  faith.  It  was  even  insinu-  • 
ated  that  an  earlier  English  instructor 
had  suggested  deistical  views  to  him ;  , 
and  it  is  certain  that,  at  a  subsequent 
fieriod,  unhappy  differences  in  Christian 
forms  of  beliei  were  pressed  upon  his 
notice.  So  far  it  may  be  desirable  to  speak 
in  anticipation  of  the  Prince’s  character. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Mr.  Ellis  de¬ 
scribes  him  as  entering  into  conversation 
with  him  with  natural  ease  and  dignity. 
“  What  can  we  do  to  promote  the  pros- 

Band  stability  of  the  nation  that 
gascar  may  become  like  other 
countries?” — appears  to  have  been  his 
leading  thought  on  this,  as  on  several 
subsequent  interviews.  “  Weconversod,” 
continues  Mr.  Ellis,  “  a  long  time  on  a 
number  of  subjects  not  connected  with 
religion,  in  some  of  which  the  Prince 
was  deeply  interested  ;  and  becoming 
greatly  excited,  spoke  with  a  degree  of 
earnestness  and  animation  which,  con¬ 
sidering  the  quietness  of  his  manner 
during  the  early  part  of  our  interview, 

I  had  scarcely  expected.”  On  a  subse¬ 
quent  visit,  he  came  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  the  Princess  Rabodo,  also  of  royal 
blood.  In  a  few  days  Mr.  Ellis  received 
an  intimation  that  the  Queen  would 
accord  him  a  public  interview ;  and,  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  the  widow 
of  the  first  Radama  held  her  audience, 
and  accepted  from  him — not  without 
some  appearance  of  relief  and  satisfaction 
— the  assurance  of  friendly  intentions 
toward  the  Malagasy  with  which  he  had 
been  entrusted  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  Ranavalo  was,  at  this  period,  in 
her  sixty-eighth  year,  apparently  in  good 
health,  and  not  altogether  unprepossess¬ 
ing  in  appearance,  her  countenance  af¬ 
fording  no  indication  of  the  cruelties 
wdiich  had  marked  her  reign.  The  whole 
ceremony,  we  are  assured,  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  becoming  dignity  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  demeanor  in  ail  present. 

Attentions  from  the  chief  persons  of 
the  capital,  indicating  considenibie  kind¬ 
ness  and  delicacy,  followed  ;  and  the 
subsequent  period  of  Mr.  Ellis’s  residence 
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at  the  seat  of  government  appccirs  to  have 
been  fully  occupied  by  increasing  de¬ 
mands  on  his  photograuhic  skill,  by  visits 
to  various  portions  oi  the  city  and  ad- 

i’oining  country  in  company  with  the 
hince,  and  by  a  succession  of  pleasant, 
and,  to  all  appearances,  not  inelegant 
hospitalities.  Of  the  PVince  himself,  Mr. 
Ellis  now  writes  in  terms  of  unaffected 
love  and  friendship,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  feeling  was 
warmly  and  sincerely  returned.'  We 
are  left  in  no  doubt  that,  during  this 
period,  the  English  missionary  entered 
into  close  pnd  confidential  intercourse 
with  the  native  Christians  dw'elling  in 
and  around  the  metropolis.  Many  ot 
these  had  remained  from  the  time  of  the 
former  missionaries’  sojourn,  twenty 
years  before  ;  numbers  had  since  joined 
their  ranks,  and  not  a  few  were  near 
relatives  of  the  martyrs  of  1 840  and  1 849. 
The  spirit  of  pei-secution,  however, 
though  it  had  now  slumbered  for  some 
years,  was  by  no  means  dead ;  and  the 
task,  we  may  well  believe,  needed  the 
exercise  of  no  small  care  and  discretion. 

As  the  period  specified  for  Mr.  Ellis’s 
residence  m  the  country  approached  its 
termination,  the  Prince  made  efforts  to 
procure  its  extension,  but  ineffectually. 
The  Queen  was  not  unmindful  of  cour¬ 
tesy,  but  firm ;  and  Mr.  Ellis  took  his 
reluctant  departure,  apparently  to  the 
great  regret  of  all  his  friends : 

“  The  Prince,”  he  writes,  “  was  more  than 
usually  grave ;  and  we  were  long  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation.  He  spoke  much  of  h  s 
anxiety  for  the  people,  and  his  distress  at 
events  that  occurred.  He  said  it  was  like 
tearing  his  heart  out.  About  three  o’clock 
we  rose  to  depart,  when  the  Prince,  with  a 
degree  of  feeling  that  almost  overcame  me, 
came,  and  taking  my  hand,  led  me  out  of  the 
house  through  the  crow’d  of  officers  and 
people,  to  my  palanquin.  As  soon  as  I  was 
seated,  he  entered  his  own,  as  did  also  the 
young  noble  his  companion.  Thus  accompa¬ 
nied,  I  commenced  my  homeward  journey.” 

In  1857  Mr.  Ellis  reached  England,  and 
made  report  of  hb  mission. 

N  either  age,  however,  nor  signs  of  ap¬ 
proaching  dissolution,  appears  to  have 
exercised  any  softening  influence  on  the 
merciless  and  inexorable  heart  of  the 
Queen.  The  year  following  Mr.  Ellis’s 
departure  from  the  country  was  marked 
by  as  extensive  and  unrelenting  a  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  native  Christians  as  any 


which  had  gone  before.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion,  death  by  stoning  was  chiefly  inflict¬ 
ed  ;  besides  which,  great  numbers  were 
loaded  with  heavy  fetters,  which  they 
wore  until  death  released  them.  During 
a  subsequent  visit  to  the  country,  Mr. 
Ellis  obtained  the  chains  which  a  dis- 
tinguishedChristian  had  thus  worn  during 
life,  and  brought  them  to  England ;  they 
were  found  to  weigh  over  60  lbs.  All 
testimony  concurs  in  attributing  to  the 
Prince  great  humanity,  and  numberless 
acts  of  direct  interposition,  during  this 
terrible  period.  Eviaence,  when  possible, 
was  held  back  from  the  Queen,  and 
many  fugitives  were  provided  with  the 
means  of  escape.  On  this  occasion,  Ra- 
navalo  again  recurred  to  her  expedientf 
of  calling  on  the  Christians  to  denounce 
themselves,  but  the  people,  warned  by 
past  experience,  more  sparingly  obeyed 
the  summons.  Many  of  the  native  narra¬ 
tives  of  this  and  preceding  scenes  of 
Christian  p^-siHiution — chiefly  drawn  up 
by  actual  sufferers  in  them — wear  a  sin¬ 
gular  charm  of  simple  dignity,  honesty, 
and  intelligent  unsuspecting  faith.  They 
are  the  accounts  of  persons  who  regard 
these  persecutions  as  temporary  and 
short-sighted  impediments  to  a  great  and 
glorious  future,  and  we  look  in  vain  in 
them  for  an  expression  of  haste,  of  vin¬ 
dictiveness,  or  of  doubt,  that  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  God  are  trium})hing  over  the 
obstructions  of  man.  At  the  risk  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  our  limits,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  extracting  the  conciudin|r  portion 
of  one  of  these  narratives,  written  by  a 
Christian  convert  when  in  chains;  but 
who,  nevertheless,  was  unwq^ried  in  his 
exertions  to  benefit  his  countrjTneu  both 
heathen  and  Christian : 

“  After  this,  false  reports  about  the  Chris¬ 
tians  were  brought  to  the  Queen  again ;  and 
those  who  had  been  bound  together  with  us 
in  prison  were  loaded  with  additional  chains, 
and  four  were  sent  to  Isifalahy,  among  the 
8acalavas.  But  we  four  brethren  were  kept 
in  chains. 

“On  account  of  the  numerous  ways  or 
kinds  of  occupation  in  the  land  of  the  Queen, 
I  considered ;  and  I  asked  Ood  what  I  should 
do  that  I  miglit  learn  to  dispense  medicine; 
and  I  translated  a  book  about  administering 
medicine,  which  Dr.  Tavel  [attached  to  the 
earlier  missionary  staff]  lefl  for  those  whom 
the  Queen  sent  to  learn  at  Ambodinandahalo. 
It  was  in  1852  tliat  I  wks  learning  about 
medicine. 
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“  When,  by  the  help  of  Gkxi,  I  was  able,  I 
bought  some  mediciue ;  and  took  it  to  heal 
those  that  were  sick.  By  tlie  blessing  of  God, 
many  of  the  sick  who  came  were  healed,  and 
also  many  of  the  poor  who  had  nothing  to  j>ay, 
to  whom  I  look  the  medicine  in  pity.  Xlany 
were  thankful  for  the  medicine  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  ;  and  from  my  desire,  and  through  the 
blessing  of  God,  I  had  strength  to  visit  the 
sick,  such  as  I  found  every  day,  and  those  I 
met  at  noon  in  the  streets  of  Antinanarivo.* 

“  The  severity  was  relaxed  in  1855 ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  mouth  Adaoro  of  that  year, 
at  the  ceremony  of  the  circumcision,  the  heavy 
chains  were  taken  off  us  two  brothers,  and 
we  were  able  to  visit  many  more  who  were 
sick.  When  Mr.  Ellis  came  in  the  next  year, 
he  brought  medicine,  and  gave  some  to  Rat- 
simahara  and  me ;  and  we  two  agreed  to  use 
the  medicine.  And  when  there  was  more 
than  ordinary  strong  disease  which  I  did  not 
understand,  I  looked  in  the  book  of  medicine 
which  Mr.  Ellis  left  with  us ;  and  five  hundred 
and  thirty-six  people  among  the  Christians 
were  healed ;  and  the  number  of  others  who 
were  healed,  we  sent  to  you.  And  when,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  that  medicine  was  in¬ 
creased,  great  was  the  joy  of  the  Prince,  and 
he  gave  me  some  little  boys,  slaves,  to  assist 
me  in  that  work  of  compa.ssion. 

“  This  is  the  state  of  tire  work  of  the  Lord 
with  me,  which  I  make  known  unto  you, 
beloved  brother  j  and  all  the  friends  here  visit 

Sou.  May  you  live,  and  have  happiness,  saith 
ainitsoutsoraka  a:id  his  brother."t 

Mr.  Ellis  was  fortunate  enough  to  ol)- 
tain  an  excellent  photograph  of  this  truly 
noble  man — whom  he  designates  as  “  my 
daily  and  most  jdeasant  com  panion” — on 
the  very  morning  of  his  departure  from 
the  capital.  It  indicates  great  simplicity 
of  character,  benevolence,  and  conscien¬ 
tiousness.  Preceding  portions  of  the 
autobiography  record  evidences  of  very 
considerable  mechanic.al  and  constructive 
talents  in  the  possession  of  the  writer. 
He  perished  in  this  latest,  and  probably 
most  severe,  ordeal  through  which  his 
Christian  countrymen  h.ave  passed. 

At  length,  in  1861,  tidings  reached 
Europe  of  the  death  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  accession  of  her  son  to  the  throne, 
under  the  title  of  Kadama  II.  By  na¬ 
ture  superstitious,  cruel,  and  pitiless,  the 
idol-keepers  had  found  Ranavalo  no  un¬ 
willing  instrument-  in  their  persistent 

*  Prisoners  in  Madagascar  are  frequently  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  their  place  of  confinement  during 
tlie  day,  and  earn  a  livelihood  by  work,  or,  more 
generaiiy,  by  beg:ging. 

f  The  uecount  was  written  and  forwarded  to  a 
native  eonvert  residing  in  Mauritius. 


efforts  to  suppress  the  Christian  move¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless,  strict  justice  cannot 
refuse  some  consideration  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  the  Queen  found 
herself  placed.  The  widow  of  Radaraa 
had  succeeded  to,  or  at  least  possessed 
herself  of,  a  partially  consolidated  king¬ 
dom.  Radama  had,  indeed,  overrun  the 
whole  island ;  but  his  death  was  the 
signal  for  a  vigorous  effort  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Ilovas,  and  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Queen’s  reign  were  little 
more  than  a  succession  of  merciless  and 
exterminating  expeditions  into  these 
distant  and  revolutionary  provinces. 
Messrs.  Freeman  and  Johns,  who  wrote 
their  narrative  in  1840,  set  down  the 
number  of  human  beings  who  had  fallen 
up  to  that  period  at  100,000,  and  those 
brought  back  to  the  capital  and  reduced 
to  sTavei-y  at  twice  as  many  more. 
Under  these  circumstances  of  a  disputed 
allegiance  in  more  distant  provinces, 
disaffection  in  the  heart  of  the  Hovas 
stimulated  by  the  adoption  of  a  new 
form  of  faith  was  all  the  more  likely 
to  provoke  immediate  and  unhesitating 
efforts  at  repression. 

These  tidings  came  accompanied  by 
an  invitation  from  the  new  King  to  Mr. 
Ellis  to  repeat  his  visit  to  Madagascar, 
.and  take  up  his  residence  at  the  capital; 
which  was  complied  with  in  the  summer 
of  1862. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  course  of 
policy  more  opposite  to  the  preceding 
one  than  that  which  Mr.  Ellis  now  found 
in  actual  practice  on  landing.  Indeed, 
there  can  no  doubt  that  the  new  Ra¬ 
dama  entered  on  the  fulfilment  of  hLs 
promise  of  “  a  bloodless  reign,”  that  pre¬ 
dominating  idea  of  his  mind,  in  its  moat 
large  and  perfect  acceptation.  A  decent, 
orderly,  and  devout  congregation  aw.ait- 
ed  the  English  missionary  at  the  port  of 
Taniatave,  prepared  to  celebrate  divine 
service  with  absence  of  all  restriction  or 
concealment.  Numbers  of  exiles  were 
met  along  the  way  to  the  capital,  now 
]>ermitted  to  spend  the  evening  of  their 
lives  in  security  amid  its  earlier  scenes ; 
and  the  city  itself  was  found  peopled  by 
those  who  had  been  long  regarded,  save 
by  their  nearest  relatives,  as  having 
finally^  succumbed  to  the  violence  of  per¬ 
secution.  “  It  is  like  coming  ng.ain  from 
the  dead,”  was  the  exclamation  heard  on 
all  sides.  “  Some  of  these,”  writes  Mr. 
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Ellis,  “  I  found  feeble,  wasted,  bedridden 
sufferers.  Yet  to  them  and  to  their 
friends  their  return  was  indeed  a  jubilee, 
but  a  jubilee  kept  with  tears,  and  with 
touching  meniories  of  the  absent.  To 
some  it  was  like  coming  to  their  Chris¬ 
tian  home  and  friends  to  die ;  to  others 
it  was  to  live,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  free 
course  of  the  Gospel  in  their  country. 
Some  few  of  them  have  never  regain^ 
any  amount  of  robust  healih,  but  remain 
siclcly  and  feeble.”  No  less  remarkable 
a  feature  of  the  metrojMjlis  was  the  free¬ 
dom  with  which  Christian  saluted  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  spoke  on  religious  matters.  The 
new  King  he  found  superintending  the 
building  of  a  school ;  and  sites  for  six 
places  of  public  Christian  worship,  on 
the  scenes  of  the  late  persecutions,  and  to 
be  known  as  “  the  Memorial  Churches,” 
had  already  been  granted. 

Other  political  changes  of, importance 
now  quickly  followed.  The  ordeal  by 
Tangeua  w.a8  abolished,  as  akso  all  capital 
punishment.  All  confiscations  were  re¬ 
stored,  political  offenders  pardoned,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  refnictory  provinces 
who  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes ;  even 
the  bones  of  those  who  had  died  in 
bondage  w'ere  remitted  to  their  native 
districts  in  order  that  they  might  repose 
in  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors — a  con¬ 
cession  of  singular  value  to  the  Malagasy, 
which  appears  to  have  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  strong  feeling  of  loyalty  in 
those  hitherto  disaffected  provinces :  on 
the  occasion  of  a  powerful  and  warlike 
tribe  coming  to  the  capital  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  monarch, 
they  made  public  surrender  of  their  im¬ 
plements  of  war ;  but  the  King  returned 
Uiem  to  them,  requesting  that  they  would 
keep  them  for  use  against  his  enemies. 
All  restrictions  were  removed  from 
foreign  trade,  and  import  and  export  du¬ 
ties,  hitherto  oppresdve  and  vexatious, 
wholly  abolished,  Mr.  Ellis  strongly 
and  frequently  objects  to  this  latter 
innovation,  though  he  nowhere  places 
us  in  full  pos.session  of  the  grounds  of 
his  objections;  and,  possibly,  they  had 
their  origin  in  the  religions,  rather  than 
in  the  economic,  results  of  the  measure 
as  calculated  to  bring  the  natives  into 
sudden  and  close  contact  with  an  unde¬ 
sirable  class  of  foreign  traders.  This 
change  ajipears  to  be  connected  in  his 
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mind  with  much  succeeding  disaster — 
though  that  disaster  was  wholly  internal 
in  its  origin  and  progreas — and  he  made 
it  the  sulyoct  of  strong  remonstnince 
with  the  King.  But  on  this  point  the 
new  Kadama  w.as  firm,  and  his  firmness 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  largeness  of  view  and  native  pene¬ 
tration  not  always  found  in  a.ssociation 
with  better  and  longer  opportunities  of 
observation,  lie  confessed  his  inability 
to  see  the  necessity  of  a  repeal  of  the 
edict;  there  was  now  no  war,  and  his 
object  was  to  perpetuate  [Kjace ;  customs 
made  things  dearer  to  everybody,  and 
with  peace  and  commerce  the  country 
might  hope  to  do  without  them ;  he 
himself  needed  money  for  himself,  for  his 
family,  in  order  that  he  might  build  his 
new  palace  (which  appears  to  be  incum¬ 
bent  on  all  new  sovereigns),  but  he  could 
not  consent  th.at  the  price  of  necessaries 
should  be  raised  on  that  account ;  be¬ 
sides,  he  had  passed  his  word  that  he 
would  take  off  the  duties,  atid  if  he  now 
reimposed  them  both  his  own  people  and 
foreigners  would  say  that  ho  was  un¬ 
stable,  that  he  did  not  abide  by  his 
promise ;  and  they  would  neither  respect 
nor  put  confidence  in  him.  h'inally,  he 
would  consider  the  subject,  though  his 
heart  did  not  tell  him  he  bad  done 
wrong.  “  I  am  sorry,  very  soiTy  indeed, 
that  my  giving  up  the  duties  should  not 
be  thought  well  of  by  my  friends  abroad  ; 
but,  if  the  country  prospers,  they  will 
perhaps  change  their  opinions.”  “  Rada- 
ma,  on  this  occasion,*’  adds  Mr.  Ellis, 
“exhibiti'd  more  decision  and  firmness 
than  I  gave  him  credit  far.  lie  spoke 
with  much  animation,  but  with  perfect 
self-command  TiuJ  courtesy.”  Another 
change  was  the  abolition  of  all  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
spirituous  liquoi-s,  which  had  been  of 
extreme  rigor  during  the  preceding 
reign.  And  here,  though  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  free-traders  may  find  some 
grounds  in  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  case  for  Mr.  Ellis’s  further  remon¬ 
strances,  the  reply  of  the  King  is  not 
wanting  in  similar  indication  of  a  clear 
and  independent  turn  of  thought. 
“  There  was  intoxication  in  my  mother’s 
time,  when  its  punishment  was  death.” 

It  was  under  these  altered  circumstan¬ 
ces  that  Mr.  Ellis  now,  for  the  second 
time,  took  up  his  residence  at  Antanana> 
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rivo.  lie  held  no  odlcinl  appointment 
in  the  country,  and,  indeed,  as  he  him¬ 
self  assures  us,  studiously  abstained  from 
all  expression  of  opinion  on  its  national 
policy,  unless  when,  as  in  the  preceding 
instances,  he  received  asp.'cial  invitation 
from  the  King  to  sUite  his  views ;  which 
he  did  in  the  presence  of  others.  Un¬ 
officially,  he  bec.ime  the  intimate  friend 
and  companion  of  the  new  King;  but  his 
public  position  remained  that  of  agent  or 
representative  of  tlie  London  Missionary 
Society,  in  building  the  several  [daces  of 
public  Christian  worship,  sites  for  which 
nad  already  been  granted  ;  in  distribut¬ 
ing  the  new  staff  of  teachers  which  the 
Society  now  sent  out ;  and  in  organizing 
a  general  school  system.  In  addition, 
the  nobles  ami  chief  officers  of  state  ex- 
[ires-sing  a  strong  desire  that  their  sons 
should  participate  in  those  opportunities 
of  education  denied  to  themselves,  Mr. 
Ellis  received  them  for  two  hours  daily 
at  his  own  residence ;  and  writes  in  very 
favorable  terms  of  their  aptitude  and 
general  progress.  The  King  also  asked 
lor  an  iiour  a  day  for  his  own  study 
of  English  ;  during  which  Mr.  Ellis  read 
with  Ids  royal  pupil  in  some  English 
book,  generally  the  Bible,  and  con¬ 
versed  on  matters  of  Enropc*an  polity. 
We  deem  it  thus  necess.ary  to  enter  into 
explanation  of  Mr.  Ellis’s  [losition  at  the 
seat  of  governm^'iit,  in  the  face  of  com¬ 
ing  disaster.  The  jiosition  was  one  of 
difficulty  in  the  midst  of  conflicting  ele¬ 
ments—  both  religious  and  secular — now 
beginning  to  rise  into  notice  when  freed 
from  the  dire  weight  of  the  late  Queen’s 
rule ;  and  we  repeat  that  Mr.  Ellis  ap- 
[lears  to  us  to  have  filled  it  with  tact, 
delicacy',  and  a  spirit  of  usefulness.  A 
man  ot  less  reserve,  of  more  unscrupu¬ 
lous  freedom  of  action,  might,  indeed, 
have  pressed  his  counsels  upon  the  King 
with  greater  persistence,  or  thrown  in 
his  fortunes  with  him  at  the  close — and 
it  is  diflicult  to  repress  a  sense  of  regret 
that  the  hapless  Iladama  was  left  friend¬ 
less  at  his  hour  of  sorest  need — but  that 
course,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  wouM 
have  embroiled  his  own  government — 
would  have  deprived  the  Society  of  its 
strictly  spiritual  character — and  would 
have  fastened  on  the  native  heathen 
mind  a  still  stronger  impression  of  the 
political  tendencies  of  Christianity. 

It  is  with  very  considerable  difficulty 


we  trace  the  rise  and  growth  of  these 
new  elements.  The  im|xidiinents  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  disentangling  any  given 
fact  of  native  origin  are  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  Euro[iean  residents  of  the 
capital ;  and  Mr.  Ellis— though  not  unob¬ 
servant  of  affairs  around  him,  tmd  cer¬ 
tainly,  of  all  Europeans,  in  possession  of 
the  greatest  facilities  for  information — . 
is  much  more  at  home  when  dealing 
with  native  domestic  life  and  manners 
than  with  political  intrigues  and  mat¬ 
ters  of  state.  Other  accounts — native, 
French,  ami  Homan  Catholic — are  cer¬ 
tainly  tinged  with  the  |>eculiar  interests 
which  influenced  the  writers.  We  have 
designated  these  new  elements  as  both 
religious  and  secular ;  and  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  itlol-keepers  were  not 
now  the  only  party  which  looked  on  wdth 
discontent.  We  have  already  stated 
that  the  sovereign,  in  actual  practice, 
sought  the  advice  of  the  great  officers  of 
state,  who,  in  time,  came  to  form  a  rec¬ 
ognized  council.  But,  besides  these,  there 
was  also  a  royal  bodyguard,  known  as  the 
Menamaso,  whose  duties  consisted  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  person  of  the  King,  in  form¬ 
ing  his  retinue  on  ceremonious  occasions, 
and  even  in  partaking  of  his  social  pleas¬ 
ures  ami  recreations.  They  were  young 
men,  chiefly  chosen  from  the  sons  of  the 
nobles ;  but  the  King  could  also  elevate 
to  its  ranks  any  one  whose  particular 
qualities  caught  his  fancy,  or  whoso 
personal  ap[)earance  [jromised  to  add 
attraction  to  the  corps.  The  close  and 
intimate  roy.al  favor  accorded  to  them 
rendered  them  arrogant  and  overbearing 
to  their  less  privileged  fellow  subjects ; 
and  at  all  times,  they  appear  to  have 
been  an  object  of  jealous  suspicion  to 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  Menamaso 
of  the  new  King  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
former  companions  of  his  youth,  and  his 
genial  spirits  .and  love  of  social  amuse¬ 
ment  aj)poar  to  have  thrown  him  much 
into  their  hands.  The  chief  officers  of 
state  and  of  the  household  under  his 
mother  still  continued  to  hold  office 
under  the  new  Hadama,  but  the  Mena¬ 
maso  came  gradually  to  invade  their 
proper  function  as  a  council  of  advice. 
They  sold  offices,  exercised  the  chief 
patronage,  and  were  generally  regarded 
as  acq^uiring  an  injurious  influence  over 
the  King.  The  preparations  for  the 
coming  coronation  of  the  new  monarch-— 
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which  the  period  of  national  .mourning 
for  hi.s  mother  had  deferred  to  close  on  a 
twelvemontii  after  his  accession — had  pre¬ 
vented  any  very  open  expression  of  dis¬ 
content  ;  and  the  coronation  itself,  held 
with  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  which  the 
nation  could  call  to  its  aid,  and  assisted 
by  the  presence  of  representatives  of  both 
,  the  Biitish  and  French  Governments, 
seemed  to  revive  in  its  full  enthusiasm 
the  early  popularity  of  the  sovereign. 

But  other  agencies  were  also  at  w'ork. 
The  perfect  religious  toleration  which 
had  marked  the  new  reign  was  ail  the 
more  di'tastef’ul  to  the  idol-keepers,  as 
they  could  indulge  in  no  hope  of  chang¬ 
ing  that  ruling  instinct  of  the  King’s 
nature;  but,  indeed,  it  appears  to  us 
that  these  guardians  of  the  native  relig¬ 
ion  received  a  serious,  if  not  disabling, 
blow  in  the  death  of  Ranavalo.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  now  by  no  means  idle. 
Mr.  Ellis  mentions  certain  native  death- 
tokens  as  left  at  his  house ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  reading  with  the  King,  he 
states  that  his  life  was  placed  in  extreme 
peril.  A  number  of  idol-keepers  and  their 
fanatical  followers  burst  into  the  room, 
armed  with  staves ;  and  though  they  re¬ 
tired  in  obedience  to  the  King,  who  stood 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  placing  his  hand  on  his  shoul¬ 
der,  and  waived  them  off,  the  more  fu¬ 
rious  of  them  again  returned,  and  were 
expelled  only  by  force.  They  directed 
their  chief  efforts,  however,  to  influence 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Humors  oi 
visions  and  voices  of  tlie  royal  ancestors 
spread  through  the  city,  though  from  no 
apparent  source.  Reports  of  a  new  and 
strange  disease  in  the  country  districts 
followed ;  and,  presently,  the  disease 
itself  appeared  in  the  capital.  Young 
persons,  chiefly  females,  exhibited  them¬ 
selves  as  seized  by  an  involuntary  danc¬ 
ing  mania,  and  were  to  be  seen  daily 
dancing  through  the  streets,  market¬ 
places,  and  other  localities  of  public  re- 
soit.  Chiefly,  however,  they  were  at¬ 
tracted  toward  the  palace,  the  tombs  ot 
the  royal  ancestors,  and  the  buildings 
for  Christian  worship  now  in  course  oi 
erection.  Slaves  appeared  to  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  liable  to  the  dancing  sickness ;  but, 
eventually,  a  number  of  soldiers,  when  at 
drill,  broke  from  the  ranks,  and  exhib¬ 
ited  all  the  symjptoms  of  the  strange  in¬ 
fection.  The  King’s  son,  a  lad  of  some 
ten  years  of  age,  appears  to  have  been 
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tampered  with.  He  was  seized  with 
fever;  and,  escaping  from  his  bed  and 
from  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  he  ex¬ 
hibited  all  the  symj)toms  of  the  dancing 
mani.a,  declaring  tliat  he  heard  voices 
from  the  spirit  world,  and  that  the  royal 
ancestors  had  spoken  to  him.  Among  a 
people  whose  native  religion  consisted 
of  little  more  than  superstitious  fears 
and  forebodings,  these  occurrences  pro¬ 
duced  a  strong  impression  ;  and  even 
extended  their  influence  to  the  mind  ol 
the  King.  Truth,  however,  compels  us 
to  add  that  the  religious  clement  of  the 
coming  catastrophe  was  not  wholly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  native  form  of  faith.  Some 
short  time  previously,  a  staff  of  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  of  the  Jesuit 
order,  had  established  itself  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  ;  and,  from  exceedingly  small  and 
discouraging  beginnings,  had  come  to 
acquire  influence  at  the  palace.  Air. 
Ellis  does  not  withhold  his  a<lmiration 
from  the  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  of 
these  men  to  their  order ;  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  their  right  to  make  converts  to 
their  own  peculiar  form  of  Christiani¬ 
ty.  But  the  Independent  minister  seems 
to  have  evinced  slight  disposition  to  ac¬ 
cord  8ymp.athy  or  cooperation  to  these 
followers  of  Loyola ;  and,  indeed,  in  the 
reports  of  that  body — which  our  critical 
conscience  has  obliged  us  to  examine — 
it  is  charged  against  him  that,  “  fanati¬ 
cal  and  envious  pre.aclier  that  he  is, 
he  preferred  plunging  Aladagascar  into 
barbarism  to  sharing  with  Catholics  the 
hohor  of  civilizing  it.”  * 

However,  we  have  .already  stated  our 

*  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  we  had  consulted  these 
reports,  publislied  under  the  sanction  of  the  Propa¬ 
ganda,  tliat  vre  were  aware  how  much  forbearance 
Mr.  Ellis  had  exercised  in  the  matter.  He  is  there 
described  as  “  the  man  with  the  lung  uose.”  the 
designing  plotter,”  “  wretched  fanulic,”  “  the  au- 
tlior  of  the  disgraceful  revolution,”  '•  the  evil  genius 
which  directs  all  this  disorder,”  “the  individual 
whose  atrocious  conduct  I  cannot  put  on  paper,” 
“  who  exercised  a  sort  of  magnetism  over  the 
King,”  and  “  is,  at  this  moment,  raising  the  slaves, 
and  urging  them  to  assassinate  the  French  ;  ”  we 
are  not  sure  but  he  is  alluded  to  as  the  arch-fiend 
himself  in  the  following ;  “  We  have  a  hand-to-hand 
fight  with  the  duvil.  who  would  fain  have  us  flee 
before  his  face.”  Mr.  Ellin  did,  indeed,  stand  be¬ 
tween  Madagascar  and  Roman  Catholicism,  be  it 
his  praise  or  his  reproadi — Ihongh  he  certainly  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  have  done  so  more  by  the  moral  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  position  tlian  by  the  active  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  interference  here  aUributed  to  him,  and  which 
we  believe  to  have  bad  existence  only  in  the  sus- 
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opinion  that  the  revolutionary  movement 
was  a  political  one,  though  much  compli¬ 
cated,  in  all  probability,  %  religious  con¬ 
siderations;  and  these  latter  appear  to 
have  been  chielly  instrumental  in  impart¬ 
ing  to  the  King  that  hesit^ition,  bewilder¬ 
ment,  and  tinal  obstinacy  which  so  fatally 
heightened  the  catastrophe.  Heyond  all 
doubt,  a  growing  and  culminating  re.sent- 
ment  against  the  Menamaso,  as  the  evil 
advisers  of  the  King,  was  tlie  predomi¬ 
nating  idea  in  the  public  mind  ;  nor  was 
it  long  without  receiving  strong  proofs 
of  justihcution.  Mr.  Ellis  will  have  it 
that  the  abolition  of  the  customs  duties 
gave  great  offence  to  the  nobles  and 
chief  officers  of  state ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  such  of  them— a  considerable  num¬ 
ber,  we  believe — as  derived  their  chiei 
revenues  from  the  collection  of  those  du¬ 
ties,  he  is  probably  right,  liut  royal 
proclamations  and  changes  followed  of  a 
far  more  impolitic  character.  A  certain 
M.  Lambert  had  been  a  resident  in  the 
capital  during  the  preceding  reign,  and 
bad  strongly  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  Prince  Koyal,  obtaining  promi'^es 
from  him  to  be  carried  into  efiect  on  his 
accession  to  the  throtie.  Thu  King  now 
proceeded  to  ratify  these  engagements, 
and  they  w'ere  discovered  to  be  of  an 
extensive  and  highly  unpopular  nature. 
M.  Lambert  was  to  organize  a  French 
Company,  to  which  ceit;iin  territorial 
alienations -were  to  be  made;  and  the 
Company  was  further  emjmw'cred  to 
establish  a  mint,  to  search  ibr  and  ap¬ 
propriate  minerals,  and  to  issue  a  st&te 
coinage.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ima- 
ine  concessions  more  in  opposition  to 
lalagasy  prejudices.  They  abhor  the 
idea  of  at»y  alienation  of  the  soil.  The 
people  were  never  free  from  certain 
fears  of  French  invasion  ;  and  the  issue 
of  a  state  coinage  was  naturally  regard- 

picions  of  the  writers ;  but  the  future  alone  maj  de¬ 
cide  whether  barbarism  is  to  be  tiie  alternative.  We 
regret  that  Mr.  KHia  could  not  codperate  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionariets;  but  our  readers — and, 
moat  aaaiircdly.  the  Roman  Catholic  missionariea 
tbemaelvea — must  see  the  well-nigh  iuauperable  dif- 
flculties  which  lay  in  the  way.  The  native  convert 
clung  to  hia  Bible  when  a  scrap  of  printed  paper 
found  in  hia  poaaeaaion  brought  death — but  distrib¬ 
uting  Bibles  is  one  of  the  charges  here  brought 
against  Mr.  Kllia ;  besides  which  the  pierformance  of 
public  worship  in  an  uuknowu  tongue,  and  tlie  em¬ 
ployment  of  emblems  which  could  b}'  poaaibility 
bear  assimilation  with  idolatry,  were  contrary  to  I  ho 
whole  previous  training  of  the  Malagasy  Christian. 


ed  as  a  usurpation  of  the  functions  of 
their  own  sovereign.  Strong  remon¬ 
strance  was  pressed  upon  the  King  be¬ 
fore  affixing  his  tiltimate  signature  tQ 
this  agreement.  But  Radaina  pleaded 
his  promise,  signed  the  treaty,  and  M. 
Lambert  sailed  for  France  to  organize 
his  new  Company. 

A  more  astounding  event  followed. 
Hitherto,  suits  at  law  were  argued  be¬ 
fore  twelve  judges,  who  appear  to  have 
exercised  the  functions  of  judge  and  jury 
together,  with  a  hnal  appeal  to  the  King. 
Tlie  King  now  aunoutiued  his  intention 
to  issue  a  proclamation  that,  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  date,  all  such  suits  were  to  be  de¬ 
cided  by  battle,  and  that,  in  these  judi¬ 
cial  combats,  it  should  be  lawful  for  a 
man  to  kill  his  adversary.  The  an¬ 
nouncement,  emun.ating  from  a  monarch 
hitherto  recognized  for  his  humanity, 
love  of  progress,  ayd  strong  personal 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  people,  ap¬ 
peal's  to  have  come  like  a  thunderclap 
on  the  land.  Mr.  Ellis  boldly  a.ssert8 
that  his  royal  pupil  had  lost  his  senses. 
From  that  hour  the  Meuam.aso,to  whom 
the  whole  was  attributed,  appear  to  have 
been  doomed  to  destruction.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  which  was  to  witness 
the  publication  of  this  extraordinary 
edict  at  Zoma,  the  great  market-place 
of  the  capital,  there  was  a  meeting  at 
the  residence  of  the  Chief  Minister ;  and 
a  long  proces-sion  of  nobles,  clad  in  the 
graceful  native  lamba,  wended  its  way, 
silent  and  thoughtful,  through  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis  to  the  palace,  to  make 
a  last  appeal  to  the  King.  Two  hours 
afterward  it  was  seen  returning,  more  si¬ 
lent  and  more  thoughtful  still.  The  King 
had  been  obdurate  and  reiilied,  “  I  will 
not  take  off  my  la>v ;  it  vvill  do  good  for 
my  country.”  It  is  even  added  that  the 
Chief  jMinister  knelt  to  him  before  the 
.assembled  nobles,  but  without  effect. 
Then — so  ran  refiort — the  Chief  Minis¬ 
ter  rose,  and  calling  on  the  nobles  to 
bear  witness  to  his  words,  asked  the 
King  was  it  to  >>e  war  with  the  Mena¬ 
maso  ?  to  which  the  King  replied,  “  Go- 
arm  yourselves !”  * 

•  Such  are  the  words  attributed  to  flie  King  in  a 
native  version  of  the  transaction  by  Rainilairivony, 
commauder-in-chief,  and  brother  of  the  Chief 
Minister,  himself  present  on  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Ellis’s  visits  to  the  pulaoe  appear,  at  tliis  period, 
to  have  been  wholly  reatricted  to  the  reading 
lesaons. 
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Mr.  EJlis’s  last  interview  with  the 
King,  on  this  eventful  day,  is  of  interest 
for  the  light  it  throws  on  some  previous 
.Uiatters  to  which  we  have  alluded : 

“  Thinking  it  right  to  go  to  the  King  agwn 
that  day,  in  the  hope  that  some  opportunity 
might  occur  of  spteaking  a  word  in  favor  of 
peace,  yet  not  wishing  to  be  out  so  late  as 
usual,  I  went  at  two  o'clock,  instead  of  three, 
in  the  afternoon.  I  found  tlie  King  sitting 
in  a  room  with  two  Catholic  priests;  and 
among  others  who  were  present  was  the  man 
who,  as  I  was  afterward  told,  was  the  leader 
of  the  party  who  had  laid  the  death-tokens 
at  my  door,  and  intended  to  do  what  those 
tokens  indicated,  though  I  was  ignorant  of 
anything  of  tlie  kind  at  the  time.  I  asked 
Radania  if  he  wished  to  read,  and  as  he  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative  and  rose  to  ^o  out, 
I  followed  him  into  the  room  in  winch  we 
usually  read  together.  There  I  deUvered  to 
him  a  roll  of  specimen  lithographs  of  places 
and  scenes  in  Madagascar,  which  I  had  that 
morning  received '  for  him  from  Lieuienant 
Oliver.  As  I  sat  down  beside  him  and 
opened  the  book,  tlie  two  priests  came  in 
and  sat  down,  and  as  we  were  about  to  be¬ 
gin,  Pere  Finaz  said,  ‘  I  have  a  little  busi¬ 
ness.’  On  which  I  proposed  to  retire.  The 
priest  remarked  that  it  was  only  a  very  short 
paper  which  he  wished  to  re^.  I  said  to 
the  King,  ‘If  it  is  ve^  short  I  will  stay, 
otherwise  I  must  go.'  The  priest  then  drew 
a  pamphlet  from  under  his  dress,  and  began 
to  speak  in  a  very  inarticulate  and  confused 
manner  about  something  I  had  said  on  a  for¬ 
mer  occasion  in  reference  to  Father  Jouen, 
pointing  to  the  pamphlet.  Interrupting  him, 
1  said,  ‘  Not  now.  I  have  not  time  to  hear  or 
say  anything  about  that  now — another  day 
and  turning  to  the  King,  I  said,  ‘  If  your  Maj¬ 
esty  pleases,  I  will  retire;  I  liave  business  at. 
home.’  The  priest  still  urging  that  it  would  not 
be  long,  the  King  exclaimed,  ‘  He  says  anoth¬ 
er  lime.’  I  then  hastily  shook  hands  with  the 
King,  bowed  to  the  priests,  and  left  the 
room,  apparently  much  to  their  surprise.” 

Such  was  their  last  meeting.  In  the 
me.an  time,  the  Ministerial  party — minis¬ 
terial,  of  late,  only  in  name — were  by 
no  means  inactive.  On  returning  to  the 
house  of  the  Chief  Minister,  they  drew 
up  a  formal  indictment  against  the  Men- 
amaso,  and,  without  separating,  passed 
a  resolution  of  death  against  the  entire 
body.  The  army  they  still  possessed, 
its  commander-in-chief  being  of  the  Min¬ 
isterial  party,  and  acting  in  concert  with 
his  brother,  the  Chief  Minister.  Their 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  troops 
appear  to  have  been  prompt,  vigorous, 
and  highly  effective.  Before  sunset, 


every  approach  to  the  city  was  garri¬ 
soned,  without  confusion  or  disorder. 
It  is  estimated  that  20,000  soldiers  were 
assembled  in  and  around  the  city  of  a 
thousand  suburbs,  with  scarcely  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  movement.  So  une.\pect- 
edly  came  the  whole  m.anceuvre  on  the 
Menamaso,  that  none  of  them  appear  to 
have  had  the  least  intimation  until  the 
messenger  of  death,  armed  with  the  fatal 
spt'ar,  stood  before  each.  Ten  fell  on  the 
public  thoroughfare — in  their  houses — 
at  their  places  of  business :  and,  as  they 
fell,  their  bodies  lay  untouched  till  the 
shades  of  night  permitted  their  removal. 
One  barely  found  time  to  spring  upon 
the  back  of  a  swift  horse,  and  csca})e  to 
the  depths  of  the  native  forest.  Thirty- 
three  lied  toward  the  pal.ace,  and  were 
received  within  its  walls  by  the  King, 
who  hastened  to  the  gate  to  meet  them. 
By  evening  the  whole,  of  the  Menamaso 
were  either  dead,  virtu.al  prisoners,  or 
hopeless  fugitives.  Not  the  least  extra¬ 
ordinary  part  of  this  purely  native  move¬ 
ment  was  the  absolute  order  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  property  which  marked  the  scene 
of  it.  No  private  citizen  was  interfered 
with ;  no  private  house  was  entered ; 
the  very  gardens  were  not  trampled 
upon.  With  the  morning,  the  Menama¬ 
so  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  palace 
were  demanded  of  the  King.  Hadama 
refused,  e.\postuIatcd,  and  at  length  con¬ 
sented  to  surrender  them  on  condition 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  Exile 
in  chains  was  the  most  lenient  commuta¬ 
tion  of  sentence  which  the  King  was  able 
to  obtain  on  their  behalf  from  the  Min¬ 
isterial  party,  and  they  were  led  off  to 
Zoma  to  have  their  chains  affixed.  Eu¬ 
ropeans  who  witnessed  the  sad  proces¬ 
sion  were  struck  by  its  singularly  melan¬ 
choly  aspect.  The  Menamaso  had  been 
stripjjed  of  their  gay  uniforms  ;  incessant 
rain  poured  on  their  bare  heads  ribd 
streamed  down  the  few'  garments  left  to 
them  ;  and,  during  the  whole  way,  thev 
lifted  not  their  eyes  from  the  ground. 
Arrived  at  Zoma,  while  their  chains  w'ere 
being  affixed,  the  spearmen  fell  upon 
them,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  ceased 
to  live. 

Nor  was  the  revolutiona'  y  movement 
to  stop  here.  At  midnight,  two  nobles 
presented  themselves  at  the  palace,  and 
sought  admission  to  the  King.  It  was 
rephed  that  he  was  asleep,  and  could  not 
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be  disturbed.  They  repented  their  vi.sit 
an  hour  later,  with  the  like  result.  With 
early  dawn,  they  again  presented  them¬ 
selves,  accompanied  by  a  few  followers. 
They  effected  an  entrance — broke  into 
the  King’s  apartment — and  dragged  him 
from  his  bed.  The  Queen  interposed 
with  cries,  and  promises  that  their  de¬ 
mands  would  be  satisfied — R.adama 
would  yield — they  could  depose  him — 
both  would  retire  from  the  capital ;  with 
difliciilly  she  was  forced  from  the  apart¬ 
ment.  The  young  monarch  is  stated  to 
have  Diet  his  end  with  dignity.  “  I  have 
never  shed  human  blood,”  were  the  last 
words  uttered  by  hhn  as  the  fatal  napkin 
stifled  all  further  speech.  His  body,  by 
ine.\orab!e  native  usage  dealt  to  crimi¬ 
nals,  lay  unmoved  until  nightfall.  Under 
the  covering  of  night,  it  was  stolen  out 
of  the  city,  and  consigned  to  earth. 
With  such  extreme  secrecy  were  these 
unhonored  rites  conducted  as  to  give 
occasion  to  subsequent  rumors  that 
Rnd.ama  still  lived. 

So  perished  a  ruler  whose  accession  to 
the  throne,  but  a  twelvem’onth  before, 
was,  to  his  own  countrymen,  as  the  sun 
rising  on  the  dark  and  terrible  night  of 
his  mother’s  cruel  reign — an  event  which 
Europe  had  awaited,  not  without  im- 
})atience,  as  the  termination  to  deeds 
shocking  to  humanity.  With  all  the 
causes  tending  to  pro«luce  so  singular  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  we  may,  perhaps, 
never  become  fully  acquainted  ;  but  we 
are  forced  to  regard  a  wild  and  unrea¬ 
soning  fear  of  foreign  subjugation — a  feel¬ 
ing  that,  under  the  new  reforms,  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  power  wan  growing  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  land,  as  lying  most  largely 
at  the  bottom  of  the  movement.  No 
doubt,  the  extraordinary  edict  of  the 
King  legalizing  ordeal  by  battle  precip¬ 
itated  matters ;  but,  with  the  concessions 
to  the  French  Company,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially,  those  alienating  native  territory, 
the  King  appears  to  us  to  have  seah'd 
his  doom.  M.  Lambert  had  sailed  for 
France  to  orgaixize  his  Company,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  his  treaty ; 
and  his  arrival  was  now  daily  expected, 
in  a  French  man-of-war,  on  the  coast. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  name  of  the  late 
King  was  removed  from  the  list  of  native 
sovereigns  which  it  is  customary  to  recite 
on  all  solemn  occasions — the  new  ruler 
ascended  the  throne  as  the  immediate 


succes.sor  of  Ranavalo— and  to  assert 
that  Radama  still  lived,  even  to  repeat 
his  name,  was  proclaimed  a  capital  of¬ 
fence. 

The  character  of  this  ill-fated  monarch 
cannot  but  be  accounted  singular.  The 
growth  to  maturity  of  many  noble  and 
highly  prepossessing  qualities  amid  the 
strangely  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  his 
mother’s  court  evinces  no  ordinary  orig¬ 
inality  and  independence  of  mind.  His 
love  of  social  pleasures  made  frivolous 
the  latter  months  of  his  reign  ;  nor  can 
they  be  freed  from  graver  charges  of 
folly  and  dissipation.  His  n.atural  gayety 
and  quick  sensibilities  greatly  heightened 
the  effects  of  wine,  and  he  was  easily 
intoxicated.  But  his  detestation  of 
cruelty,  his  kindly  affection,  hi.s  freedom 
from  all  malice,  and  his  unfailing  sym¬ 
pathy  with  all  that  ennobles  or  makes 
truly  great,  remained  undimmed  to  the 
close. 

The  Crown  was  now  offered  by  the 
Ministeri.al  party,  Avithout  delay,  to  the 
Queen  ;  by  whom  it  was  accepted.  Ra- 
bodo  was  of  royal  birth,  and  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne ;  but 
on  the  present  occasion — the  first,  it  is 
stated,  in  the  histoiy  of  the  country — it 
was  made  a  condition  that  she  ascended 
it  by  the  will  of  the  people.  Other  con¬ 
ditions  were  also  added.  Capital  punish¬ 
ment  was  to  be  again  in  force,  but  with¬ 
out  the  Tangena.*  Customs  duties  were 
to  be  resumed  ;  and  a  form  of  trial  more 
nearly  approaching  that  by  jury  was 
cstabli.shed.  Religious  tolerance  w.as  to 
be  continued,  and  foreign  commerce  en¬ 
couraged.  In  accordance  with  native 
usage,  the  Queen  adopted  the  reigning 
title  of  Rasoherina  ;  under  which  name 
she  has  since  continued  to  exercise  sov¬ 
ereign  power. 

It  was  not  .without  considerable  anx- 


*  Not  the  least  remarkable  characteristic  of  this 
peculiar  native  ordeal  is  the  hold  wliicli  it  appears 
to  exercise  over  the  country.  As  a  test  of  fruilt  or 
innocence,  it  is  most  barbarous  and  contemptible  in 
the  extreme.  Nevertheless,  thoufj^h  thus  excluded 
from  M.ilagasy  courts  of  justice  by  royal  edict — an 
exclusion  soujrht  to  bo  further  confirmed  by  a  dis¬ 
tinct  article  of  the  subsequent  Knfclish  treaty  of 
1865 — many  of  the  more  intelligent  and  better  edu¬ 
cated  nobles  have  expressed  desire  for  its  reintro¬ 
duction.  This,  as  well  ns  the  unfortunate  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  King  legalizing  ordeal  by  combat, 
would  seem  to  point  to  considerable  difficulties  in 
the  course  of  Malagasy  justice. 
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iety  the  native  Christians  witnessed  these 
revolutionary  changes.  No  time,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  have  been  lost  by  the 
Miiiistenal  party  in  making  intimation 
to  the  missionaries  that  the  movement 
would  in  no  way  affect  their  position  in 
the  country;  and  a  similar  assurance  was 
repeated  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  in¬ 
terview  with  the  new  sovereign,  to  which 
they  were  invited.  In  a  tew  weeks, 
complete  confidence  returned,  and  the 
attendance  at  the  several  places  of  public 
religious  worship  resumed  its  former  ap¬ 
pearance.  Subsequently  the  Queen  ac¬ 
corded  a  public  reception  to  her  Chris¬ 
tian  subjects;  on  w'bich  occasion  Mr. 
Ellis  estimates  that  more  than  7,000 
were  in  attendance,  including  several 
nobles  and  officers  of  high  rank.  Their 
number  and  appearance — by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  if  we  take  into  account 
that  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  had 
elapsed  since  a  period  was  put  to  a  series 
of  most  cruel  and  relentless  persecutions 
— seem  to  have  given  rise  to  some  sur¬ 
prise,  but  no  expression  of  alarm  or  dis¬ 
pleasure  was  made.  In  1805,  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  taken  of  an  amended  form  of 
the  English  treaty  to  introduce  a  clause 
guaranteeing  full  religious  liberty  to  all 
native  Christians.  Tlie  importance  of 
such  a  safeguard,  thus  forming  portion 
of  a  solemn  international  treaty,  is  great¬ 
er  than  might  at  first  sight  appear ;  and 
should  a  desire  for  Christian  persecution 
again  arise,  the  traditional  native  policy 
would  hesitate  before  breaking  with  a 
European  Power.  The  number  of  native 
Christians  in  the  capital  and  its  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood  is  now  estimated  at 
18,000,  distributed  among  seventy-nine 
churches,  under  care  of  seven  English 
missionaries,  and  ninety-five  native  pas¬ 
tors  and  teachers.  There  are  also  twenty 
schools  including  a  trainijig  school  in 
full  working  order,  with  preparations  to 
enlarge  this  portion  of  missionary  work. 
This  estimate  is  comprehended  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  is  exclusive  of  distiint  and  more 
scattered  fields  of  Christian  Labor. 

With  such  brief  and  necessarily  imper¬ 
fect  record,  we  now  take  our  leave  oi 
this  most  interesting  subject.  Our  read¬ 
ers  will  have  already  learned  that  no¬ 
where,  in  modem  times,  has  Christianity 
so  fearlessly  and  so  successfully  grappled 
with  brutal  superstition  and  heathen  fa- 
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naticism.  But  the  earlier  intercourse 
of  civilization  with  barbarism  is  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  per¬ 
ilous  to  the  latter;  and,  during  some  suc¬ 
ceeding  years,  the  course  of  M.alagasy 
progress  must  be  watched  with  solici¬ 
tude.  Any'  considerable  relapse  from 
Christianity  we  regard  as  unlikely.  The 
peojiie  have  shown  themselves  peculiarly 
fitted  for  its  intelligent  and  permanent 
reception,  and  those  fierce  storms  of 
religious  jiersecution  which  might  upturn 
a  more  w'eakly  growth  have  only  sent 
its  roots  deeper  into  the  soil. 
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BKTivEENthe  firstof  January,  1865,  and 
the  first  of  January,  1 866,  there  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  Kingdom  two  nun- 
dred  and  seventy-five  volumes  of  verse. 
If  w’e  but  consider  the  mental  and  physical 
disease,  the  unrest,  the  baffled  ambitions, 
the  piteous  wrestling  with  circumstances 
which  these  volumes  typify,  we  shall  say 
that  in  the  social  history  of  that  year 
there  are  few  more  pathetic  facts  to  be 
met  with.  Clever  newspajier-writers 
applying  to  such  a  statement  their  handy 
trade-gau^e  of  utilitarianism,  would  prob 
ably  dismiss  it  into  the  limbo  of  treated 
topics  with  a  few  happy  remarks  concern¬ 
ing  the  new  deluge.  But  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  :  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  the  unhealthy  tendencies  of  mo¬ 
dem  life,  or  of  a  growing  want  of  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  amateur  versifiers, 
or  of  the  unconscionable  negligence  ot 
critics.  Prob-ably  at  no  period  since  the 
ingenuity  of  man  lit  upon  the  fatal  “  ao- 
coiiiplishment  of  verse”  has  there  been 
any  lack  of  those  young  gentlemen  w'ho 
love  to  rhyme  in  secrecy.  Had  Lydia 
truthfully  replied  to  the  question  ot 
Horace,  she  would  most  likely  have  said 
that  Sybaris,  shunning  the  sunlit  field  of 
Mars,  was  only  trying  to  write  ridiculous 
sapphics  about  her  pretty  eyes,  or  fingers, 
or  feet ;  while  it  is  morally  <5ert,8in  that 
numbers  of  Homan  youths  must  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  privately  composing 
./Eneids  wdth  their  ow’n  foolish  self  for 
hero  and  with  no  adventures  to  speak 
of.  In  those  days,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
Sybaris  was  content  if  his  jolting  dactyls 
won  a  kiss  from  the  lady  they  celebrated  ; 
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and  the  authors  of  spurious  .<Eneid.s  got 
through  the  measles  of  imitation  witliout 
harm  to  themselves  or  trouble  to  their 
friends.  Pretty  nearly  all  Shakespeare’s 
lovers,  iire  rhymers ;  but  where  do  wc 
find  one  of  them  trying  to  sell  the  feeble 
offspring  of  his  love  to  a  Moloch  of  a 
publisher  ?  Valentine  himself,  when  at 
the  end  of  a  sonnet  he  had  anticipated 
in  one  line — 

Sylvia,  this  night  I  will  enfranchise  thee — 

a  great  political  project  of  the  present 
day,  stuffed  poetry  and  politics  together 
into  his  cloak-pocket,  and  had  nigh  gone 
mad  when  the  duke  brought  them  to 
light,  ft  has  been  reserved  for  the 
civilization  of  a  later  age  to  create,  dur¬ 
ing  one  year,  in  the  minds  of  nearly  three 
hundred  men  and  women,  the  conviction 
of  the  possession  of  heaven-born  genius. 

One  cannot  avoid  a  suspicion  that 
much  of  this  hallucination  and  of  its  con¬ 
sequent  misery  has  been  produced  by 
careless  criticism.  \^rsiners  depend 
upon  reviews  for  what  recognition,  cor¬ 
rection,  and  guidance  they  are  likely  to 
receive,  simply'  because  reviewers  alone 
read  their  volumes.  This  is  a  duty  entrust¬ 
ed  by  society  to  the  conscience  of  critics. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  duty  is  a  public 
one ;  that,  to  avoid  the  painful  iKwsibility 
of  a  struggling  genius  being  crushed 
down  by  neglect,  we  ought  to  inform 
ourselves  of  the  actual  merit  of  each  ot 
these  books.  The  principle  is  praisc- 
worthv;  but  its  application  will  become 
Missible  only  when  man’s  life  ceases  to' 
le  narrowed  by  the  limits  of  birth  and 
death.  Not  even  in  the  exhau.stive 
catalogues  of  human  dul^  furnished  by 
Lothario,  or  Jamo,  or  ^Vilhel!n  himself, 
do  we  find  that  it  is  demanded  of  us  to 
read  all  contemporary  literature — and 
all  previous  literature,  for  the  matter  ot 
that,  in  order  to  form  just  comparisons. 
Mankind  have  other  .and  as  important 
duties  to  perform,  the  omis-'ion  of  which 
would  be  virtual  suicide.  We  therefore 
ask  the  critic  to  tell  us  what  is  of  value 
in  such  volumes  as  come  before  him  ; 
and  how  does  he  do  his  work  ?  “  Why',” 
he  says,  “I  am  paid  by  the  length  of  the 
review  w'hich  I  write.  Most  books  of 
verse  are  only  worth  four  lines ;  many 
of  them  the  newspaper,  or  magazine,  or 
review  for  which  I  write  would  not 
mention  at  all.  If  I  were  to  spend  my 


time  gratuitously  in  reading  each  vol¬ 
ume  carefully,  I  should  starve ;  and 
there  is  no  divine  law  which  commands 
me  to  starve  for  the  benefit  of  any  verse- 
writer,  big  or  little.”  The  critic,  there¬ 
fore — we  speak  not  only  of  the  average 
critic  .as  he  is  to  be  found  in  modern 
journalism — eultiv.ates  the  art  of  saying 
nothing  gracefully ;  and  the  book  is  shut 
with  a  few  faint  sentences  of  approval. 
So  far  well.  The  next  best  thing  for  a 
man  w’ho  cannot  do  good  is  to  refrain 
from  doing  ill.  Occ<asionally,  however, 
the  critic  loses  sight  of  the  great  merit 
of  saying  nothing.  Perh.aps  some  not 
iinnaturm  wish  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
such  a  column  of  colorless  criticism 
leads  him  to  depart  from  his  theory  of 
negation,  and  he  commits  himself  to  rash 
verdicts  which  may  be  productive  of  the 
saddest  consequencres.  Let  us  take  an 
instance.  Mr.  John  Harris  is  a  “  Cornish 
poet”  who  h.as  W'ritten  some  decent 
verse,  chiefly  descriptive  of  rustic  life 
and  natural  scenery.  We  choose  the 
following  specimens  of  his  lines  solely 
because  they  happen  to  be  the  first  and 
last  verses  oi  the  “  Minor  Poems  ”  in  his 
most  recently  published  volume : 

In  Windsor’s  rojal  chapel, 

The  nobles  of  the  Itmd, 

The  flower  of  dear  old  England, 
Assemble  heart  and  hand; 

And  mitred  bishops  cluster 
Around  the  royal  pair. 

Far  Denmark's  bud  of  beauty 
And  Albion's  noble  heir. 

“  Good  evening,  Enoch  Elk,"  said  I, 

“Good  evening,  sir,"  said  ho; 

"If  men  would  only  seek  the  Lord, 

I  know  they’d  happy  be; 

For  He  has  sent  His  Spirit  down 
And  whispered  peace  to  me." 

Now  let  ns  look  at  what  reviewers 
h.ave  said  of  a  man  to  whom  the  writing 
and  publishing  of  these  verses  (amongst 
others  greatly  better,  be  it  s.iid),  was  a 
j)ossible  thing.  “  The  genius  exhibited 
in  the  book  to  which  we  are  drawing 
the  reader’s  attention  is  of  the  highest 
order,”  says  one.  “  Ilis  bays  abound  with 
some  of  the  finest  idea.s  we  remember 
ever  to  have  read,”  says  another.  “  A 
m.an  whose  soul  glows  with  the  fire  of 

f  enuine  inspiration,”  says  a  third.  “John 
larris  has  written  his  name  indelibly 
among  the  ^ets  of  the  age,”  says  a 
fourth.  “TTie  ‘Mountain  Prophet’ 
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contains  some  of  the  finest  lines  in  the 
language,”  says  yet  another.  Tlie  Athe¬ 
naeum  observes  that  his  writing  “  stirs 
the  blood  like  wine,  and  fills  us  with  a 
fuller  strength ;  ”  the  Literary  Gazette 
styles  him,  “one  of  the  truest  poets  ot 
our  time.”  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Mr.  Harris  should  in  his  pages  continu¬ 
ally  talk  of  himself  .as  a  “  poet,”  and  give 
the  history  of  his  life  as  “  Peeps  .at  a 
Poet,”  without  seeming  to  have  the  re¬ 
motest  glimmering  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  title  he  so  easily  assumes?  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  men  who  know 
their  veines  are  incomparably  superior 
to  those  we  have  quoted  should  fling 
themselves  into  print  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  an  cc^ually  flattering  recogni¬ 
tion  ?  Mr.  Harris  we  believe  to  be  per¬ 
sonally  a  most  worthy  man  ;  and  there 
is  something  which  stirs  the  heart 
toward  him  in  the  circumstances  which 
prompted  even  such  bald  lines  as  the 
following : 

Tlie  lust  cloven  months  thou’st  been  too  hard — 
Ten  pence  per  day  is  nil  I've  hud  of  thee, 

And  tills  has  caused  the  silent  tears  to  flow 
My  wife  and  I  have  sat  beside  the  hearth, 

And  told  our  sorrowing  tale,  with  none  to  hear, 
But  Him  wlio  listens  to  the  raven’s  cry. 

My  silent  lyre  has  rusted  in  niy  cot, 

Or  if  'I was  strung,  ’Xwas  strung  to  notes  of  woe,  etc. 

but  there  is  cruelty  as  well  as  dishonesty 
in  proclaiming  him  a  true  poet.  If  he 
is  one  of  the  few  great  ones  whom  the 
earth  has  from  time  to  time  received,  he 
may  well  be  bitter  with  the  world  for  so 
far  neglecting  his  books  as  to  leave  him 
in  a  position  where  he  cannot  procure 
“the  better  education  of  his  children,” 
which  he  seems  to  desire. 

We  have  made  it  our  business  to  read 
with  some  attention  a  tolerably  large 
number  of  recent  verse  writers,  especially 
that  class  which  does  not  usually  obtain 
for  itself  notice  in  current  reviews.  The 
task  has  not  been  wholly  unprofitable. 
“A  vein  of  Poetry,”  says  Mr.  Carlyle, 
“  exists  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  .  .  A 
man  that  has  so  much  more  of  the  poetic 
element  developed  in  him  as  to  have 
become  noticeable,  will  lie  called  Poet 
by  his  neighbors.”  In  these  volumes 
the  most  unobservant  reader  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  occasional  glimpses  of 
better  material  among  he:y)8  of  undeni¬ 
able  rubbish*;  and  the  question  naturally 
suggests  itself  whether,  in  the  event  of 
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such  a  thing  being  possible,  the  boiling 
down  of  the  three  hundred  volumes  of 
any  year  would  leave  as  re.sidue  one 
book  of  tiTie  poetry.  Before  proceed¬ 
ing,  however,  to  adduce  a  few  qf  the 
peculiarities  of  the  most  characteristic 
rhymers  we  have  encountered,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  show  the  reader  on  what 
principle  we  have  endeavored  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  diflferent  kinds  of  verse. 
That  principle  may  be  thus  briefly  slat¬ 
ed, — Nothing  is  poetry  whieh  could  as 
well  have  been  expressed  in  prose,  or, 
more  correctly.  That  idea  is  tiot  poetical 
the  conception  of  which  does  not  suffer 
by  being  expressed  in  prose.  The  test, 
we  admit,  is  a  somewhat  severe  one. 
It  strikes  whiteness  into  manifold  pas¬ 
sages  in  Byron,  for  example,  and  oblit¬ 
erates  whole  pages  of  Wordsworth, 
while  it  leaves  Shelley  and  Keats  almost 
untouched.  We  nevcrtheles.s  believe  it 
to  be  practically  sound.  ^  Let  the  most 
skilful  and  graceful  prose-writer  of  the 
century  endeavow  to  embody  in  prose 
the  conception  of  even  such  simple 
jKx  ms  as  Motherwell’s  “Jeannie  Morri¬ 
son,”  Heine’s  “  Die  schSiie  Augen,”  or 
Shelley’s  “Lines  to  an  Indian  .air.”  He 
may  adhere  as  he  likes  to  the  choice 
diction  of  the  original,  and  j'araphrase 
the  lines  without  a  word  of  commentary', 
yet  the  subtle  aroma  of  the  verses  will 
assuredly  be  gone.  The  rule  i.s  not 
without  exceptions ;  but  it  will  serve 
our  present  purpose.  P'or  in  most 
volumes  such  as  these  we  |>rocced  to 
notice,  not  even  paraphrase  is  necessary 
to  show  the  absence  of  poetry :  if  the 
lines  are  but  “run  on,”  to  use  a  printer’s 
phrase,  the  dullest  of  prose  is  the  result 
He  who  reads  for  the  first  time  Dis¬ 
appointed  Aspirations,  a  Satire  upon 
the  Present  State  of  Literah(re,hy  air. 
F.  A.  White,  will  probably  consider  it 
an  effort  to  make  fun  of  the  morbid 
fantasies  of  a  disappointed  poet ;  but 
further  study  of  this  singular  little  book 
will  do  more  than  merely  suggest  the 
fact  of  Mr.  White  being  the  real  plaintiff 
in  a  serious  case.  If  W'e  err  in  this  con¬ 
viction,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Mr.  White  pleads  wannly,  earnestly,  and 
withal  gracefully  for  the  imaginary 
“  Leonard  Leanheart  ”  who  is  the  hero 
of  the  volume,  and  the  author  of  its 
largest  poem.  “  My  life,”  says  this  Lean- 
heart,  “  has,  alas  1  been  frittered  away 
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in  the  vnin  pursuit  of  an  empty  shadow. 
1  have  at  length  ceased  from  pursuing, 
but  not  from  longing.”  Doubts  of  his 
own  inspiration  struggle  with  bitter 
thoughts  of  his  ill  success  being  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  neglect.  He  complains  that 
a  modern  critic  will  at  a  glance  dbpose 
of  the  poem  over  which  he  has  spent 
his  life.  He  maintains  that  he  has  “  a 
sacred  right  to  a  hearing,”  and  advocates 
the  formation  of  an  office  under  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  shall  receive,  read,  and 
give  a  definite  opinion-  regarding  all 
MSS.  submitted  to  it.  “  From  a  Govern¬ 
ment  that  so  liberally  pensions  success¬ 
ful  genius,  struggling  genius  has  a  claim 
for  some  assistance ;  if  it  protects  a 
Copperfield’s  literary  property  in  it 
should  protect  mine  in  posse.  Against 
“  Copperfiehl,”  whom  wo  take  to  be  Mr. 
Dickens,  Mr.  Leanheart  is  very  bitter ; 
perhaps  because  of  the  rejection  of 
certain  contributions  offered  to  All  the 
Year  Round.  “  Even  he,”  writes  Mr. 
Leanheart — 

Had  he  been  trod  on  as  he  treads  on  me. 

By  those  that  then  were  as  he  now  is,  never 
llad  made  a  name  that  shall  endure  forever, 

But  long  had  banished  iW>m  life’s  busy  scene. 
Forgot  with  “  Bo*  "  in  Aifuv>orik‘$  Magaxine. 

He  owns  his  incapability  of  writing  to 
lea.se  “  Copperfield.”  “  In  the  attempt 
lose  .all  the  magic  fire  of  heaven,  and 
sink  into  the  frozen  feebleness  of  imbe¬ 
cility.  It  would  be  to  the  full  as  fair  to 
ask  him  to  give  us  a  new  Principia^  a 
book  of  essays,  such  as  Bacon's,  or  a 
scheme  of  government  equal  to  one  of 
Si5yes’.  It  is  as  unfair  as  absurd.  But 
Talent  can  do  all  this ;  while  Genius  can 
utter  not  one  word  either  less  or  more 
than  is  in  its  sacred  commission.  Tal¬ 
ent  can  perform  to  order  w'hatever  style 
of  work  IS  for  the  time  being  most  in  re¬ 
quest — is,  in  a  word,  what  Johnson  er¬ 
roneously  defined  Genius  to  be.”  Crushed 
by  poverty,  tortured  by  doubt,  and  con¬ 
sumed  by  a  burning  sense  of  wrong, 
Leanheart,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  t.akes 
to  drink,  and  insanely  fancies  that  a 
writer  in  Somebody's  Luggage  wishes  to 
make  cruel  sport  of  him.  “Nothing 
short  of  instinct  could  have  supported 
me  under  the  agony  of  so  many  wretched 
years  that  might  have  been  most  happy ; 
and  yet  you  jeer  at  me  as  a  drunkard  ; 
you,  who  yourself  by  your  heartless 
cruelty  taught  me  and  myriads  like 
Nbw  Series. — Vol.  VIL,  No.  1, 


me  so  truly  devilish,  treacherous  a  reme¬ 
dy  for  our  cureless  malaily.”  It  is  not 
of  poverty  but  of  neglect  that  Mr. 
Leanheart  complains.  lie  does  not  seek 
an  extension  of  the  Literary  Fund  for 
the  benefit  of  such  persons  as  Poet 
Close  and  the  Orange  Minstrel,  Robert 
Young.  He  would  probably  give  a.s- 
sent  to  the  view  which  Mr.  Carlyle, 
with  so  much  good  feeling  and  bad  ar¬ 
gument,*  takes  when  he  hints  that  some 
modest  portion  of  starvation  may  be 
deemed  neneficial  in  the  great  “  Organ¬ 
ization  of  Men  of  Letters,”  which  the 
future  is  to  develop.  But  the  same  ob¬ 
jection  applies  to  hisscheine  for  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  struggling  genius,  and  the 
scheme  for  the  pecuniary  relief  of  poor 
literary  men.  Who  is  to  bo  the  arbiter  f 
Genius  only  can  recognize  genius.  Must 
we,  then,  transfer  our  best  writers  to  a 
sort  of  literary  Lying-in  Hospital,  and 
n^ike  them  sit  up  all  night  to  watch  the 
birth  of  infantine  men  of  letters  ?  Or 
shall  we,  os  we  do  now,  leave  the  de¬ 
cision  in  the  hands  of  some  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  who  has  just  been  called  upon  to 
si'ttle  the  design  for  a  new  National  Gal¬ 
lery  or  put  a  finisiiing  touch  to  a  Reform 
Bill  scheme?  Thereof  come  Messrs. 
Close  and  Young. 

The  four  “  Laments,”  to  which  is  giv¬ 
en  the  title  of  Disappointed  Aspira¬ 
tions,  are  merely  the  thoughts  contained 
in  the  dedic.ation  paraphrased  in  verse. 
The  third  “  Lament  ”  is  much  the  finest 
of  the  four,  in  which  he  prays  God  to 
spare  his  children  “  the  fell  infection  of 
my  Siren  song.”  It  is  an  energetic, 
sometimes  incoherent,  protest  against 
the  inhumanity  of  neglect,  and  contains 
“a  chorus  of  victims  of  the  arch-fiend 
Cruelty,  awaiting  their  murderers  here 
in  the  nethermost  hell  below.”  Homer, 
Socrate.s,  Tasso,  Camoens,  Kepler,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Bacon,  Rousseau,  Chatterton,  and 

*  “  Byron,  bom  rich  and  noble,  made  out  even 
less  than  Bums,  poor  and  plebeian.”  Whv  7  Be¬ 
cause  Byron  bad  not  the  natural  gifts  or  Bums. 
Byron  in  Burns’s  position  would  probably  have 
drunk  himself  to  death  witliout  writing  a  line. 
Burns  in  Byron’s  position  would  have  enriched  the- 
world  with  further  song  instead  of  breaking  his 
heart  on  the  bleak  pasturage  of  Ellisland.  Goethe, 
with  all  his  severe  adhesion  to  selfculture,  says 
that  he  never  would  have  risen  above  the  writing 
of  Wertherism,  had  he  been  compelled  by  need 
money  to  pander  to  the  popular  taste  he  bad  him¬ 
self  creat^ 
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Marat  appear  and  recite  their  wrongs 
or  the  crimes  to  which  they  have  been 
driven.  The  fourth  “  Uament,”  ostensi¬ 
bly  written  by  Mr.  White,  tells  the  sto¬ 
ry  of  Leonard’s  life,  and  also  how,  hav¬ 
ing  been  jilted  by  his  sweetheart  and 
despised  by  oold-hearted  editors  and 
publishers,  he  commits  suicide.  Leon¬ 
ard  thus  anticipates  his  end : 

CJurrt  be  the  lew  that  blocks  the  avenues 
or  Fame's  dear  temple  with  a  hireling  crowd. 

That  come  not  in  themselves  nor  suffer' others  I 
Cowed  by  the  hubbub,  stifled  in  the  press, 

Meek,  inert  genius,  with  a  sigh  gives  way 
To  bustling  talent,  skilled  in  pnffiug  fVaud, 

And  in  some  dark  retreat,  lone  as  the  grave. 

All  broken-hearted  pines  away  and  dies. 

There  is  no  incontinent  screeching 
a^inst  destiny  in  “  Patrick  Scott,  Esq.’’ 
He  relates  these  Legends  of  a  State 
Prison  Avith  a  grave,  majestic  air,  a 
grand  unconsciousness  of  bathos,  which 
overpower  and  awe  the  querulous  judg¬ 
ment.  Reading  them,  we  fancy  our¬ 
selves  listening  to  the  grandiloquent 
speech  of  a  provincial  recorder,  whom 
it  would  be  frank  blasphemy  to  interrupt. 
The  legends  relate  to  various  historical 
celebrities  who  have  at  one  time  or 
another  been  inmates,  against  their  will, 
of  the  Tower  of  London  ;  and  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  irregular  octosyllabic  measure 
which  Marmion  made  popular.  Several 
situations  in  the  stories  are  dramatically 
conceived ;  but  we  have  looked  in  vain 
through  the  entire  volume  for  the  tiniest 
bit  of  poetical  description  or  feeling. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
being  led  out  to  execution,  which  m,ay 
indicate  Mr.  Scott’s  manner : 

No  more  he  stnnda  ornately  drest. 

But  in  plain  mourning  suit,  and  meek 
And  loving,  one  whose  belter  mood 
Had  thriven  on  sacramental  food. 

A  haggard  beauty  stamps  his  face. 

But  on  it  there  exists  no  trace 
Of  trouble ;  nought  to  mark  the  sense 
Of  the  wrong  done  him,  for  he  calls 
That  world  a  larger  prison,  whence 
Some  hourly  are  ta'en  out  to  die. 

As  he  froth  his  own  narrow  walla 
This  day,  while  othera  longer  lie. 

Making  but  little  difference. 

A  marked  characteristic  of  most  verse 
writers  is  their  fun.  A  man  who  has 

Sroduoed  an  almost  |>erfect  imitation  of 
[r.  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam,  and  who 
writes  apparently  in  the  deepest  sadness, 
will  sudtlenly  break  out  into  a  hectic 
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laugh  and  cut  antics  like  a  penny  show¬ 
man.  It  seems  to  be  a  want  of  self-con¬ 
trol  which  prevents  these  gentle  imita¬ 
tors  preserving  their  secret ;  or  perhaps 
it  is  an  inordinate  desire  to  show  their 
wit  as  well  as  their  wistlom.  Men  whose 
writing  is  c^lm,  thoughtful,  and  even 
readable  sc  long  as  they  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  wlmt  is  sad  or  tender,  betray  a 
hopeless  inilH‘cility  and  a  grossly  bad 
ta.ste  Avhenever  they  try  to  be  I'unny. 
And  it  is  not  wild  mirth  Avhich  they 
chiefly  affect ;  godless  satire  and  Baccha¬ 
nalian  fervor  are  emially  distant  from 
these  mild  pages.  We  have,  instead,  a 
playful  chattiness,  an  air  of  knowing 
shrewdness,  with  here  and  there  a  pun, 
and  here  and  there  a  little  modest  bit 
of  cynicism ;  in  short  we  have  Mr.  Sala 
or  Mr.  Yates  done  into  rhyme.  Mr.  J. 
G,  Maxwell,  M.A,,  adopts  another  plan, 
however,  and  boldly  arranges  his  poems 
into  three  divisions,  c.aHing  the  volume 
Sighs,  Smiles,  and  Sketches.  Mr.  Max¬ 
well’s  “  Sighs  ”  are  good  in  tone  ;  seve¬ 
ral  of  his  “  Sketches  ”  are  Avell  written  ; 
but  his  “  Smiles  ”  are  somewhat  sad  ef¬ 
forts.  They  form  an  unpleasant  anti¬ 
climax  to  much  tliat  is  full  of  fine  feel¬ 
ing  ill  the  previous  portions  of  the  book. 
At  one  time  he  Avould  be  merry,  and 
writes  a  letter  to  Mr.  E.  Caperii,  “  the 
poet  postman  of  Bideford,”  congratulat¬ 
ing  him  on  having  “  tallow  on  his  ribs;” 
at  another  he  would  be  droll,  and  puts 
down  the  love-breathings  of  a  young 
Avoman  who  has  caught  a  severe  cold. 
Amidst  such  material,  ‘‘A  lay  of  lov  e  on 
Dartmoor”  is  wholly  out  of  place. 
There  is  in  this  quaint  little  effort  a 
blowing  of  fresh  wind  which  reminds  us 
of  Allan  Ramsay : 

'Midst  Dartmoor’s  nigged  Torrs,  one  summer’s 
day. 

Among  bright  heather  bells  and  furze  brakes 
yellow, 

Where  golden  plover  breed  and  fox  cubs  play, 

A  strapping  damsel  met  a  lusty  fellow ; 

With  drooping  head  and  half-averted  glance. 
Twiddling  her  thumbs  the  bashful  maiden 
stood; 

Tlie  bolder  swain  flrst  grinned,  then  looked 
askance. 

And  thus  poured  forth  his  pawiion's  rising 
flood. 

The  damsel  has  lost  her  Avay  on  the  moor, 
and  the  swain,  about  to  show  her  the 
path,  wishes  to  take  her  hand,  Avhich  she 
refuses  to  give  him  : 
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Jah. 

^  Cum,  Gireie,  don’t  be  zo  onkind, 

I  only  want  vor  pit  e  atrai^ht; 

Zartin  the  way  ee'l  never  vind 
Naw,  dan’t  a  walk  at  zicb  a  rate. 

Thee  wamt  zo  cram  la  Okinton, 

To  Giglet  market  t'ither  day ; 

Thee  never  aimed  to  aqnall  or  rin, 

When  Tummaa  kiaa^  e  there,  no  vny  I 

OiRZIK. 

Wliy,  what  a  lyart,  Jan,  thee  be  1 
A  niver  didn’t  no  zich  thing; 

A  wam’t  be  kiasod  by  zich  aa  he, 

A  lian’t  a  zeed  mnn  zince  the  apring. 

Cum,  dan’t  e  go  vor  crame  my  arm, 

Zo  zure  88  life  a'll  scat  the  vace; 

W'hat  waa’t  I  yeared  ’bout  Vamie  Varm, 
Why  don’t  e  go  vor  thaoce  place  T 

Jan  indignantly  denies  that  he  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  Fernie  Farm  or  the 
people  who  reside  there,  and  says  he 
cares  not  if  it  were  burnt.  lie  denies 
all  knowledge  of  a  certain  “  Nan;”  and  a 
reconciliation,  followed  by  a  Itetrothal, 
are  the  nattiral  consequences.  Those 
closing  stanzas  show  that  Mr.  Maxwell 
can  write  decently  when  he  forbears  to 
be  funny: 

The  thin  gray  mist  along  the  hill-aide  crept, 

And  slowly  spread  its  curtain  o’er  their  way; 
The  speckled  trout  in  every  deep  pool  leapt, 
Sprinkling  its  darkening  face  with  silvery 
spray. 

Tlie  sun’s  last  rays  were  glancing  on  the  scene — 
Ves-torr  and  HarJe  glittered  in  their  light, 

O'd  Cawsand’s  nigged  side  warmed  in  their  sheen. 
And  glowed  with  purple  deep  and  gold  bedight. 
The  sparkling  Taw  was  rushing  on  its  course. 
Gurgling  hoarse  music  to  its  granite  bed  ; 

The  green  rush  w’aving  marked  each  streamlet’s 
source. 

And  o’er  its  breast  its  downy  snow-flakes  shed. 
The  water  ouzel  skimmed  along  the  stream. 

The  raven  sought  his  mate  on  Ilaytorr’s height; 
Tlie  heron  left  the  shallows  with  a  scream. 

And  noisy  rooks  winged  home  their  straggling 
flight ; 

The  shadows  lengthened  on  the  fern-clod  hill. 

As  Jan  and  Girzie  left  their  love  tryst  there. 

But  somehow  in  the  lanes  they  linger^  still. 

For  Girzie  never  got  to  Morton  fair. 

Tlie  mirth  of  verse  writers  is,  generally 
speaking,  not  exhilarating;  but  their 
copying  of  the  mirth  of  other  writers  is 
simply  intolerable.  Thw  is  a  deep  into 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  few  fall ; 
even  an  imitator  knows  how  much  bet¬ 
ter  it  is  for  him  to  go  into  the  house  of 
mourning.  For,  indeed,  a  certain  amount 
of  poetical  sympathy  is  at  the  root  of  all 


this  imitation — a  certain  amount  of  na¬ 
tive  tenderness  which  instinctively  clings 
to  the  more  sentimental  of  our  poets. 
Milton  is  seldom  copied;  Shakespeare 
almost  never.  Our  minor  poets  may 
adopt  or  borrow  from  the  dramatic  terse¬ 
ness,  the  keen  analysis,  and  occult  thought 
of  Robert  Browning;  but  our  verse 
writers  prefer  the  melody,  the  felicitous 
phrasing,  and  sensitiveness  of  Tennyson. 
What  shall  we  say,  however,  of  the 
gentleman  who  falls  down  and  worships 
the  Inffoldthy  Letfendtf  These  legends 
are  clever  enongh,  as  every  one  knowit, 
and  sufficiently  pleasant  reading;  bnt 
imitations  of  them — witness  the  Bentley 
Ballade — have  hitherto  been  deplorable. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Nugent,  in  his  apology  for 
Anderleigh  Hall,  ingenuously  asks,  “  Is 
Ingoldsby  inimitable?”  and  proceeds  to 
toll  a  long  story  in  that  hystericaf  rhyme 
w'hich  has  awakened  his  imitative  facul¬ 
ties.  The  amount  of  labor  bestowed 
on  this  little  bonk  is  considerable.  The 
cadence  of  the  lines  is  almost  perfect ; 
and  in  the  112  pages  there  is  scarcely  to 
be  found  a  false  rhyme.  The  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  work,  otherwise  expended,  would 
surely  have  produced  something  better 
than  Anderleigh  JTall,  which  is  merely  a 
novelette,  with  conventional  characters 
and  a  worn-out  plot,  rendered  further 
unreadable  by  being  put  into  verse.  The 
author  appears  to  have  aimed  at  smart¬ 
ness  rather  than  humor,  and  has  at- 
t. lined  his  object;  but  the  result  is  neither 
interesting  nor  cheerful. 

A  very  different  volume  is  Philoctetes : 
a  Metrical  Drama  after  the  Antiqtie.  The 
author  of  Philoctetes  is  unknown  to  ns, 
but  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see 
him  ere  long  remove  himself  from  the 
ranks  of  mere  verse  writers.  He  seems 
to  be  a  skilled  and  practised  writer,  who 
has  not  yet  learned  to  tmst  his  own 
choice  of  subject.  The  finely  modulated 
blank  verse  and  pure  English  of  these 
pages  Are  linked,  in  the  first  place,  to  a 
subject  which  Sophocles  has  suggested 
to  a  host  of  poets,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  shades  of  thought  which  bear 
the  impress  of  Shelley  and  Tennyson. 
He  has  taken  for  the  subject  of  his  poem 
little  else  than  the  interview  between 
Ulysses  and  Philoctetes  in  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  having  cunningly  interwoven 
some  subsidiary  interest  with  the  story 
of  .^Egle,  a  girl  who  has  attended  the 
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hero  in  his  sufferings.  The  complaints 
of  Philoetetes  against  the  tyranny  of 
Zeus  are  well  written  ;  but  the  finest  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  book  are  undoubtedly  to  be 
found  in  a  conversation  between  the 
wounded  man  and  this  Lemnian  maiden. 
He  says: 

Thoa  oomest  to  me  like  music,  and  my  pnin 
Ebbs  out  before  thee.  Thou  dost  lay  thy  band 
In  comfort  on  the  throbbing  and  it  dies. 

Thou  bringest  about  me  thy  light  beautiful  hair, 
And  thy  sweet  serviceable  hands  and  warm 
Bendings  beside  me  helpful,  the  live  glance 
Sweetening  the  tact  of  aidance. 

She  deprecates  the  warmth  of  his  grati¬ 
tude  in  some  Hues  of  charming  simpli¬ 
city : 

O  hero,  had  I  wisdom  in  my  brain, 

As  ample  as  the  pity  which  dissolves 
My  very  nature,  seeing  thee  so  great. 

Greatly  aflSicted,  silent  in  the  joy 
Of  time,  a  life  secluded,  an  orphan  soul — 

Biuce  it  is  given  thee  to  endure  these  dregs 
Of  bitterness — I  then  might  comfort  tnee. 

But  a  mere  maid  mcst  simple  I  can  bring 
Nothing  to  help  thee  save  a  few  warm  tears. 

For  thou  art  wise  and  I  am  no  such  thing ; 

And  heroes  speak  thy  name,  but  I  am  set 
To  graze  my  kids  unnoticed  in  a  small 
Corner  of  this  small  island.  So  shall  I 
Meet  at  God’s  hand  hereafter  silent  days. 

And  no  man  after  I  am  dead  shall  say 
She  lived  in  any  honor,  no  not  on& 

But  the  sea  fed  the  labor  of  her  sires 
Ignoble,  and  the  earth  is  on  her  breast. 

Ay,  and  so  sleep  she. 

In  his  reply,  Philoetetes  speaks  of  the 
disappointment  attending  upon  those 
nobler  destinies  which  she  had  unknow¬ 
ingly  envied,  and  of  man’s  perpetual 
unrest : 

But  those  old  common  duties  and  desires, 
Monotonies  of  home  and  kindred  love. 

He  lays  them  by  disdaining :  in  his  hall 
The  bride  may  chant  alone  her  cradle  song ; 
Fortunate  islands  beckon  him  away; 

And  nobly  fronted  in  the  yellow  dawn 

Their  cliffs  are  gleaming;  night  goes  down  behind: 

And  one  by  one  the  stars  broak  from  the  gray. 

Ye  surely  now  find  haven.  Can  ye  hear 
The  boughs  at  music  and  the  infinite  voice 
Of  the  sweet  inland  waters  T  swallows  irj 
And  flit  between  the  aloes:  the  lark  got-s 
Away  in  heaven  ;  the  almond  orchards  heave. 

The  harbor  margin  is  one  marble  stair, 

Copsed  in  with  myrtle :  and  the  maidens  sing, 

“  The  heroes  come,  they  come  I "  and  hold  their 
arms 

Seaward. — Ah,  fools  and  blind,  Cliarybdis  churns 
In  all  her  caverns  yonder  and  your  keels 
Are  driving  ou  her. 

In  Philoetetes,  Ulysses  figures  as  a 
paltry  trickster,  a  sort  of  Grecian 


Bamum ;  or  rather  a  conceited  old 
wiseacre  ;  who  blunders  at  every  effort 
he  makes,  like  the  Mephistopheles  of 
German  burlesques  of  Faust.  At  the 
close,  .^gle  accompanies  Philoetetes 
when  he  leaves  to  smite  the  Trojans 
with  the  arrows  of  Hercules;  and  the 
action  of  this  section  of  a  drama  ends. 
The  choruses,  occurring  at  intervals 
throughout  the  book,  are  very  musical, 
and  are  creditable  imitations  of  the  an¬ 
tique  ;  but  our  chief  hope  for  the  author 
of  Philoetetes  lies  iu  his  blank  verse. 
He  must  avoid,  however,  the  too  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  an  allowance  which  is  deli¬ 
cately  and  moderately  used  by  Mr. 
Tenny’bon,  but  which  has  become  a 
positive  nuisance  in  Mr.  Swinburne 
— the  breaking  of  the  monotonous  fall 
of  the  ten  syllables  by  irregular  accents. 
Sparingly  used,  this  interruption  of  the 
regular  cadence  is  not  unple.-i.'iant ;  car- 
ri^  to  excess,  it  becomes  an  oflensive 
vice. 

In  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Richards,  we  find 
another  type  of  ver.'ie-writer,  almost  as 
rare  as  the  preceding.  Gifted  with  a 
clear  iutelligenct>,  with  sound  and  gener¬ 
ous  symp:ithies,  (tossessed  of  much  read¬ 
ing,  and  boasting  a  singular  acqinrint- 
ance  with  poetic  forms  and  symbols,  iu 
the  combination  of  which  he  exhibits 
a  wonderful  manipulative  power,  Mr. 
Richards  produces  sometliing  which,  if 
not  poetry,  is  marvellously  like  it.  Mr. 
Richards*  imagin:ition  does  not  deal 
with  ideas  acquired  by  personal  expe¬ 
rience,  but  with  expressions  of  ideas 
which  he  has  leamea  in  books.  This 
whipping-up  of  metaphor  and  sentiment 
is  varied  and  beautiful ;  but  an  occasion¬ 
al  repetition  suggests  the  true  original, 
as,  for  instance,  when  ho  speaks  of 
one — 

Whose  eyes,  like  blue  forget-me-noU  in  rain. 
Deepening,  o'erwaved  by  mist  of  shadowy  hair,  etc. 

And  elsewhere  varies  the  simile  by 
adopting  the  botanical  name  of  the 
forget-me-not : 

Her  eyes,  myosotis  fresh  deepened  with  dew. 

In  s  cloud- mist  of  gold  waves  her  banner  of  hair^ 

We  have  “  red  Days  of  Fear,”  “  storm- 
vext  seas,”  “  dusk  Oblivions,  girt  by 
awful  Shapes,”  “  midnight  Oceans  in 
the  8tarles.s  gloom,”  in  every  si'cond 
p.age — in  short,  a  very  torrent  of  phras¬ 
ing  ;  but  we  fear  to  say  how  little  im- 
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j  prwsion  is  produced  by  Mr.  Richards's 
!  frracefully  written  riietoric.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  indeed,  we  come  across  some  really 
I  fine  lines,  such  as  these  : 

^  Hsrk  t  how  the  hollow  thunder 

>  Smites  dumb  the  shudderiug  bay  ; 

!  Out  leaps  the  tawny  levin, 

'!  As  serpents  strike  their  prey; 

'  i  Till  the  loud  sur|i;es  answer, 

i  Like  wolves  ffom  out  tho  dark, 

I  And  foaming  worry  riblesa, 

J,  The  aeaman’s  shattered  tork. 

!  or  these : 

I  Weep  for  Ophelia,  cold  as  rain-boat  stone, 

With  purple  eyelids  in  death's  shadow  set ; 
j  Like  Sorrow’s  effigy  by  wind  o’erthrown 

i'  On  bruised  snow-drop  and  pale  violet. 

II 

J  The  subjects  treated  by  Mr.  Richards, 
^  in  his  Rdvjio  Animm^  etc.,  are  numer- 
I  ous,  and  such  as  would  naturally  occur 
I  to  any  educated  gentleman  who  looks 
■  abroad  on  passing  events,  .and  strives  to 
W  clear  his  vision  from  the  fogs  and  mists 
!|  of  English  “  Philistinism.”  We  find,  how¬ 
ever,  in  these  philosophical  and  social 
speculations  of  Mr.  Richards  nothing 
which  might  not  have  been  a  great  de.al 
better  set  down  in  prose,  whether  he 
;  speaks  of  a  }>ossible  immortality  or  the 
1  treatment  of  paupers.  The  blind  in¬ 
fatuation  which,  at  this  present  time,  is 
prompting  one  or  two  of  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  of  our  young  writers  to  use  a 
I  vehicle  which  directly  militates  against 
the  force  and  practical  value  of  their 
I  thought,  has  also  tempted  Mr.  Richards 
!  to  embodv  in  pointless  rhyme  many 
I  sound  and  sensible  suggestions,  whicn 
might  have  been  of  definite  use  else¬ 
where.  The  tone  of  a  few  foot-notes 
I  scattered  throughout  this  volume  shows 
us  very  clearly  that  Mr.  Richards  would 
do  more  good  to  the  world  by  writing 
in  a  penny  newspaper,  than  by  striving 

I  to  earn  the  thankless  renown  of  a  minor 
poet. 

‘  We  now  come  to  by  far  the  largest 
class  of  verse  writers:  those,  namely, 
who  have  no  characteristics  whatever. 
Their  name  is  legion ;  and  their  work  is 
the  most  puzzling  which  can  be  set  be¬ 
fore  a  reviewer.  There  is  not  a  point 
j  or  angle  which  he  can  touch  :  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  seize  some  thought  or  e.xpres- 
sion  of  opinion,  .and  the  lines  run  through 
his  fingers  like  sand.  There  is  nothing 
bad  enough  to  be  blamed,  nothing  good 


enough  to  be  praised,  in  these  colorless 

fiages  where  the  very  blankness  of  deso- 
ation  dwells.  Thin  indignation,  imbe¬ 
cile  mirth,  vapid  rhapsodies,  and  moral 
twaddle,  are  the  plums  which  .are  sparse¬ 
ly  stuck  into  a  pudding  of  hopeless 
mediocrity.  All  this  one  recognizes  at 
a  first  glance.  But  who  is  to  tell  of  the 
trembling  anxiety,  the  wild  dreams,  the 
good  intentions,  with  which  these  poor 
volumes  have  been  given  to  the  world  ? 
We  c.an  conceive  of  no  sadder  destiny 
than  that  of  him  who  has  the  desire, 
but  not  the  power,  to  be  a  great  poet, 
and  who  sets  his  life  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  an  impossible  end.  While 
other  men  are  toiling  all  around  him 
at  work  which  gives  its  daily  tangible 
product,  he  alone,  hoping  against  hope, 
struggles  year  after  year  to  reach  for¬ 
ward  his  hand  and  anticipate  the  clutch¬ 
ing  of  the  golden  crown  w’hich  he  dimly 
sees  before  him  in  the  treacherous  future. 
It  is  well,  indeed,  with  him  if  dc.ath, 
instead  of  disappointment,  draw  a  thin 
veil  of  blindness  over  his  eyes ;  if  ho  is 
permitted  to  finish  the  struggle  without 
the  conviction  of  his  own  feebleness 
being  thrust  upon  him. 

We  do  not  now  speak  of  those  versi¬ 
fiers  whose  vanity  has  prompted  them 
to  jmblish,  for  their  own  gratification, 
the  inane  trifling  of  leisure  moments; 
but  of  men  in  whom  nervous  disorgan¬ 
ization,  or  heart-disease,  or  a  certain 
mental  we.akncss,  has  awakened  a  con¬ 
suming  passion  to  be  recognized  as  of 
divinely  poetic  origin.  They  are  more 
numerous  than  most  people  not  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  certain  phases  of  modern  life 
would  imagine.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  burden  these  pages  with  quotations 
from  their  writings.  Whether  the  of¬ 
fender  is  a  mere  complacent  jingler  of 
rhymes,  pleased  with  the  tinkling  of 
meaningless  words,  like  a  monkey  with 
its  cap  and  bells,  or  a  poor  enthusiast, 
whose  feverish  ambition  and  helpless 
poverty  of  brain  are  likely  to  procure 
for  him  only  a  swift  extinction  from  the 
earth,  to  pillory  him  or  his  productions 
were  surely  unnecessary  cruelty.  The 
only  use  of  criticism  in  such  a  case  is, 
that  it  may  possibly  have  a  deterrent 
influence  upon  others  likely  to  become 
the  victims  of  a  similar  infatuation. 
The  critical  sword  need  not  be  drawn 
against  these  poor  people  in  punishment 
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of  their  misdeeds ;  the  soft  hand  of 
Oblivion  steals  quietly  down  and  erases 
the  sad,  blurred  lines,  as  the  rain  washes 
out  the  figures  that  children  have  drawn 
on  the  sand. 


From  St.  PmiI'i. 

THE  DECAY  OF  THE  STAGE. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  delusions 
of  the  day  is,  the  plea-sant  delusion  that 
there  exists  a  sound  healthy  taste  ”  for 
the  drama,  and  that  now,  if  ever,  are 
the  palmy  days  of  the  stage.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  theatres,  the  state  of  the  profes¬ 
sion — like  every  other,  overcrowded 
— the  perfection  to  which  scenery  and 
machinery  have  been  brought,  the  sala¬ 
ries,  and  the  crowded  houses,  are  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence  of  this  palininess — an 
epithet  which  somehow  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  tlie  special  property  of  things 
theatrical.  With  j)ieces  “running”  one 
hundred  and  two  hundred  nights,  with 
such  triumphs  of  “  realism  ”  as  coal-mine 
shafts,  water  caves,  set  streets,  city  offices 
reproduced ;  and,  above  all,  conflagra¬ 
tions,  house-burning,  that  to  the  eye 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
original  models,  with  water,  fire,  icc, 
grass,  imitated  perfectly,  and  with  the 
easier  resource,  where  it  can  be  done,  of 
bringing  the  real  objects  themselves  on 
the  stage,  things  surely  ought  to  look 
palmy.  Yet  it  may  be  declared  that  if 
we  wei'e  to  take  tne  sen-se  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  generally,  managers  and  actors, 
it  would  be  admitted  that  decay  is  set¬ 
ting  in.  The  mechanists,  scene-painters, 
and  actors — they  are  named  according 
to  their  proper  precedence — are  at  this 
end  of  their  tether.  They  have  ex¬ 
hausted  their  fertile  fancy.  The  bur¬ 
lesque  “arrangers”  and  actors  have  tried 
every  conceivable  physical  extravagance 
within  the  compass  of  “  break-downs,” 
low  dresses,  goddesses  looped  up  at  the 
'knee,  parodies  of  songs,  etc.  The  myth¬ 
ology  18  run  out.  The  opera  stories  are 
done.  So,  too,  with  scenic  effects.  In 
real  life  there  are  only  half-a-dozen  tre¬ 
mendous  and  diamatic  physical  catas¬ 
trophes  which  can  confound  and  sur¬ 
prise.  When  we  have  seen  a  fire,  an 
earthquake,  a  breaking  of  the  ice  and 
drowning,  an  accident,  very  few  things 
remain  either  difficult  to  imitate  or 
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likely  to  astonish.  We  have  had  all 
this.  But  one  “sensation”  effort  re¬ 
mains  untried,  the  hint  of  which  is  at 
the  service  of  the  skilful  playwright — 
the  running  off  the  line  of  a  train,  and 
its  being  precipitated  over  a  bridge. 
What  will  come  next?  It  must  be 
something  of  this  “  school,”  new,  but  of 
low’cr  interest,  in  which  case  our  excite¬ 
ment  will  be  languid.  The  man  who 
has  drunk  brandy  always  will  find  tea 
insipid.  So  with  the  break-down's,  the 
dressing,  the  mythology,  and  the  vulgar 
parodies  of  songs.  They  can  only  re¬ 
produce  now.  By  and  by  even  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  this  cln.s8  of  entertainment 
will  find  that  the  stage  has  grown  dull. 

But  for  others,  who  expect  another 
sort  of  entertainment,  it  may  be  fairly 
asked,  is  not  the  stage  dull  now  ?  How 
many  are  there  who  set  out  for  the 
night’s  amusement,  with  a  complacent 
alacrity  of  anticipation,  as  Johnson  might 
say,  and  by  eleven  o’clock  arc  suffering 
a  strange  agony,  compounded  of  tedious¬ 
ness,  fatigue,  a  sort  of  eternal  weariness, 
and  a  sense  that  the  whole  will  never 
end !  Of  course  we  hear  laughter  and 
sounds  of  enjoyment  in  the  body  of  the 
house  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
here  are  persons  who  have  been  work¬ 
ing  hard  all  the  day  and  all  the  year, 
and  to  whom,  perhaps,  the  annual  visit 
to  the  play-house,  the  sight  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  lights,  the  g.ay  scenery,  is  a 
treat.  The  cheap  te.st  of  what  is  called 
a  run  nowadays,  b  no  evidence  of  a 
flourbhing  profession.  A  certain  class 
of  people  must  go  to  the  theatre  to  fill 
in  their  evenings  ;  and,  above  all,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  London 
theatres  are  the  theatres  for  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  that  the  audiences  are  chang¬ 
ing  every  night.  The  manager  is  cater¬ 
ing  for  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
and  a  sprinkling  from  the  Continent. 
This  is  another  result  of  a  fatal  centrali¬ 
zation,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  the 
“  sensation  ”  fashion  now  in  fashion. 
These  costly  spectacles  will  not  pay  un¬ 
less  exhibitea  for  so  many  hundred 
nights.  Sight  is  a  much  more  costly 
sense  than  hearing  ;  the  eye  is  more  ex¬ 
travagant  than  the  ear,  as  any  manager 
knows ;  but  no  manager  has  discovered 
as  yet — none  at  least  have  had  the 
courage  to  act  on  the  discovery — that 
the  mmd  is  the  cheapest  of  all  to  enter- 
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tain.  This  we  will  understand  presently. 
But  as  to  this  decay,  what  is  the  sense  of 
the  profession  ?  It  will  tell  us  that  “  it 
is  going  to  the  bad  that  the  stage  Is 
going  down,  but  that  actors  are  nour¬ 
ishing.  Salaries  are  hioh  and  well  paid 
— to  “  stars.”  The  profession,  they  will 
tell  you,  is  in  confusion.  It  is  a  scramble. 
Neither  training  nor  genius  tells.  The 
fellow  of  yesterday — raw,  untutored 
— has  the  same  chance  as  the  old  hand 
of  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Like  the  la¬ 
borers  in  the  vineyard,  those  who  come 
last  are  paid  as  liberally  as  those  who 
have  w'orked  all  the  day  long.  And  it 
may  be  asked,  why  not?  Good  looks 
and  a  han<l8ome  face  and  a  pert  voice 
do  not  improve  by  seiwice — are  rather 
in  better  condition  the  first  day.  A 
tyro  of  a  week’s  standing  can  wear  a 
short  dress  as  well,  if  not  more  becom¬ 
ingly,  than  a  lady  who  has  served  in  the 
ranks.  A  few  weeks’  training  will  teach 
the  stops  of  a  break-down.  In  short, 
the  physical  gifts  which  sensation  re¬ 
quires  are  found  by  nature. 

We  can  make  no  reasonable  protest 
against  Pantomimes.  They  are  a  genuine 
show ;  belong  to  their  proper  season  ; 
and  come  in  well  as  an  alterative. 
They  do  not  pretend  to  be  more  than 
they  are.  The  great  (tarrick  had  his 
pantomime  every  Christmas.  We  have 
the  associations  of  that  cheerful  season, 
of  the  delighted  row  of  children’s  faces, 
whose  exquisite  relish  of  the  show  should 
be  a  hint  to  the  grown-up  as  to  the 
class  of  audience  whom  stich  things 
were  meant  to  entertain.  Ju^t  as  the 
conductor  of  the  Grand  Opera  lays 
down  his  b&ton  when  the  ballet  begins, 
.and  disappears,  and  another  gentleman 
of  inferior  degree  takes  his  place,  so 
may  the  Drama  gracefully  gather  up 
her  dress,  and  sweep  aw.ay  with  dignity 
during  that  merry  time,  abdicating  f<»r 
a  few  weeks  in  favor  of  her  Cinderella 
sister. 

The  truth  is — and  we  have  been  ap¬ 
proaching  this  gradually — the  proper 
entertainment  of  the  drama  has  passed 
away.  The  delightful  amusement  that 
used  to  be  knosvn  as  “the  stage”  is  not 
with  us  now.  It  is  gone ;  an<l  with  it 
the  associations,  the  tone  of  mind  and 
training  which  led  audiences  to  enjoy  it 
so  exquisitely.  Instead,  the  eye  is  feast¬ 
ed  and  the  ear.  The  vulgar  enjoyments 


of  the  senses  are  gratified.  Scenery  and 
accompaniments,  which  in  the  old  days 
were  merely  a  set-off,  an  adornment, 
have  usurped  the  chief  place.  We  are  in 
an  utterly  false  groove.  As  was -said  at 
the  beginning,  we  are  no  longer  amused, 
simply  because  we  have  given  up  the 
true  “  stage,”  and  have  gone  .after  a  pure 
fiction  and  sham — a  series  of  costly 
shows.  Sight-seeing  in  cities  is,  as  wo 
all  have  found,  the  most  weaiisome 
thing  in  the  world. 

What  is  the  true  foundation  of  theat¬ 
rical  enjoyment?  It  is  found  in  the 
picture  of  human  life — the  play  of 
mind  on  mind,  of  passion  on  passion,  of 
wit  on  wit,  set  off  by  shrewd  observa¬ 
tions  and  elegant  treatment.  It  is  the 
spectacle  of  mental  action.  The  old 
Greeks  understood  this  perfectly,  and 
had  the  finest  principle  for  the  tragedy 
in  the  world,  based  on  the  Pagan  belief 
that  soul  was  the  creature  of  destiny, 
and  at  the  s.ame  time  possessed  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  this  free  will.  Here  were  ele¬ 
ments  for  a  splendid  dramatic  struggle ; 
the  good  man  struggling  to  do  what 
was  right,  exercising  his  will,  sacrificing 
his  inclination,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
forced  on  to  destruction  by  the  secret 
unseen  power  of  destiny  acting  on 
events  and  circumstances.  Such  a 
struggle  w'ould  absorb  an  audience 
whose  faith  was  in  such  a  contrast.  The 
whole  city  looked  on  in  those  vast  am¬ 
phitheatres,  and  from  these  masters  we 
can  learn  the  true  subordinate  position 
of  scenery.  They  had  one  grand  scene, 
which  was  invariably  the  outside  of  a 
temple,  splendid  and  dignified,  a  sort  of 
link  between  the  dramatic  and  real  life 
— not  wholly  real  nor  wholly  scenic. 
Indeed,  reverting  for  a  moment  to  the 
topic  we  have  left,  it  may  be  said  the 
more  ambitious  and  perfect  scenery 
becomes,  the  more  narrowly  and  mi¬ 
nutely  it  attempts  to  reproduce  nature, 
the  more  does  it  bring  about  a  sort  of 
disillusionment.  The  surprising  elabo¬ 
rateness,  instead  of  satisfying,  challenges 
the  doubts  of  the  spectators.  It  is  so 
well  done  that  it  most  be  unreal  The 
true  position  of  scenery,  as  associated 
with  the  drama,  is  indicative ;  it  shouhl 
travel  no  higher  than  a  general  effect ; 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  a  good  play 
should  not  be  set  off  by  anything  more 
ambitious  than  an  interior  of  a  drawing- 
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room  or  a  cottage,  a  forest,  a  street — all 
elegantly  done  of  their  kind,  but  more 
or  less  conventional.  Elaborate  set  pieces 
— mimicries  of  waterfalls,  fires,  drown- 
ings,  etc. — should  be  all  relegated  to 
scenic  pieces  in  art,  to  show  off  such  tours 
de  force.  They  should  be  subsidiary. 

This  can  be  very  well  illustrated  by  an 
instance  taken  from  the  decoration  of 
pottery,  and  the  law  which  regulates 
that  branch  of  art.  We  oAen  see  a 
whole  dinner-service  “  illustrated,”  as  it 
were,  by  painters  of  eminence ;  every 
plate  set  down  before  the  guest  h.aving 
a  fine  landscape  in  the  centre.  This  is 
admitted  to  be  an  entirely  false  system, 
for  the  result  is  not  a  decorated  plate, 
but  a  landscape  painted  on  a  plate.  The 
plate  has  sunk  into  a  secondary  object ; 
It  has  been  devoured  by  what  was  meant 
to  adorn  it.  So  with  scenery  and  the 
drama.  And  instead  of  the  former 
being  used  so  as  to  set  off  the  latter, 
the  dramatic  artist  is  now  set  to  work 
to  put  together  a  few  characters  and 
dialogues  to  set  off  the  scenery  and  ef¬ 
fects. 

The  bearing  of  this  fatal  corruption 
on  “  the  music-hall  question,”  which  is 
now  attracting  attention,  is  more  direct 
than  would  be  supposed.  It  is  the  very 
decay  of  the  stage  that  h.a8  brought 
theatres  to  the  degradation  of  beiug 
threatened  by  the  comj>etition  of  such 
places.  The  truth  is,  it  is  the  theatres 
which  have  encroached  on  the  music- 
hall  business  ;  and  as  they  have  descend¬ 
ed  to  the  competition,  they  must  bear 
the  consequences  of  defeat.  The  music- 
hall  is  quite  dans  son  droit.  It  provides 
a  class  of  show  which  appeals  to  the 
eye  and  ear — which  requires  no  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  mind,  no  attention  even — 
which  is  so  bold  in  outline  as  to  allow 
of  eating  and  drinking  and  conversation 
oing  on  at  the  same  time.  The  real 
rama,  true  comedy,  and  tragedy — ob¬ 
serve,  not  the  buffoonery  of  our  exist¬ 
ing  comic  dramas,  which  have  no  story 
and  no  dialogue — require  the  most  per¬ 
fect  silence  and  attention  to  follow  the 

Slot  and  the  delicate  wit  of  the  dialogue. 

iind,  as  well  as  eye  and  ear,  must  be 
kept  at  work.  Here  is  the  distinction 
that  should  ke<m  music-halls  and  theatres 
ever  distinct.  Both  w'ould  flourish.  But 
on  the  present  system — with  a  sensation 
piece  running,  with  tremendous  scenic 
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effects,  and  a  plot  that  appeals  to  the 
eye — the  pots  and  glasses  and  little 
tables  mignt  be  present  in  the  pit,  and 
do  very  little  harm.  Such  theatres  are 
half  music-halls  already. 

The  palmy  days  of  the  drama  were 
the  days  of  the  good  old  comedies,  be¬ 
ginning  perhaps  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago  with  Garrick’s  manage¬ 
ment  of  Drury  I.ane.  When  we  see 
that  under  his  judicious  reign  of  nearly 
thirty  years  everything  rose  from  the 
most  utter  chaos  into  order ;  that  fine 
actors  were  trained,  fine  plays  w’ritten 
for  the  fine  actors  to  act,  and  fine  and 
never-failing  audiences  came  to  see  the 
fine  plays  which  the  fine  actors  acted  ; 
and  that  the  moment  he  retired,  and  the 
wayward  Brinsley  took  up  the  reins, 
disorder  and  decay  set  in  once  more,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  judicious  management  has 
much  to  do  wdth  the  control  of  the 
public  taste.  Actors  and  actresses,  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  who  have  to 
struggle  against  their  own  system — 
where  are  they  ?  Good  acting  lies  bur¬ 
ied  under  the  heavy  folds  of  cumbrous 
scenery.  There  is  no  school,  no  train¬ 
ing,  no  serving  in  the  ranks,  as  the  old 
actors  did.  As  I  have  shown,  such  is 
not  wanting  for  the  sensation  pieces. 
There  is  no  opportunity  to  train  good 
actors,  for  when  a  piece  “  rims  ”  three- 
quarters  of  a  year  there  can  be  no  train¬ 
ing.  In  the  real  palmy  times  of  the 
drama  a  piece  ran  at  most  nine  nights 
together  ;  but  it  was  judiciously  put  into 
the  re|)ertoire  and  played  at  short  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  season.  In  a  theatre 
like  Garrick’s  Drury  Lane,  with  a  staff 
of  clever  actors,  and  a  large  staff  too, 
each  one  had  his  department  and  round 
of  characters  ; — all  would  have  ranked 
as  “  stars  ”  now  ; — and  each  night  of  the 
week  brought  a  different  }>lay,  perhaps 
different  actors,  and  an  infinite  variety. 
For  this  too  is  one  of  the  fe.atures  and 
healthy  conditions  of  the  drama — con¬ 
stant  change — and  it  trains  while  it 
amuses.  We  may  look  back  to  the  cast 
of  the  “  School  for  Scandal  ”  on  its  first 
night  with  a  sort  of  despair,  and  think 
with  wonder  what  acting  must  have 
been,  with  j)erformer8  like  King,  Gentle¬ 
man  Smith,  Jack  Palmer,  Yates,  Parsons, 
Dodd,  Aikin,  Farren,  Abington,  Popt‘, 
and  Hopkins.  Fortunate  indeed  the 
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play  of  which  it  has  been  said,  that  no 
new  performer  ever  appeared  in  any  one 
of  its  parts,  who  was  not  inferior  to  the 
person  who  played  it  originally.  All 
these  had  been  trained  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  formed  in  a  correct  school — a  school 
that  insisted  on  principles  of  judicious, 
bold,  yet  regulated  expression.  Ab¬ 
solutely  in  our  time  h:w  been  lost,  with 
the  other  good  histrionic  things,  the  art 
of  tilling  the  house  with  the  voice,  and 
of  making  the  features  play.  Above  all, 
too,  has  been  lost  or  forgotten  the  art 
of  making  words  tell — the  weighty,  yet 
natural  way  of  delivery  which  comes  of 
study,  play,  practice.  We  may  see  tra¬ 
ces  of  this  sort  of  delivery  in  the  few  old 
actors  who  were  so  brought  up  in  the 
traditions  of  the  old  school,  and  whose 
delivery  of  a  single  sentence  seems  to 
make  it  tell  in. quite  a  surprising  way. 
The  old  school  of  humor  is  quite  gone. 
The  modern  fashion  is  like  all  the  rest, 
adilressed  to  the  eye.  A  modern  farce 
relies  on  a  ridiculous  merry-andrew 
dress,  forced  catch-words  repeated  again 
and  again,  a  kind  of  rapid  pattering 
from  the  throat,  in  a  grotesque  twang, 
a  speaking  out  of  the  corner  of  the 
mouth,  and  abundant  “  gag.”  All  is 
absurd,  exaggerated  buffooning,  and 
out  of  nature.  This  is  broad  modern 
farce.  The  French  farce  lies  in  comic 
but  not  very  far-fetched  situations — like 
that  in  “  Box  .and  Cox  ” — which  is  car¬ 
ried  off  by  surprisingly  natural  acting 
and  an  understood  air  of  burlesque.  We 
steal  these  things,  vulgame  them  into 
downright  earnest,  and  force  incidents 
which  are  natural  to  French  life  and 
manners  into  British  dress  and  habits 
to  which  they  are  wholly  foreign ;  turn¬ 
ing  the  light  French  blagueur — a  Charles 
Jules — into  a  vulgar  Mr.  Tittimus  in 
pink  and  blue  trousers. 

If  we  look  at  Zoffany’s  portraits,  or  at 
pictures  of  scenes  from  plays  which  he 
painted,  we  can  catch  a  faint  notion  of 
what  was  the  principle  of  humor  then. 
It  was  purely  intellectual ;  it  was  uncon¬ 
scious.  The  Garrick  face  in  Abel  Drug- 
ger — all  stupid  delight,  joy,  expectation, 
and  vanity — shows  what  a  surprising 
|)ower  of  expression  he  had,  and  how 
much  could  be  done  by  the  face.  There 
was  an  absurd  or  ludicrous  situation, 
and  the  actor  threw  himself  into  it,  and 
aimed  at  being  perfectly  and  naturally 


in  earnest  striving  to  exhibit  a  real  terror 
and  genuine  alarm,  which  is  the  true 
secret  of  a  comic  situation.  Our  present 
comic  rule  is  to  exhibit  comic  pantomime 
in  any  crisis — something  grotesque,  but 
inappropriate. 

There  is  a  well-known  essay  of  Lamb’s 
on  the  artificial  comedy  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  in  which  hede.als  with  the  delicacies 
of  the  playing  in  the  “  School  for  Scan¬ 
dal,”  and  which  shows  fatally  that  we 
have  not  the  drama  now.  It  ^ves 
us  a  faint  glimpse  of  what  acting  was, 
and  it  may  be  confessed  that  to  see  it  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  our  existing  perform¬ 
ers — to  whom,  no  doubt,  it  is  unfamiliar 
— would  be  almost  amusing.  It  certainly 
wouM  not  be  his  notion  of  acting.  There 
were  refinements  then  in  playing  that  we 
never  dream  of  now.  “  When  I  remem¬ 
ber,”  says  Charles  Lamb,  speaking  of 
Jack  Palmer,  “the  gay  boldness,  the 
graceful  solemn  plausibility,  the  measur¬ 
ed  step,  the  insinuating  voice, . 

the  downright  acted  villany  of  the  part, 
so  different  from  the  pressure  of  con¬ 
scious  actual  wickedness — the  hyocritical 
assumption  of  hypocrisy,  ....  I  must 
needs  conclude  the  present  generation 
of  play-goers  more  virtuous  than  myself, 

or  more  dense . A  player  with 

Jack’s  talent,  if  we  had  one  now,  would 
not  dare  to  do  the  part  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  He  would  instinctively  avoid  every 
turn  which  might  lead  to  unrealize,  and 
so  to  make  the  character  fascinating. 
He  must  take  his  cue  from  his  spectators. 
....  John  Palmer  was  twice  an  actor 
in  this  exquisite  part ;  he  was  play¬ 
ing  to  you  all  the  while  that  he  was 
playing  ii|)on  Sir  Peter  and  his  lady.  .  . 
.  .  The  pleasant  old  Teazle,  King,  too, 
is  gone  in  good  time.  His  manner  would 
not  have  passed  current  in  our  day.  .  .  . 
Joseph  Surface,  to  go  down  now,  must 
be  a  downright  revolting  villain — no 
compromise.  His  first  apiwarance  must 
shocK  and  give  horror.  Oh  !  who  that 
remembers  Parsons  and  Dodd  —  the 
wasp  and  butterfly  of  the  ‘  School  for 
Scandal,’  and  charming,  natural  Miss 
Pope,  the  perfect  gentlewoman  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  fine  lady  of  comedy 
— would. forego  the  true  scenic  delight 
— the  escape  for  life,  the  oblivion  of  con¬ 
sequences,  the  holiday  bariing-out  of  the 
Pedant  Reflection — those  Saturnalia  of 
two  or  three  brief  hours — to  sit  instead 
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at  one  of  our  modern  plays  ?  ”  I  repeat, 
is  not  all  this — and  there  are  many  pages 
of  this  exquisite  analysis — utterly  unin¬ 
telligible  to  our  modern  actor — certain¬ 
ly  to  the  play-goers  ?  “  The  escape 

for  life,”  or  “  holiday  barring-out,”  is 
not  to  be  found  at  the  playhouse.  I 
say  again,  this  delicate  refining  on  refin¬ 
ing  is  a  lost  art.  Managers  and  actors 
will  say.  We  have  tried  comedies  and 
pieces  of  this  intellectual  sort ;  they  fail, 
and  do  not  draw.  The  reason  is,  they 
are  not  acted  ;  the  parts  are  played 
according  to  the  couveutioual  canons  of 
our  “  sensation”  times. 

In  those  days  London  audiences  were 
not  literally  shut  out  of  their  own  theatres 
by  one  piece  keeping  possession  of  the 
house  for  mouths.  I  open  one  of  Ge- 
neste's  wonderful  ten  volumes — monu¬ 
ments  of  laborious  industry — and  choose 
a  place  at  random.  The  following  is  a 
month's  bill  of  fare: — The  lleggar’s 
Opera  (Miss  Pope) ;  Macbeth  (Garrick 
and  Mrs.  Barry) ;  London  Merchant ; 
Clandestine  Marriage  (King) ;  Mourn¬ 
ing  Bi-idge;  Rival  Queens  ;  Richard  III. 
(Garrick) ;  Merchant  of  V enioe ;  School 
for  Lovers  (Mrs.  Baddeley) ;  Padlock 
(Dibdin  and  Bannister) ;  All  in  the 
Wrong ;  Suspicious  Husband  (Garrick) ; 
Zara;  As  You  Like  It;  The  Revenge 
(Holhuid)  ;  The  Strat.agem ;  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing ;  Cymbelme  (Miss 
Younge)  ;  The  Wonder  (Garrick)  ; 
Othello;  Artaxerxes;  Tamerlane.  Those 
were  the  days  of  entertainment  1  No 
wonder  the  stage  entered  largely  into 
social  life ;  no  wonder  there  were  good 
houses,  and  that  people  could*  talk  of 
“  going  to  the  theatre  ”  with  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

But  leaving  actors,  and  looking  to  the 
jdays  that  used  to  be  written,  a  feeling 
almost  of  despair  will  come  upon  us. 
Going  to  the  library,  and  takuig  down 
even  a  few  of  these  pieces,  we  shall  be 
astounded  at  the  store  of  wit,  gayety, 
and,  above  all,  of  humor.  Putting  what 
is  now  written  beside  them,  the  writing, 
as  well  as  the  acting,  would  seem  to 
be  a  lost  art.  What  brightness,  wh.at 
briskness  and  gayety,  even  where  wit 
w'as  wanting !  The  collection  of  char¬ 
acters,  the  tone  of  humor,  all  in  the  key 
of  Fielding  and  Steele — which  turns  on 
character  writing,  not  on  the  poor  quid¬ 
dities  of  punning  and  catch-words — is  in¬ 


deed  surprising.  The  gallery  of  portraits 
is  long,  and  painted  in  the  fre.«hest,  clear¬ 
est  colors.  Each  character  is  round  and 
distinct ;  or  even  where  there  was  a  fail¬ 
ure  or  inferiority,  there  was  the  atti  mpt 
at  being  round  and  distinct.  There 
M'ere  characters  for  actors  to  play,  and 
actors  to  play  the  characters.  Even 
now,  when  the  drama  makes  a  faint  at¬ 
tempt  at  rally,  it  takes  the  shape  ot 
story,  not  of  character — an  utter  forget¬ 
fulness  of  what  is  the  true  function  of  a 
play,  that  oft  quoted  holding  a  mirror  up 
to  nature  and  not  to  the  novel  or  story¬ 
book.  For  what  does  nature  show  us 
in  common  life?  Not  these  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  exceptional  adventures,  but 
character,  and  its  operation  on  other 
characters,  which,  artfully  suspended  or 
checked,  constitutes  the  true  secret  of 
dramatic  interest  and  amusement. 

What  a  series,  I  say  again  !  Colley 
Cibber — so  fresh,  bold,  and  full  of  spirit, 
with  his  pleasant  “Careless  Husband,” 
whose  admirable  Lord  Foppington  and 
fasiiionable  people,  seem  to  have  furnish¬ 
ed  the  whole  tone  and  treatment  for  the 
“  School  for  Scandal.”  The  gayety  and 
intellectual  bustle — for  the  plots  are  not 
very  strong — are  as  natural  as  c.an  pos¬ 
sibly  be  conceived ;  and  the  whole  al¬ 
ways  sparkles  with  good  humor  and 
good  things,  not  ostentatiously  intro¬ 
duced,  but  flowing  naturally  from  the 
cheerful ne.ss  of  the  characters.  Where 
can  we  now  find  dialogue  like  this  ? 

“  Ixyly  B.  Why,  what  would  you 
have  one  do?  For  my  part,  I  would 
no  more  choose  a  man  by  my  eye  than 
a  shoe - 

“  Lady  E.  But  I’d  no  more  fool  on 
with  a  man  I  could  not  like  than  I'd 
wear  a  shoe  that  pinched  me. 

“  Lady  B.  Ay ;  but  a  poor  wretch 
tells  me  he’ll  widen  them,  or  do  any¬ 
thing,  and  is  so  civil  and  silly  that  one 
does  not  know  how  to  turn  such  a  trifle 
as  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  heart  upon  a  fel¬ 
low-creature’s  hands  again.” 

The  reader  will  see  there  is  nothing 
forced  in  the  introduction  and  sustaining 
of  this  pleasant  meta{>hor.  It  is  merely 
the  natural  flow  of  spirits  of  two  lively 
ladies.  So,  too,  when  Lady  Easy  says 
that  a  lady’s  favors  are  not  to  be  like 

?ilaccs  at  court,  “  held  for  life,”  Lady 
ietty  Modish  replies  that  “  no,  indeed, 
for  if  they  were,  the  poor  tine  woineu 
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would  all  be  used  like  wives,  and  no  more 
minded  than  the  business  of  the  nation.'* 


I 

thrown  out.  Soenos  were  rewritten 
and  new  situations  contrived.  The 


So  with  Lord  Foppington,  who  talks  ot  preparation  was  often  spread  over  years. 

bombarding  a  woman’s  mind,”  and  Ana  what  is  a  most  important  proof  of 
adds  that  “  a  fine  woman,  when  she’s  the  character  of  the  composition,  its  real 
married,  makes  as  ridiculous  a  figure  as  value  to  tlie  author  was  from  the  sale  ot 
a  beaten  general  marching  out  of  a  gar-  the  copyright — the  piece  being  written 
rison.”  So  with  “  The  Provoked  Wife,”  to  be  read  as  well  as  to  be  seen.  Gold- 
written  with  the  most  extraordinary  smith  and  other  writers  received  large 
vigor  and  spirit — every  line  of  the  dia-  sums  from  this  source.  Even  the  small- 
logue,  character.  We  may  piiss  to  that  er  fry  fell  into  the  tone  of  the  good 
wonderful  clergyman’s  play,  “  The  Sus-  models  before  them,  and  got  up  a  showy 
picious  Husband, ”  which  Johnson  seems  dash  and  spirit  and  wit  that  was  resfMict- 
to  have  considered  as  excelled  by  no  able.  How  few  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Grif- 
comedy  of  the  century,  and  to  which  fith,  and  yet  she  wrote  a  very  spirited 
he  placed  Goldsmith’s  play  equaL  The  comedy.  As  I  have  said,  these  were 
brightness,  gayety,  and  spirit  were  ad-  the  days  when  we  could  amuse  our- 
mirable  ;  and  it  is  surpnsing  that  no  selves  at  the  play-house.  There  we 
manager  has  thought  of  reviving  it.  were  diverttnl  with  the  atrange  side  of 
Its  pendant — and  quite  as  good  —  is  human  nature — those  turns  and  crannies 
“The  Clandestine  Marriage,”  which  of  the  hum.an  heart,  the  oddities  of  our 
may  be  called  Garrick’s,  and  was  all  species,  which  it  is  not  our  luck  to  fall 
but  written  by  Colman  to  his  dicta-  in  with,  or  we  have  not  time  to  look  for 
tion.  Thi.s,  too,  would  repay  revival ;  or  think  about,  which  skilled  men  put 
it  would  bo  as  fresh  as  the  morning,  before  us. 

inspiriting  as  mountain  air;  and  two  Mr. Thackeray  has  somewhere  a  plcas- 
newer  and  more  spirited  characters  ant  burst  of  gratitude  to  Fielding  and 
than  Lord  Ogleby  and  Mrs.  Heidleberg  such  writers,  whose  Amelia  and  Tom 
could  not  be  conceived.  Colman’s  own  Jones,  and  Parson  Adams  and  Uncle 
“Jealous  Wife,”  in  which  Garrick  also  Toby,  are  as  real  to  him,  or  at  least  as 
h<ad  a  share,  is  excellent.  Macklin's  well  known  to  him,  as  Bayard,  or  liich- 
“  Man  of  the  World,”  with  Sir  Perti-  ard  I.,  or  any  other  figure  of  history, 
nax,  is  familiar  to  our  generation.  What  They  have  been  as  much  living  charac- 
a  store  of  characters  and  humor  in  all  ters; — they  are  as  historical  to  us  as 
Foote’s  pieces,  which  run  oif  as  bois-  persons  who  have  lived  and  died.  But 
tdfously  as  the  fun  of  a  lively  rattling  on  the  same  principle,  Mr.  Hardcastle 
Frenchman  at  a  supper-party  1  What  a  and  Lady  Teazle,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  and 
variety !  what  “  fun !  ”  what  pleasant  the  other  figures  of  the  8t.age,  have  a 
reading  even  !  We  have  Goldsmith’s  better  vitality;  for  we  seem  to  see  them 
two  unique  comedies,  alas !  only  two ;  in  the  flesh  and  blood,  with  the  voice 
Sheridan’s  “School  for  Scandal”  and  and  bearing,  with  their  humors  and 
his  “Rivals;”  Cumberland  and  Mrs.  weaknesses,  with  their  dress  and  gea- 
Sheridan,  Mrs.  Cowley  and  Mrs.  Cent-  tures. 

livre.  General  Burgoyne  and  Arthur  Now  that  we  have  finished  with  this 
Murphy,  with  his  capital  “Way  to  rather  dismal  dramatic  prospect,  it  may 
Keep  Him,”  “All  in  the  Wrong,”  be  asked,  what  is  recommende<l?  Is  there 
“Know  your  Own  Mind,”  and  “The  no  remedy  ?  Can  nothing  be  done?  It 
Upholsterer.”  But  if  these  pieces  are  is  only  to  be  answered  that  the  reform 
so  good  and  substantial,  if  they  are  real-  must  come,  if  it  come  at  all,  gradually, 
ly  fine  works,  it  must  be  recollected  that  The  fault  is  to  be  distributed  among 
the  wTiting  of  a  play  was  then  a  differ-  the  critics, writers,  players,  manager,  and 
ent  thing  from  what  it  is  now.  Any  one  audience,  and  all  are  more  or  less  ac- 
who  turns  over  Garrick's  vast  corro-  countable.  Every  one  sees  now  the 
spondence  will  see  what  a  serious  and  helple.ssness  of  the  public  in  the  matter 
important  bu-siness  the  writing  of  a  play  of  criticism.  They  have  grown  to  be  so 
was.  Author,  manager,  and  actors  had  spoon  fed,  to  rely  so  much  in  matters 
all  to  be  con.sidered  and  consulted,  of  judgment  on  their  daily  and  weekly 
Whole  acts  were  condemned  and  guides,  that  they  have  become  iucapablo 
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of  judging  for  themselves.  This  natu¬ 
rally  has  thrown  an  enormous  power  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  guide  them, 
which  in  their  turn  may  be  directed  by 
other  influences,  not  altogether  intel¬ 
lectual.  The  audience  should  exercise 
a  little  of  its  old  independence — ^leam 
to  be  pleased  or  displeased,  without  being 
told  when  or  why.  Advertisement  now 
takes  the  place  of  dramatic  merit,  as  it 
does  in  the  case  of  merchandise ;  and  a 
piece  well  advertised,  by  criticism  and 
the  like  means,  is  now  a  true  success. 
Managers  should  have  the  courage  to  go 
back  by  degrees  and  bring  out  pieces  of 
the  good  old  sort,  and  actors  should 
study  such  pieces.  That  such  would  soon 
“  pay  ”  there  can  be  no  doubt  There 
should  be  some  classiBcation  of  theatres, 
and  burlesque  and  **  sensation  ”  things 
confined  to  proper  houses  of  their  own. 
And  very  soon  we  might  look  for  the 
return  of  those  “palmy  days  of  the 
drama”  which  seem  to  Mong  to  rayth- 
ology,  and  find  ourselves  enjoying  a 
hearty  laugh  and  rich  entertainment  at 
our  theatres.  p.  F. 
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ITnd  biiuen  will  loh'i  mit  drr  ttrrafaUn  Boim 
Dm  Ich  mleh  •Hal  nb«r  radi  arhob.— Soiillu. 

I  read  nr  dreamed,  one  anHry  nmmer  time, 

How,  at  the  laat,  Franoe't  knlffbtly  maiden  Had, 

And  Itrad  In  etlent  hoonr,  noMj  wad, 

Letrlnc  bar  harlUfa  of  deathleaa  fame 
To  tbe  rb:inoe  partner  of  her  inortal  abame. 

Who  afaoald  hare  died  with  her,  and  died  loelaad. 
Then,  with  two  linre  of  Ovnaan  la  njr  band, 

I  ahaped  her  atUr-UCi  la  moudj  rh/ma. 

A  ifOSST  battlemcnted  wall  went  round 
A  rosy  space  of  odorous  garden  ground, 

Where  the  hlne  brooding  sky  hung  very  low, 
Above  the  quaint-peaked  shadow  of  the  towers, 
Above  the  sunny  marge  of  ordered  flowers. 
Among  the  whi^  I  saw  a  lady  go, 

Telling  her  beads,  with  steady  pace  and  slow; 
Tliese  done,  she  lilted  half  her  cypross  veil 
With  marble  hands  whidi  mi^t  have  held  a 
sword. 

And  I  beheld  her  fbee,  sweet,  still,  and  pale. 
With  tearless  eyes,  boot  on  the  dewless,  sward. 
Then  raising  her  calm  brow,  but  not  her  eyes. 
To  woo  the  sweetness  of  tbe  summer  skies, 

Of  her  own  desolate  estate  she  sang, 

Not  sadly;  but  her  patient  singing  rang 
8o  heavily  upon  her  silver  tongue, 

A  tale  of  peace  and  patience  worse  than  pain, 
That,  as  I  heard,  I  knew  her  youth  was  slain ; 
And  yet  her  rounded  face  might  still  be  young, 
Who,  making  music  neither  high  nor  low, 

But  borne  along  a  level  stream  of  woe, 

Sang  words  like  these  as  nearly  as  I  know:— 

*•  The  banners  of  the  battle  are  gone  by, 

The  flowers  are  fallen  from  my  makten  crown. 
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Thoms  choke  the  tender  seed  of  my  renown, 
Bleeding  in  sick  astonishment  I  lie. 

Where  He  who  set  me  up  hath  cast  me  down. 

If  only  I  could  heir  tbe  clarion  cry, 

Nay,  only  feel  the  chain,  and  eye  the  stake ; 

But  it  is  over  now,  I  cannot  wake, 

My  sun  is  set,  and  dreams  are  of  the  night ; 
Dreams  T  one  long,  leaden  dream,  which  will  not 
break, 

Lies  on  my  aching  eyelids  till  I  die. 

Dreaming  I  walk  between  the  earth  and  heaven ; 
And  heaven  is  sealed,  and  earth  is  out  of  sight: 
No  cries,  no  threats,  no  heavenly  voices  now; 
Only  the  memory  of  a  broken  vow ; 

Only  the  thought  of  having  vainly  striven; 

And  France  is  still  in  bends,  and  so  am  I : 

I  chose  my  bonds,  and  shall  I  be  forgiven  t 
Nay,  therefore,  I  am  cast  away  from  God; 

For  Ho  hath  made  me  like  a  broken  rod 
Not  worth  the  burning  when  ita  work  ia  done. 
That  bleaches  idly  in  the  summer  sun, 

Then  rots  as  idly  in  the  autumn  rain. 

Nor  wonders  why  it  left  the  root  in  vain. 

I  am  Gk>d’s  broken  rod ;  shall  I  complain  ? 

I  wake  from  dreams  at  best  but  bitter  sweet, 
Dreams  chilled  with  danger,  flushed  vntli  self- 
oonoeit; 

Only  the  waking  seems  so  like  a  cheat ; 

And  3ret  I  would  not  dream  the  dream  again. 

I  woa  BO  blind,  so  fierce,  so  cruel  then. 

When,  foremost  in  the  press  of  fighting  men, 

I  panted  with  my  lauiner  and  my  sworU, 

And  fought  meaeemed,  the  battlca  of  my  Lord. 
Alaa  I  Hia  poor  are  always  flill  of  pain, 

Whether  onr  Charles  or  Eng^Iish  Henry  reign. 

My  sisters  still  are  happy  the  old  way. 

Their  lives  have  taken  root  in  soft  deep  day. 

In  peace  they  grow,  in  peace  they  shall  decay, 
Seeing  their  fruit  before  they  fade  away ; 

But  aU  my  barren  flower  of  life  is  shed 
In  gusts  of  idle  rumor  overhead. 

They  Imve  tlieir  with :  I  would  not  be  as  they. 

I  have  my  wish — to  rest — I  rest  in  pain ;  ^ 

My  wishes  kill  eadi  other,  and  the  dead 
Buzz  still  with  ghostly  stings  about  my  head, 
Not  to  be  caught,  and  never  to  be  slain. 

0  God !  is  there  worse  pain  in  hell  than  this — 
To  taste  and  loathe  the  quietness  of  blise. 

To  shudder  from  the  very  sins  we  miss, 

To  long  for  any  cliange,  and  yet  to  know 
That  any  change  must  bring  a  bitterer  woe  I 
God  I  do  the  lost  in  torment  praise  Thee  so? 
Counting  Thy  curse  the  lightest  curse  liko  me. 
When  loathing  their  sick  selves,  from  self  they 
flee 

To  hang  with  lesser  loathing  upon  Thee  ?  " 

Her  parched  tongue  ceased ;  but  still  her  fe¬ 
verish  face 

Seemed  speaking,  but  no  words  found  way  again, 
Till  she  stood  quivering  in  her  lord’s  erobraoo, 
As  chill  reeds  quiver  in  the  warm  spring  rain. 
For  it  was  but  a  screen  of  thick  pleach^  yew 
Had  kept  him  hidden  from  her  heedless  view, 

In  whose  kind  ears  she  cared  not  to  complain ; 
Because  liis  ever  ready  eyes,  she  knew. 

Would  water  her  dry  heart  with  barren  dew. 

He  was  a  courteous  knight  of  thirty  yeara. 

With  that  wise  look  that  comes  of  early  cares 
And  pondering  long  to  have  life  over  soon ; 

His  life  was  over,  and  he  was  convent: 
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Peril,  he  thought,  made  ease  a  double  boon, 

As  Easter  comes  the  blither  after  Lent ; 

So  all  men  knew  him,  wheresoe'er  he  went, 

^  the  grave  leisure  of  his  open  brow, 

Ttiat  frankly  seemed  to  ruminate  on  naught. 

And  gloat  upon  a  vacancy  of  thought — 

For  one  of  those  who  sleep  of  afternoons. 

And  hum  the  listless  ends  of  lusty  tunes. 

But  he  had  saved  her  from  the  flame  for  this. 

The  cruel  flame,  where  one  not  two  had  died. 
And  she  had  ndden  unsleeping  at  his  side. 

To  that  far  castle,  still  and  hai^ly  won. 

For  which  bis  early  feats  of  arms  were  done. 

And  often  bent  her  head  to  meet  hU  kiss, 

And  whispered  willingness  to  be  his  bride : 

So  she  was  walking  in  his  garden  now. 

His  quiet  garden,  where  no  rough  wind  blow. 
Which  seemed  to  sleep  forever  in  the  sun 
Of  harvest,  as  its  oomely  lord  slept  too; 

For  he  had  land  enough,  and  naught  to  do 
But  keep  the  rust  from  idle  helm  and  glaive. 

And  whiten  for  the  gamer  of  the  grave 
At  leisure,  with  his  tale  of  years  1^  run. 

She  paid  him  duteous,  lingering  kisses  still, 

She  worked,  alie  spoke,  she  rested  at  his  will ; 
And  only  now  and  then  took  leave  to  sigh. 

When  he,  who  loved  her  dearly,  was  not  by. 

But  witli  the  growing  years  a  dull  pain  grow 
That  made  her  oower  m>m  his  slumbrous  eye. 
And  wonder  when  it  would  be  time  to  die. 

And  wonder  why  her  head  would  not  grow  gray ; 
But  she  had  cheated  him  until  that  day, 

With  petty  feints  of  woes  she  did  not  feel 
To  hide  what  words  were  wanting  to  reveal 
Her  skill  grow  with  her  trouble :  even  then, 
Unwatch^  of  aorvitig  maids  or  serving  men. 

She  kept  hor  passionate  speech  below  her  breiath, 
And  let  the  blind  tears  burn  her  eyes  unshed. 
Only  hor  marble  cheek  was  pale  as  death, 

As,  finding  voice  before  her  lord,  she  said  : 

“  The  sun  beats  hotly,  friend,  on  your  bare  head.” 
But  he,  “  1  heard  you  sobbing,  did  I  not  ? 

^  T  let  mo  turn  with  you,  the  suu  is  hot” 
Threat  they  turned,  where  matted  yew-trees 
made 

A  sudden  cool  of  black  undazzling  shade. 

Then  half  appeased  the  knight,  “All  well,  my 
sweet  T 

You  tremble  now  so  often  when  we  meet" 

“Yea,  well,  love;"  and  she  braved  his  eager 
look. 

That  sought  to  read  hor  pale  face  like  a  book. 
And  noted  sallow  cheek  and  swollen  eye, 

Whence  he  opined  she  suffered  from  the  heat. 
And  felt  her  used,  the  skin  was  hot  and  dry ; 

He  asked  what  ailed  her,  and  how  long,  and 
whence, 

And  shyly  muttered  hints  of  pestilence. 

Laughing  almost,  she  sware  she  ailed  no  part 
Then  far  more  tedious  than  a  perfect  fool. 

Quoth  her  wise  lord,  “  What,  lady,  sick  at  heart? 
Tell  me  7  "  “1  cannot,  nothing  troubles  me. 

My  heart  is  not  your  heart  to  beat  by  rule." 

“  Your  feet  still  titagger  from  the  stormy  sea;  ” 

"  At  least  the  sea  was  living ;  now  1  stand 
On  dead  waste  flats  of  sultry,  stagnant  land." 
“You  kissed  that  safe  shore,  and  my  helping 
hand 

Once,  when  I  think  you  did  not  care  to  die." 

“  Saint  Katherine  and  Saint  Margaret  did  not  faint, 


But  saw  their  crowns,  and  put  deliverance  by. 
Following  the  Bridegroom :  1  am  not  a  saint.” 

“  Thank  God,  not  quite  too  hi^  for  mo  to  wed." 
With  a  meek  kiss  she  paid  hor  thanks,  and  said, 
“  You  do  not  think  the  saints  will  judge  the 
world  ?  ” 

“  They  will  judge  you  did  well  in  saving  Prance." 
“As  well  say  that  the  pennon  of  your  lance 
Slays  all  whom  those  that  ride  behind  it  slay ; 
Yet  the  tom  pennon  shall  be  nicely  furled. 

When  men  at  arms  are  trampled  into  day." 
“Yea,  and  the  brightest  banner  wins  the  fray. 
You  were  the  banner,  nay,  the  soul  of  France: 
Her  mighty  men  were  nothing  but  for  you." 

“  Nay,  but  I  needed  others  to  work  through." 
“You  grudge  that  others  share  your  earthly 
fame; 

Trust  me,  heaven’s  harps  ring  only  to  your 
name.” 

“  You  flatter  me ;  heaven's  harps  ring  only  true." 
She  paused.  “  Not  fame,  but  famous  deeds  to  do  I 
Why  am  I  ke^  idle?  If  I  only  knew  I  " 

“  B^use  God  gives  you  early  of  Ills  best : 

I  thank  Him  for  this  harvest  of  rich  rest, 

1  thank  Him,  who  did  so  much  less  by  me. 

And  yet  not  less,  because  he  set  you  free." 

“  The  cowards,  for  they  dared  not  let  me  go 
Themselves,  h^  need  of  a  good  knight  for  show 
Of  rescue."  Her  good  knight  n^e  answer, 
“  Nay, 

Doomed  by  the  Church,  why  lot  you  slip  away  ?  " 
“  Why  7  must  I  teach  you  kings  of  fWtee  are 
men? 

Why  7  the  whole  world  cried  shame  on  him,  and 
then 

Hi$  oonsdence  might  have  woke  to  cry  Amen.” 

“  Wife,  if  God  reckoned  with  you  Ho  might  miss 
SometMng  of  gratitude  for  all  your  bliss." 

With  sunken  eyelids  and  with  folded  hands. 

She  stood,  as  a  meek  guardian  angel  stands, 

Who  sees  a  sinner  wandering  out  of  reach. 

He,  stung  to  answer  hor  unspoken  speech. 

Said  hotly,  “  Three  things  are  insatiable— 

Our  God,  and  any  woman's  heart,  and  hell" 
Then  lifting  for  a  parting  kiss  her  head. 

With  half  a  smile  wrung  out  ftom  somewhere^ 
“WeUl 

I  go  to  giro  our  maids  ftesh  work,”  she  said, 

“  They  are  insatiable  of  spinning  wool" 

I  droamad;  brr  satnU  w$t»  (kr  BMr«  mereifbl 

— ConthiU  Magazine,  G.  A.  Suicox. 
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MICHAEL  FARADAY. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1867,  died  a 
great  chemist,  a  profound  electrician,  a 
sincere  Christian,  and  a  good  man.  The 
name  of  Michael  Faraday  will  be  honored 
and  revered  as  long  as  civilization  lasts. 
And  even  were  it  possible  for  humanity 
to  fall  into  the  decadence  of  another  dark 
age,  still  it  is  probable  that  traditions 
would  linger  of  one  whose  name  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  so  many  great  discoveries, 
and  who  was  so  good  withal.  Amongst 
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the  votaries  of  science  naay  be  found  the 
names  of  men  as  great  as,  nay  greater 
than,  Faraday;  yet  probably  of  these 
there  is  no  name  that  has  won  for  itself 
such  a  measure  of  public  regard,  or  has 
been  so  incorporated  with  the  household 
words  of  the  language.  Somehow  it 
happened  that  aimo^  everybody,  in 
w'hatever  occupation,  in  whatever  rank 
of  life,  had  heard  of  Faraday.  It  some¬ 
how  happened  that  even  those  who,  not 
moving  in  his  circle,  not  knowing  him 
personally,  not  coming  within  the  imme¬ 
diate  sphere  of  his  genial  influence,  could 
lend  no  personal  attestation  to  his  m.any 
good  qualities,  had  yet  some  undefined 
notion  of  his  worth.  The  writer  of  this 
knew  the  great  philosopher  well;  the 
first  acquaintance  dating  from  the  year 
1834,  when  he,  then  being  a  boy  and 
living  in  a  remote  jiart  of  England,  hav¬ 
ing  written  a  letter  to  Faraday  relative 
to  a  London  scientific  career,  received 
by  return  of  post  a  kind  and  courteous 
reply.  Since  then,  up  to  the  time  when 
Faraday’s  active  occupations  at  the  Roy¬ 
al  Institution  ceased,  the  acquaintance 
lasted  ;  and  on  many  occasions  the  writer 
has  been  indebted  to  the  great  and  good 
man  now  gone  for  the  kindliest  advice 
and  assistance  ;  nay  more — once,  upon 
an  occasion  to  be  narrated  in  the  sequel, 
Mr.  Faraday  (for  thus  he  always  prefer¬ 
red  to  be  called,  though  a  U.C.L.)  pro¬ 
moted  an  arrangement  much  to  the 
writer’s  sole  jiecuniary  advant.ige, 
though,  according  to  every  rule  of  strict 
justice,  the  result  should  have  been  par¬ 
ticipated. 

It  is  worth  while,  if  only  on  grounds 
selfish  and  personal,  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  this  w%ll-nigh  universal  affec¬ 
tion.  That  which  we  all  of  us  long  for 
— the  respect  of  those  we  live  among, 
the  establishment  of  friendships,  the 
avoidance  of  enmities — was  achieved  by 
Michael  Faraday  in  a  very  high  degree ; 
perhaps  the  highest.  It  concerns  us  all 
to  know  how  we  might  do  the  same ; 
and  if  I  am  not  mi8t^en,thc  formulary 
is  one  not  refer.able  to  any  discovery 
made  by  the  man  whose  career  we  now 
are  passing  in  review.  To  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto 
us,  was  the  precept  that  governed  Fara¬ 
day’s  practice,  and  which  to  the  end  he 
fully  carried  out.  Instances  are  not  rare 
of  men  rising  from  the  people  to  high 
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social  and  scientifio  position,  but  very 
rare  of  indinduals  rising,  as  Faraday 
rose,  without  borrowing  some  tinge  of 
evil  from  surroundings.  It  is  said  that 
La  Place  plumed  himself  more  on  the 
circumstance  that  he  was  peer  of  France 
than  that  he  was  author  of  the  Meca- 
niqut  Celeste — perhaps  the  grandest 
mathematical  literary  labor  ever  achiev¬ 
ed,  the  Principia  of  Newton  not  ex¬ 
cepted.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  toward 
his  latter  days  grew  foppish  in  dress,  and 
in  some  sense  a  tuft-hunter.  Faraday 
was  none  of  these ;  nor  in  avoiding  the 
blemishes  which  society  is  wont  to  im¬ 
part  to  those  who  have  been  drawn  sud¬ 
denly  within  its  reserved  circles,  did 
F'araday,  nurturing  the  pride  that  apes 
humility,  assume  a  bearing  of  plebeian 
roughness,  which  to  many  who  would 
avoid  the  opposite  is  the  resource  so 
prompt  at  hand.  Farad.ay  in  society 
was  a  courtier  in  all  that  belongs  to  hon¬ 
est  courtierly  bearing.  His  spoken  lan¬ 
guage  was  a  model  of  perfection ;  and  in 
whatever  principle  was  not  concerned 
he  lent  ready  usage  to  society’s  unwrit¬ 
ten  but  imperious  laws.  He  had  the 
rare  merit  of  satisfying  his  pride — for  at 
heart  he  was  a'  proud  man — by  honoring 
the  avocations  by  which  he  had  achieved 
the  right  to  be  who  and  what  he  W’as. 
The  thought  would  never  have  occurred 
to  Michael  Faraday  that  his  position  be¬ 
fore  the  world  would  have  been  enhan¬ 
ced  by  the  reception  of  any  sort  of  ritle 
the  Crown  could  have  bestowed.  The 
discovery  may  have  been  arrived  at  by 
some  who  peruse  this  ‘sketch,  that  the 
high  seigneurs  w’ho  boast  of  descent 
from  great  people  have  by  no  means  a 
mono{)oly  of  generic  conceit  of  origin. 
There  is  another  pride — the  pride  of  as¬ 
cent — which,  when  pushed  to  extremes, 
is  assuredly  not  less  arrogant  than  that 
of  descent.  “  I  was  a  working  man — 
behold  me  ”  (expressed) :  “  fall  down  and 
worship  me’’  (implied) — that  is  pride 
too.  Ibere  is  nothing  like  pride  of  as¬ 
cent,  well  rubbed  in,  to  establish  a  so¬ 
cial  sore  and  make  it  fester.  Farad.ay 
had  none  of  that.  He  never  invoked 
his  belongings  without  cause;  never 
(cause  being)  did  he  keep  them  out  of 
sight.  Thus  chanced  it  once  that  the 
philosopher  had  been  lecturing  at  the 
lioyal  Institution  on  illuminative  gas. 
He  had  devised  an  ingenious  means 
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whereby  the  noxioas  prodncts  of  gas 
coinbiiBtioii  might  be  carried  away  ex¬ 
ternally.  After  evolving  the  theory  of 
the  matter  and  showing  the  principles 
on  which  the  result  depended,  he  addreiw- 
ed  his  au'lience  somewhat  as  follows: 
“  Thus  much  for  my  part,”  he  said.  “  I 
believe  I  devised  the  scheme ;  but  I 
should  never  have  carried  it  into  prac¬ 
tice  but  for  the  casualty  that  I  had  and 
liave  a  brother  who  is  a  gas-fitter.’’ 

The  tale  of  Faraday’s  connection  with 
the  Koyal  Institution  has  been  often  told. 
In  the  year  1812,  when  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  it 
seems  that  a  young  man,  a  bookbinder’s 
apprentice,  had  found  means  to  gain  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  chemical  lectures  then  de¬ 
livered  by  Davy  at  the  Koyal  Institution. 
The  young  man  had  a  taste  for  science. 
He  took  copious  notes,  which  having 
written  fairly  out,  he  bound  them  in  a 
volume.  ITie  young  man  w'as  Faraday, 
who — the  year  of  his  birth  being  1791 — 
was  then  twenty-two  years  old.  This  is 
the  common  account.  It  is  the  one  at¬ 
tested  by  the  late  Dr.  Paris  in  his  life  of 
Davy.  The  record  goes  on  to  state  the 
following,  viz.,  that  the  young  book¬ 
binder  took  the  liberty  of  sending  to  Sir 
Humphry  the  MS.  volume  of  notes,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  request.  Tlie  young 
man  is  stated  to  have  represented  that 
he  had  great  love  for  science,  and  great 
respect  for  men  of  science ;  that  trade 
was  not  congenial  to  him,  and  would 
never  be,  however  profitable.  Could  the 
baronet  do  anything  for  him?  could  a 
place  be  found  for  liim  as  assistant  or 
otherwise  ?  Davy  is  represented  to  have 
answered  promptly,  but  not  hopefully; 
to  have  told  the  young  aspirant  that  his 
high  opinion  of  men  of  science  was  over¬ 
drawn  ;  that  they  were  men  very  much 
like  other  men  ;  that  the  young  man,  in 
short,  had  better  put  up  with  the  ills  he 
had  than  fly  to  others  that  he  knew  not  of. 
Still,  if  he  continued  in  his  present  state  of 
mind,  his  case  should  be  remembered,  and 
on  occasion  aided.  Such  is  the  usual  his- 
tory — such  the  common  belief.  A  slightly 
different  version  of  the  affair,  how’ever, 
was  stated  to  have  been  given  by  Mr. 
Woodward  of  Islington,  but  since  con¬ 
tradicted.  According  to  his  account. 
Sir  Humphry  chanced  one  day  to  look 
into  Riband’s  shop  w'ith  the  intention  oi 
having  bound  the  MS.  of  some  lectures 


he  had  delivered.  "Various  specimen 
books  were  shown  him  for  inspection, 
but  a  certain  volume  was  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  upon  the  shelf.  The  circumstance 
caught  Davy’s  attention.  He  wanted 
to  know  why  that  particular  volume  had 
not  been  shown  him  among  the  rest.  “  It 
only  contains  some  private  notes  of  mine,” 
the  apprentice  is  re}K)rtcd  to  have  said 
— “  notes  of  chemical  lectures,”  So  he 
was  fond  of  chemistry  ?  Yes.  “  May  I 
see  the  notes  ?  ”  said  Davy.  Granted. 
The  baronet  saw  the  notes,  and  perceiv¬ 
ed  they  were  of  his  own  lectures.  The 
two  statements  coalesce  at  the  point  at 
which  the  request  was  made,  and  on 
Davy’s  part  acceded  to — that,  should 
an  opportunity  occur,  Faraday  would 
not  be  forgotten.  Nor  was  he  forgotten. 
Much  time  did  not  elapse  before  the 
young  bookbinder  was  taken  out  of  the 
workshop  and  attached  to  Davy  in  a 
mixed  capacity  of  secretary  and  assist¬ 
ant.  Davy  w'ent  to  the  continent  in 
1813,  and  remained  till  1815,  special 
concession  having  been  made  in  his  case 
by  Napoleon,  though,  the  continental 
system  being  then  in  full  vigor,  France, 
and  the  continent  generally,  was  as  little 
pressed  by  Engli.sh  feet  as  Arabian  sands 
or  the  Sahara.  Davy,  whilst  travelling, 
did  not  neglect  chemistry.  In  Italy  he 
unfolded  some  Pompeian  scrolls ;  he  an¬ 
alyzed  some  Pompeian  enamel  colors; 
he  investigated  the  nature  of  chlorine, 
and  studied  the  relations  of  the  then 
newly  discovered  element,  iodine.  On 
Davy’s  return  to  England  in  1816,  Far¬ 
aday  became  his  chemical  assistant.  He 
held  the  oflice  during  Davy’s  professor¬ 
ate,  and  continued  to  bold  it  after  the 
accession  of  the  late  Professor  Brande. 
With  all  the  good-will  in  the  world  on 
the  part  of  the  baronet  and  of  Professor 
Brande  toward  the  young  man,  whose 
social  position  was  so  inferior  to  theirs, 
but  whose  talents  were  gradually  exalt¬ 
ing  him  to  the  high  pinnacle  of  fame 
which  he  subsequently  attained,  the  way 
must  have  been  difiicult  to  pass.  Human 
nature  would  not  have  been  what  it  is, 
had  Faraday  not  been  made  to  feel  at 
times  his  social  ineqtiality.  On  this  point 
various  anecdotes  are  current ;  but  the 
general  verdict  must  be,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  relations  of  Faraday  with  his 
then  chiefs  were  pleasant.  Davy  I  never 
even  saw ;  he  was  before  my  time.  Pro- 
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fes8or  Brande  I  knew  intimately.  He 
was  one  of  ray  firmest  allies  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  a  ceitain  process  I 
once  devised  for  the  purification  of  sugar 
of  lead,  lie  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
Fridaj  evening  lecture  at  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution,  and  llie  task  devolved  upon  me 
of  preparing  the  instruments  and  tests  in 
the  Royal  Institution  laboratory.  That 
was  in  the  beginning  of  1 850,  and  well 
do  I  call  to  mind  a  little  incident  that 
then  occurred.  As  it  will  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  phase  of  Faraday’s  simple  unas¬ 
suming  nature  even  in  the  heiglit  of  his 
renown,  I  will  recount  it. 

Whilst  I  was  working  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  Faraday  came  down  and  go8si|>ed 
about  things  in  general.  The  |)repara- 
tions  for  a  chemical  lecture  involve 
many  details  of  work  not  pleasant,  and 
for  the  most  part  dirty.  There  are 
corks  to  be  bored  and  adapted,  joints 
of  apparatus  to  be  made  good,  stains 
to  be  removed,  slops  to  be  disposed  of. 
That  duty,  aided  by  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  assistant,  was  mine.  Instinc- 
tivelyFaraday  began  to  help — not  choos¬ 
ing  mere  fancy  work,  however,  but  aid¬ 
ing  right  and  left,  doing  whatever  he 
saw  had  to  be  done.  Handling  a  retort, 
I  chanced  to  let  it  fall,  and  then  there 
w'as  a  slop  of  some  corrosive  liquid. 
In  an  instant  Faraday  threw'  some  soda 
on  the  fioor;  then  down  on  his  hands 
and  knees  he  went,  slop-cloth  in  hand, 
like  any  humble  housemaid.  Laughing, 
I  expressed  my  desire  to  photograph 
him  then  and  there ;  he  demurred  to 
the  pose,  begged  me  to  consult  his  dig¬ 
nity,  and  began  laughing  with  a  child¬ 
ish  joyousness.  Hilariously  boyish  upon 
occasion  he  could  be,  and  those  who 
knew’  him  best  knew'  he  was  never  more 
at  home,  that  he  never  seemed  so  pleas¬ 
ed,  as  when  making  an  old  boy  of  him- 
seljf,  as  he  was  w’ont  to  say,  lecturing  be¬ 
fore  a  juvenile  audience  at  Christmas. 
Reverting  to  the  feeling  that  subsisted 
between  Professor  Brande  and  Faraday, 
it  was,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  of 
the  kindest.  This  is  the  more  creditable 
inasmuch  as  Professor  Brande — though 
the  model  of  precision  in  lecturing,  a 
good  ex|>onnder  of  facts,  whether  lectur¬ 
ing  or  w'riting,  a  highly  educated  man 
withal — tiardly,  despite  all  his  opportu¬ 
nities,  advanced  chemistry  or  physical 
science  beyond  the  point  at  wnich  he 
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found  them.  Ilis  w’as  not  a  creative 

f  enius  ;  the  divine  .afflatus  was  wanting, 
f  I  mistake  not.  Professor  Brande  made 
only  one  chemical  discovery  during  the 
w’hole  of  his  long  career.  That  one  was 
the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of 
alcohol  already  fonned  in  fermented 
liquors.  The  (]^uestion  had  been  whether 
the  act  of  distillation  did '  not  generate 
the  alcohol.  Brande  settled  the  point 
negatively  by  evolving  alcohol  without 
distillation.  Perhaps  it  would  be  out  of 

{dace  to  explain  to  general  readers  the 
ine  of  demonstration. 

Chemistry  occupies  so  large  a  field, 
and  addresses  itself  to  propositions  so 
widely  diverse — it  moreover  involves 
so  many  specialities  of  predilection  and 
capabilities — that  no  one  individual  can 
hope  to  acquire  an  even  knowledge  of 
each  department.  Accepting  chemistry 
in  the  sense  most  popularly  receiveil, 
Faraday  can  hardly  oe  said  to  have  ap¬ 
pertained  to  the  rank  of  great  chemists. 
Neither  in  the  department  of  analytical 
nor  synthetical  cnemistry  did  he  tran¬ 
scend.  In  the  most  modern  walk  of 
chemistry,  the  organic,  it  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  Farad.ay  ever  conducted  an 
operation  in  his  life.  In  his  lectures  he 
availed  himself  to  a  slight  degree  only 
of  the  refined  symbolization  ot  modern 
chemistry.  This  is  not  disparagement; 
it  merely  involves  a  liiiiitatioii  of  terms. 
In  any  other  country  than  our  ow’n, 
Faraday  would  have  been  called,  not  a 
chemist,  but  a  physicist ;  a  word  that  we 
sometimes  use,  indeed,  though  it  is  bare¬ 
ly  English.  He  loved  to  let  his  mag¬ 
nificent  intellect  loose  in  the  region  of 
physical  forces.  His  was  a  poetic  nature, 
finding  expression  in  the  terms  of 
science.  From  conditions  open  to  the  ken 
of  all,  Faraday  had  the  gift  of  evolving 
special  conclusions.  He  laid  bare  to 
mental  vision  things  that  none  else  had 
seen  ;  though  once  revealed,  the  w’onder 
W’as  they  had  not  been  seen.  His  scien¬ 
tific  life  was  made  up  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  wrought  by  columbiad  eggs.  One 
may  be  almost  pardoned  the  expression, 
that  to  Faraday  had  been  imparted  the 
^‘cial  gift  of  gazing  upon  the  invisible. 
To  have  heard  him  expatiate  on  law  and 
force,  expounding  the  immutable  behests 
whereby  the  God  of  Nature  has  con¬ 
trolled  His  atoms,  to  have  watched  his 
gleaming  eyes,  genius-fired,  as  he  would 
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speak  lovingly,  ay,  worshipfiilly,  on 
those  emblems  of  truth  unalterable,  a 
stranger  might  have  even  thought  that 
Faraday  worshipped  the  sethings,  hold¬ 
ing  them  to  be  great  first  causes.  It 
might  have  even  seemed  that  Faraday 
wiis  a  pantheist.  The  fact  may  gratify 
some  to  know — at  any  rate,  the  writer 
is  bound  to  state  it — that  through  life 
this  philosopher  studied  Holy  Writ  rev¬ 
erently  and  deeply.  According  to  the 
belief,  that  what  each  man  in  his  con¬ 
science  thinks  right  is  to  that  man  ri^ht 
— a  view  that  tolerates  every  comple.xjon 
of  faith — it  is  still  a  fact  to  be  insisted 
on,  in  these  times  especially,  that  Fara¬ 
day’s  scientific  inquiries  never  weakened 
that  humble  childish  trust  in  mysteries 
revealed,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best 
attribute  of  a  Christian.  In  philosophic 
cast  of  mind  a  close  similarity  of  attri¬ 
bute  is  recognizable  between  Faraday 
and  Goethe.  It  is  impossible  to  study 
the  writings  of  the  great  German  poet 
and  philosopher  without  being  impressed 
with  the  dominance  in  his  costnogony 
of  the  idea  of  elemental  motion.  The 
“unendliclie  Hewegung”  is  a  theme 
which  in  Goethe’s  writings  continually 
recurs.  His  highest  attribute  of  God  is 
energy,  creation,  motion.  Nothing  in 
all  creation  rests,  the  poet-philosopher 
sings  and  sings  again — moving,  neet- 
ing,  dying,  redeveloping.  No  one  to 
whom  the  privilege  has  occurred  of 
hearing  Faraday  lecture  on  almost 
any  department  of  physical  science 
but  must  have  been  impressed  with  the 
dominance  in  his  mind  of  the  same  idea. 

It  would  be  uninteresting  in  a  popular 
memoir  like  this  to  set  down  a  narrative 
of  Faraday’s  scientific  labors  in  order  of 
time,  or  even  to  furnish  a  precise  inven¬ 
tory  of*  his  discoveries.  Such  a  tech¬ 
nical  reflex  of  a  philosopher’s  labors 
would  possess  inferior  value  in  any 
mere  popular  sketch.  The  broader  feat¬ 
ures  of  scientific  research  are  all  that 
properly  beloncj  to  an  occasion  like  this. 
The  salient  points  of  a  man’s  private 
and  philosophical  character  are  all  that 
pertain  of  right  to  the  delineation  of  a 
sketch.  It  has  been  rightly  observed  by 
Liebig  that  the  first  great  character¬ 
istic  of  a  scientific  mind,  the  first  great 
need  in  inductive  demonstration,  is  truth¬ 
fulness.  That  quality  Faraday  possessed 
in  an  exalted  degree.  By  truthfulness 
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here  is  not  meant  the  quality  of  spoken 
truth  ;  by  its  opposite  is  not  meant  the 
quality  conveyed  in  written  or  spoken 
lies.  There  is  in  all  things  a  lying  more 
injurious  than  word-lying,  as  being  more 
absolved  from  social  reproach.  The 
scientific  advocate  lies  w^hen — fearing  to 
reveal  so  meissue  to  his  case  adverse — 
he  avoids  the  demonstrations  out  of 
which  the  truth  may  come.  Of  tliU 
sort  of  lying  in  science  there  is  plenty. 
Faraday  was  utterly  devoid  of  this. 
He  accepted  no  brief  but  the  one  indors¬ 
ed  by  nature.  The  pages  of  nature’s 
own  book  he  ever  scanned  to  the  fullest 
scope  of  his  magnificent  intellect.  To 
whatever  issue  the  evidence  contained 
in  that  book  might  point,  that  would  ho 
attest,  come  weal,  come  woe.  Of  this 
the  following  case  gives  illustration. 
Davy  gained  honor  and  hard  cash,  ag 
most  of  us  know,  for  his  discovery  of 
the  safety-lamp.  What  some  of  us  do 
not  know  is,  that  there  are  circum¬ 
stances — one  in  especial — under  which 
the  so-called  safety-lamp  is  not  safe.  Far¬ 
aday  was  aware  of  those  circumstances  ; 
and,  although  Davy’s  own  a.ssistant  at 
the  time,  he  did  not  and  would  not 
attest  the  universal  safety  of  Davy’s 
lamp  before  a  parliamentary  committee. 
On  this  is.sue  arose  a  coolness  between 
chief  and  a.ssistant,  which  boded  no  good 
to  Faraday.  No  matter.  The  spirit  of 
truth,  .as  understood  by  Liebig,  was  in 
him.  He  had  read  the  book  of  n.ature, 
and  would  not  belie  its  teaching. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  stated  that 
the  subject  of  my  memoir  once  confer¬ 
red  a  pecuniary  advantage  on  the  writer; 
and  as  the  circumstances  tend  to  illustrate 
Faraday’s  disinterestedness,  I  make  no 
apologies  for  the  recital.  In  1852  Mr. 
Faraday  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  non- 
metallic  elements,  a  report  or  abstract 
of  which  I  had  to  make  for  publication 
in  a  chemical  periodical  of  wdiich  I  was 
then  proprietor.  It  plea-sed  Faraday  to 
felicitate  me  on  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  rendering.  He  went  on  to  state 
that  a  publisher — Murray,  I  think — had 
offered  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
for  the  copyright  of  these  lectures,  and, 
to  save  trouble,  had  projiosed  to  depute 
the  task  of  reporting  them  to  a  short¬ 
hand  writer.  “  I  refused,”  said  Faraday. 
“  Lectures  literally  reported  never  read 
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well.”  I  took  the  liberty  of  ahkinj? 
whether  he  wonid  allow  me  to  publish 
the  subject-matter  of  these  lectures  in  a 
volume.  To  this  he  not  only  acceded, 
but  kindly  lent  me  his  lecturing  notes 
for  ray  guidance.  1  sold  b^k  yet 
unwritten ;  and  having  sold  it,  I  lost  no 
time  in  calling  on  Faraday  to  discuss 
about  apportionment  of  profits.  He 
would  hear  of  none— he  would  have 
none.  The  book  was  mine,  he  smd : 
the  trouble  would  be  mine ;  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  should  be  mine.  It  was  so  extra¬ 
ordinary,  that  1  told  him  my  fear  of  be¬ 
ing  misimderstood  by  the  publisher. 
“We’ll  soon  settle  that  by  writing,”  was 
his  reply.  And  thereupon  he  gave  me 
a  formal  letter  of  assignment. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Faraday  should 
have  devoted  himself  to  just  those 
branches  of  physical  inquiry  commonly 
thought  to  demand  a  considerable  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  mathematics,  not  being 
a  matliematiciiui.  The  circumstance  has 
been  stated  on  good  authority  that  Fara- 
day  boasted  on  a  certain  occasion  of 
having  only  once  in  the  course  of  his 
life  performed  a  mathematical  calcu¬ 
lation  ;  that  once  teas  when  he  turned  the 
handle  of  Babbage's  calculating  ma¬ 
chine.  Be  that  as  it  may,  perhaps  no 
other  man  ever  went  through  an  equal 
range  of  investigation  in  sciences  having 
a  mathematical  foundation  without  mathe¬ 
matical  aid.  Here  again  a  certain  simi¬ 
larity  between  the  English  philosopher 
and  Goethe  is  recognizable.  “  The 
mathematicians  laughed  at  me,”  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  reported  to  have  said,  “  when  I 
Wgan  to  examine  into  the  laws  of  light ; 
but  many  of  them  have  come  round  to 
my  way  of  thinking.” 

The  first  grand  discovery  made  by 
Faraday  was  in  1823,  when  he  demon¬ 
strated  the  functional  identity  between 
gases  and  vapors.  Up  to  that  time  the 
two  classes  were  believed  to  be  funo- 
tiooally  distinct.  Gases  were  said  to  be 
elastic,  non-condensible  fluids;  whereas 
vapors  were  said  to  be  condensible.  In 
the  year  above  mentioned,  Faraday  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  some  gases  at  least  were 
amenable  to  liquid  condensation ;  thus 
opening  the  way  to  Thilorier  and  otliers 
for  advance  upon  that  field  of  inquiry. 
Some  gases,  as  chemists  are  well  aware, 
have  resisted  all  efforts  to  condense  them 
— hydrogen  amongst  the  number.  Now 
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the  curious  fact  is,  that  hydrogen — light 
and  invisible  though  it  be — has  many  of 
the  attributes  of  a  metal.  Faraday  told 
me  he  never  worked  so  hard  in  his  life 
as  when  endeavoring  to  condense  hy¬ 
drogen.  If  once  brought  to  a  liquid  or  a 
solid  state,  then,  he  told  me,  he  shouhl 
have  expecti'd  to  find  hydrogen  manifest¬ 
ing  some  of  the  recognized  qualities  of 
a  metal. 

About  the  year  1819  it  was  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Oersted  of  Copenhagen  made  the 
brilliant  discovei’y  that  electricity  and 
magnetism  stood  in  such  mutual  relation 
tliat  they  might  be  henceforth  considered 
identical.  Faraday  took  up  the  investi¬ 
gation  with  ardor,  and  more  than  any 
man  helped  toward  the  development  of 
electro-m.'ignetic  laws,  which  have  found 
such  manifold  application  to  telegraphic 
purposes.  For  many  years  before  I  bad 
the  plctosure  of  making  his  acquaintance 
Faraday  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  branch  of  chemistry — the  commer¬ 
cial — which  of  all  others  is  most  lucra¬ 
tive.  No  inducement  offered  could 
make  him  assume  the  position  of  chemi¬ 
cal  advocate,  tendering  evidence  in  a 
court  of  law.  I  have  heard  him  much 
commended  for  this ;  but  it  admits  uer- 
ha}>s  of  question  whether  so  complete 
a  reticence  be  desirable.  In  e.arly  life 
he  imposed  no  such  restraint.  He  gave 
evidence  once  in  a  judicial  ca.se,  when 
the  scientific  testimony,  starting  from 
given  premises,  was  so  diverse,  tliat  the 
presiding  judge  in  summing  up  launched 
something  like  a  reproach  at  the  scien¬ 
tific  witnesses.  “  Science  has  not  shone 
this  day,”  was  his  lordship’s  remark. 
From  that  time  forth  no  one  ever  saw 
Faraday  as  a  scientific  witness  before  a 
law  tribunal. 

It  will  be  proper  now  to  note  how 
England  remnnerated  this  good  and 
great  man.  Verily,  as  England  is  wont 
to  treat  such  persons— lilierally.  After 
Faraday  had  ceased  to  be  assistant,  and 
had  acquired  the  Fullerian  Professorship 
of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
his  stipend  was  a  clear  80/.  per  annum, 
with  apartments,  coals  and  candles  to 
boot.  This  was  ^1  he  rec.eived  from  his 

frofessorate  till  some  time  past  1850. 
n  1835  the  ministry  of  that  time  put 
him  down  for  300/.  per  annum  on  the 
civil  list,  and  more  lately  he  was  in  the 
receipt  of  other  small  sums.  Did  Fara- 
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day  ever  receive  ao  much  aa  5001.  in  any 
one  year  ?  The  thing  admits  of  doubt. 
How  her  Majesty  gave  him,  when  some¬ 
what  old,  apartments  in  Hampton  Court 
is  known.  There,  of  late,  he  settled 
down,  tranquil  and  dreamy.  Going  to 
that  unknown  bourne,  which  to  him  was 
a  development — no  more — he  at  last 
sank  into  second  childhood,  at  peace 
with  all.  From  his  pensive  introspec¬ 
tion  few  things  would  rouse  him — a 
thunderstorm  one.  So  often  as  the  dread 
artillery  of  heaven  began  to  wake  the 
echoes  and  the  fire-tongued  lightning  to 
flash,  then  would  the  old  genius  of  the 
elements  move  within  him  and  move  to 
life — then  would  the  stricken  philoso¬ 
pher  gaze  rapturously  upon  the  scene, 
meditating  no  doubt  on  elemental  laws. 
When  the  commotion  quelled  and  the 
big  clouds  parted,  rolling  away  from  the 
empyrean  they  had  mantled  in  their 
gloom — then  would  he  commit  himself 
to  dreams  again:  and  thus  he  died. 

J.  ScOFFEKN,  M.B. 


Saint  Pbol’t. 

THE  MILITARY  ARMAMENTS  OF  THE  nVE 
GREAT  POWERS. 

Thbrb  was  no  more  striking  feature 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition  this  year  than 
the  dispLay  in  every  department  of  ma¬ 
terial  of  war.  From  the  outermost  limits 
of  the  enceinte  to  the  very  inmost  circle, 
implements  of  destruction  were  to  be 
found.  Side  by  side  with  the  most  del¬ 
icate  fabrics  of  the  loom,  or  the  machines 
that  belong  essentially  to  the  arts  of 
pence,  might  be  seen  the  grim  muzzle  of 
a  cannon,  or  the  little  less  deadly  breech¬ 
loading  rifle.  The  circle  of  the  “  useful 
arts  ”  teemed  with  guns  and  projectiles ; 
portable  arms  w'ere  classed  with  “  eioth- 
ing.”  The  gre.atest  sUiel  manufacturer 
in  Europe  showed,  as  his  chief  triumph, 
a  monster  piece  of  ordnance ;  and  the 
iron  workers  of  every  country  seemed 
with  one  accord  to  have  converted  their 
ploughshares  into  swords.  To  those  who 
remember  the  first  Exhibition  in  1861, 
where  weapons  of  war  scarcely  held  a 
place,  the  contrast  was  almost  startling. 
And  if  we  look  deeper  than  the  mere 
surface,  and  consider  what  is  the  real 
significance  of  this  curious  outward 
change,  we  find  all  the  great  nations  of 
Europe  vying  with  each  other  in  the 


improvement  of  the  arts  of  destruction, 
and  their  rulers  striving  to  turn  whole 
generatian.s  of  men  into  trained  soldiers. 
All  this  can  have  but  one  meaning ;  this, 
namely,  there  is  no  trust  between  state 
and  state,  and  in  an  age  of  so-called 
civilization,  might,  instead  of  right,  is 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  the  law 
of  international  society. 

In  this  peculiar  condition  of  afiairs, 
the  study  of  the  armaments  of  foreign 
powers  becomes  of  vital  importance  to 
every  Government ;  and  accordingly  each 
has  done  its  best  to  asceitain  aU  about 
its  neighbor’s  military  arrangements, 
while  endeavoring,  more  or  less  care¬ 
fully,  to  conceal  its  own.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  we  made  a  few  feeble  attempts  to 
conceal  our  earlier  improvements,  and 
the  gun  factories  were  at  one  time  closed 
even  against  offioers  of  artillery,  when 
the  Armstrong  guns  were  being  made. 
But  the  useless  effort  was  soon  aban¬ 
doned  ;  and  now  we  make  little  or  no 
secret  of  our  improvements  in  manufac¬ 
ture.  Our  experiments  are  thrown  open 
to  the  public ;  foreign  officers  are  afforded 
every  facility  for  examining  our  arsenals 
aud  workshops ;  and  a  healthy  criticism  of 
our  military  administnation  is  constantly 
going  on  in  Parliament  and  the  press. 
Fr.ance  keeps  a  tighter  hold  over  her 
journalists,  and  strives  to  conceal  all 
details  from  the  eyes  of  the  curious, 
keeping  even  the  officers  of  the  French 
army  in  many  respects  in  the  most  com¬ 
plete  ignorance.  But  in  these  days  se¬ 
crecy  c.an  hardly  exist.  In  the  words  of 
one  of  the  ablest  of  French  writers,  him¬ 
self  a  soldier,  who  has  lately  criticized 
with  admirable  justice  the  proposed 
scheme  for  reorganization  of  the  French 
army ; — in  these  days,  when  nations  live, 
as  they  now  do,  in  the  midst  of  perpet¬ 
ual  interchange  of  communication  and  of 
unlimited  public  information,  mystery 
in  regard  to  new  inventions  and  improve¬ 
ments  is  both  useless  and  impossible. 
It  is  the  law  of  the  age  that  we  either 
know  to-day,  or  shall  know  to-morrow ; 
and  those  armies  will  be  the  best  advised 
that,  in  a  perfectly  open  manner,  submit 
their  ways  and  means  to  the  freest  discus¬ 
sion,  comparing  them  with  those  of  other 
nations,  which  it  is  their  bounden  duty 
to  study  with  the  utmost  care. 

Perhaps  there  could  be  no  more  forcible 
example  of  the  two  systems — frankness 
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and  concealment — than  that  afforded  by 
Prussia  and  Anstria  durin"  the  late 
campaign  in  Gennany.  While  every 
facility  was  afforded  by  the  Prussians  to 
the  foreign  officers  who  accompanied 
them  to  the  front  for  studying  not  only 
the  nature  of  their  armament,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  administration,  but  even  the 
disposition  of  the  troops  and  the  plans 
of  the  campaign,  the  Austrians  pursued 
the  “  ostrich  system,”  and  studiously 
withheld  every  particle  of  information. 
It  is  matter  now  almost  of  certainty  that 
the  Prussians  knew  l)etter  than  any  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Austrian  army,  except  perhaps 
the  immediate  head-quarter  staff,  the 
strength,  condition,  and  position  of  the 
Austrian  troops.  When  the  dire  disaster 
of  Koenigratz  overtook  him,  Benedek 
withdrew  his  rigorous  orders  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  secrecy  ;  and  to  judge  by  what 
one  sees  .at  Paris,  there  is  now  the  most 
remarkable  frankness  in  regard  to  the 
Austrian  military  armaments — a  frank¬ 
ness  contrasting  with  the  reserve  of 
Fnance.  The  Prussian  and  Ru.ssian 
Governments  exhibit  little  or  no  material 
of  war ;  but  Krupp,  the  great  steel  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Essen,  may  be  taken  as  the 
expositor  of  their  sjy^stems  of  artillery ; 
and  ample  inforra.ation  concerning  their 
armaments  has  been  at  one  time  or  other 
collected  from  different  sources.  We 
have  now  military  attaches  at  the  Courts 
of  the  great  Powers  ;  but  they  seem,  as 
a  rule,  to  be  kept  a  good  deal  in  the 
dark,  being  looked  upon,  perhaps,  some¬ 
what  in  the  light  of  professional  spies; 
and  the  infonnation  which  they  send 
home  is  alw.ays  kept  so  private  by  the 
authorities  as  not  to  be  publicly  available. 
Other  sources  of  information,  however, 
exist — such  as  the  published  accounts 
of  the  annual  tours  made  by  artillery 
officers  on  the  Continent.  This  year, 
France  has  been  their  field ;  last  year, 
Russia ;  and  the  preceding  year,  Austria 
and  Prussia.  From  one  or  another  of 
these  reports,  and  from  further  informa¬ 
tion  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  partic¬ 
ularize,  we  propose  to  place  before  our 
readers  a  slight  sketch  and  comparison 
of  the  armaments  of  the  five  great 
Powers. 

And  first,  as  regards  the  artillery,  the 
importance  of  which  as  a  principal  arm 
•  Is  now  universally  acknowledged — the 
lead  in  the  introduction  of  rifled  field- 


guns  was  taken  by  France.  The  pres¬ 
ent  Emperor  is  himself  an  artillerist  of 
no  mean  order.  lie  has  written  the  best 
history  of  artillery  that  has  yet  seen  the 
light ;  but,  while  examining  the  past,  he 
looked  forward,  and  saw  that  change.^ 
were  needed.  First,  he  introduced  a 
powerful  smooth-bored  shell-gun,  known 
as  the  Napoleon  gun,  throwing  a  12- 
pound  projectile,  which  superseded  the 
mixed  batteries  of  guns  and  howitzers 
formerly  employed,  thus  simplifying  the 
equipments,  and  obtaining  uniformity  in 
every  gun  in  the  field.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  advantages  to  be  deriveil 
from  the  employment  of  elongated  bul¬ 
lets  with  rifled  firearms  had  not  become 
fully  apparent.  The  “  carabine  it  tige,” 
invented  by  Colonel  Thouvenin,  with 
the  elongated  bullet  of  M.  Delvigne, 
were  given  to  the  French  army,  in  Africa, 
as  early  as  1846 ;  but  there  were  so 
many  drawbacks  connected  with  this 
system,  such  as  the  liability  of  the  pillar 
to  breakage,  and  the  fatigue  to  the  sol¬ 
dier  in  ramming  down,  that  rifled  arms 
did  not  seem  destined  to  pl.ay  any  great 
part  in  war.  But  when,  by  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  M.  Millie,  the  expansion  of  the 
bullet  into  the  grooves  of  the  bore  had 
no  longer  to  be  affecteil  by  the  sheer 
muscular  force  of  the  soldier,  exeiled 
through  the  ramrod,  but  was  performed 
with  absolute  certainty  by  the  action  of 
the  gas  from  the  powder  on  the  cup  at  the 
base  of  the  bullet,  then  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  of  accuracy  and  long  range  became 
evident.  At  first  the  rifle  was  restricted 
to  certain  special  regiments,  and  the  old 
smooth-bore  he'd  its  ground  in  the  bulk 
of  the  army ;  but  at  last  it  gave  way, 
and  the  whole  of  the  troops  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  long-range  arms  of  precision. 
Then  arose  an  outcry  that  the  days  of 
artillery  were  numbered.  It  was  asserted 
that  with  rifles  w'hieh  would  make  ac¬ 
curate  practice  at  a  thousand  yards  p[un 
detachments  would  be  picked  off  man  by 
man  ;  for  the  fire  of  smooth-liored  field- 
artillery  was  not  effective  at  very  long 
ranges,  and  the  guns,  in  order  to  do  any 
execution,  must  come  within  reach  of 
the  long  range  arms  of  the  infantry.  But 
the  principle  which  had  gained  such 
great  things  for  the  foot  soldier  might 
also  surely  be  turned  to  the  benefit  of  the 
artilleryman,  and  guns,  like  muskets, 
might  l>e  rifled,  and  discharge  elongated 
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proiectiles.  The  first  to  seize  this  idea 
and  utilize  it  was  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  With  little  delay  he  introduceti 
rifled  field-pieces  into  his  army ;  and  the 
bronze  “canon  de  4  rayd,”  introduced 
into  the  French  service  in  1868,  played 
its  part  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1869, 
and  in  tlte  open  ground  overpowered  the 
Austrian  smooth  bored  artillerj%  The 
French  batteries  engaged  in  this  war 
were  not  all  armed  with  these  guns ;  but 
those  that  were  gave  immense  .advantage 
to  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Solferino. 
At  2,600  yards  they  played  with  consid¬ 
erable  effect  on  the  village  ;  at  an  almost 
etjually  long  range  they  stopped  an  Aus- 
tn.an  column  from  turning  the  Sardinian 
right  At  one  point,  a  battery  of  Aus¬ 
trian  horse  artillery  was  sent  with  some 
of  MensdorfiTs  cavalry  to  cover  the  re¬ 
treat  of  an  overmatched  Austrian  bat¬ 
tery.  An  eye-witness  relates  that  they 
had  hardly  got  within  1,700  yards,  when 
of  six  guns,  five  were  dismounted.  An¬ 
other  battery  was  sent  up ;  in  one 
minute  from  starting,  three  guns  were 
dismounted,  and  a  great  number  of 
horses  killed.  The  effect  of  these  rifled 
batteries  would  probably  have  been  even 

f greater,  had  not  the  fuses  of  the  shells 
requently  failed,  owing  to  their  defective 
manufacture  in  the  great  hurry  and 
pressure  before  the  campaign. 

Rifled  artillery  wa.s  now  destined  to 
become  a  part  of  the  armament  of  every 
European  power ;  but  all  set  to  work  in 
different  ways  to  obtain  it.  The  French 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  they  had  got,  and  they  wisely 
resolved  upon  retaining  the  guns  that 
had  served  them  so  well. '  The  bronze 
muzzle-loading  “canon  de  4  ray6,”  rifled 
on  the  “  systeme  la  Hitte,”  with  six 
angular  grooves,  and  firing  projectiles 
with  zinc  buttons,  is  now,  as  it  was  in 
1869,  the  recognized  field-gun  of  the 
French  service.  For  guns  of  position 
and  siege  guns,  the  Napoleon  12-pound¬ 
er  shell-gun  and  others  have  been  rifled ; 
and  though  they  can  hardly  be  consid¬ 
ered  first-class  guns,  being  rather  too 
light  in  proportion  to  calibre,  and  thus 
recoiling  with  too  much  force,  they  are 
good  and  serviceable. 

Austria  had  learnt  a  lesson  from  her 
opponent.  While  the  war  w’as  going 
on,  she  had  striven  to  arm  her  gunners 
with  copies  of  the  very  gun  which  her 


adversaries  had  used  with  such  deadly 
effect  against  her.  But  the  campaign 
W’as  of  short  duration,  and  long  before 
any  number  of  these  guns  had  been 
completed,  the  peace  was  concluded 
which  cost  her  Lombardy.  And  now, 
by  dint  of  hard  study  and  careful  exper¬ 
iment  in  the  laboratory,  an  Austrian 
officer  had,  as  it  seemed,  brought  to 
great  perfection  a  substance  that  was 
to  supem'de  gunpowder,  and  give  new 
superiority  to  artillery.  Baron  von 
Lenk  had  long  been  engaged  in  study¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton, 
invented  some  years  before  by  Schon- 
bein  ;  and,  abandoning  the  French  sys¬ 
tem,  the  Viennese  military  authorities 
commenced  to  arm  their  batteries  with 
guns  speciallv  designed  by  Lenk  for  this 
substance,  llut  it  soon  appeared  that 
there  were  terrible  drawbacks  to  this 
fair-seeming  innovation,  and  that  more 
study  and  more  experiment  would  he 
required  before  it  could  be  safely  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  long-tried  powder,  all 
too  h.istily  discarded.  So  Austria  again 
changed  her  system,  and  introduced  the 
attem  of  field-gun  now  employed  by 
er,  and  which  did  its  work  right  well 
in  the  war  of  last  summer.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  system  introduced  by 
lienk  for  gun-cotton,  but  varies  in  form 
so  as  to  suit  the  altered  cartridge. 
Like  France,  Austria  uses  bronze  for  her 
field-guns ;  but  they  are  rifled  on  a 
peculiar  method,  adopted  by  this  nation 
alone.  Circular  eccentric  grooves  are 
cut  in  the  bore,  and  the  projectile.s, 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  tin  and  zinc, 
have  ribs  along  their  surface  correspond¬ 
ing  in  form  to  the  grooves  cut  m  the 
gun.  Like  France,  too,  Austria  employs 
muzzle-loading  field-guns,  and  the  same 
piece  is  used  both  by  her  horse  artillery 
and  field  batteries,  but  dra^vn  by  a 
grenter  number  of  horses  when  required 
to  move  at  the  rapid  pace  of  horse 
artillery.  The  bore  of  her  field-gun  is 
very  little  smaller  than  that  of  the 
French  piece,  and  the  same  projectiles 
are  used :  shrapnel  shells,  designed  to 
burst  in  front  of  a  line  of  troops,  w’hen 
the  shell  opening  gently,  the  bullets 
continue  their  onward  course — and 
common  shells,  intended  to  burst  explo¬ 
sively  among  the  enemy,  and  deal 
destruction  by  their  splinters.  Case 
shot,  too,  are  carried  with  the  guns,  and 
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used  at  short  ranges,  issuing  as  a  show* 
er  of  bullets  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon. 

While  the  French  and  Aiwtrians  have 
thus  adhered  to  bronze  muzzle-loaders, 
the  Prussians,  Rus^an^  and  ourselves 
have  gone  on  quite  a  different  principle 
for  our  field-artillery.  We  all  had 
bronze  mnzzle-loading  smooth  bores ; 
but,  instead  of  rifling  them,  we  all  sei-m 
to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
bronze  was  too  roft  a  metal  to  be  really 
efficient  for  rifled  guns,  and  to  have 
sought  elsewhere  for  a  metal  suited  to 
our  requirements.  Theoretically  we 
were  right ;  practically  we  were  wrong. 
That  is  to  say,  bronze  will  not  last  so 
long  for  rifled  guns  as  iron  or  steel,  as  it 
will  wear  away  by  reason  of  its  soilness ; 
but  it  will  answer  well  enough  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  ;  and  had  we, 
for  instance,  in  this  country  been  content 
at  starting  with  rifling  our  old  guns,  we 
might  have  sought  at  our  leisure  to  find 
the  very  best  among  the  systems  which 
time,  and  the  value  of  the  prize  to  be 
competed  for,  would  have  been  certain 
to  produce.  What  we  did  in  England 
was  this  : — penetrated  by  the  idea  that 
a  breech-loading  system  was  better  than 
any  known  muzzle-loading  plan,  seeing 
on  the  horizon  the  signs  of  a  storm 
brewing  on  the  Continent,  knowing  the 
necessity  of  having  rifled  guns,  and  that 
at  once,  we  accepted  in  its  entirety  the 
only  complete  system  of  artillery  offered : 
breech-loading  guns  built  up  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  ensuiti  extreme  strength, 
projectiles  possessing  immense  superior¬ 
ity  over  any  others  at  that  time  knowm, 
at  all  events  in  this  country,  and  fuses 
suited  to  this  peculiar  system  of  breech¬ 
loading  rifled  gun,  in  which  the  old 
fuses  were  no  longer  available,  for  the 
flame  that  used  tc  ignite  could  no  longer 
reach  them.  TLx,  fery  complicatioa  of 
the  breech-loading  system  of  the  guns 
and  of  the  shell,  and  the  mechanism  oi 
the  fuse,  approaching  to  the  delicacy  oi 
an  astronomical  instrument,  had  a  charm 
that  beguiled,  for  it  was  considered  that 
war  was  no  longer  to  be  rough  and 
ready  work,  but  guided  and  aided  in 
every  step  by  the  lamp  of  physical 
science.  And  so,  when  Mr.  Armstrong 
brought  forward  his  beautiful  complete 
system  of  artillery — for  beautiful  it  is, 
if  too  complicated  in  its  details— be  was 


received  with  open  arms.  The  old 
establishments  in  the  Arsenal  at  Wool¬ 
wich  for  casting  guns  were  broken  up, 
and  new  buildings  sprung  up  oa  all 
sides  for  the  con.struction  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  built-up  guns,  with  their  coiled 
tubes  of  bar  iron,  and  forged  breech- 
pieces  made  from  solid  slabs.  That 
system  we  still  retain,  almost  exactly  as 
we  first  accepted  it.  The  guns  have  had 
little  or  no  alteration  ;  steel  has  taken 
the  place  of  coiled  iron  for  the  inner 
tube ;  wrought  iron  has  taken  the  place  of 
steel  for  the  vent-piece.  The  projectile, 
the  wonderfully  ingenious  scgnient  shell, 
by  many  c.onsidered  the  best  projectile 
existing  for  field  service,  still  bolds  its 
ow'n.  Available  us  solid  shot,  if  need 
be,  as  common  shell,  or,  in  some  measure, 
as  shrapnel  shell  and  cose,  it  has  peculiar 
merits  of  its  own.  But  like  every  other 
Jack-of-all-trudes,  it  is  muster  of  none.  It 
is  not  ns  eflicient  as  any  one  of  the  projec¬ 
tiles  named ;  so  case  shot  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  invented  by  Lieutenant  Ri'eves, 
and  Colonel  Boxer’s  shnipnel  is  trying 
hard  to  push  the  segment  shell  altogeth¬ 
er  out  of  the  limber-box.  It  has 
not  yet.  succeeded,  and  meanwhile 
Armstrong’s  original  fuses,  modified 
rmieatedly  by  other  inventors,  still 
afford  the  necessary  aid  to  the  projec¬ 
tile  that  is  needed  to  produce  its  deadly 
effect. 

This  Armstrong  gun  of  ours  was  tried 
in  March,  1865,  in  comparison  with  the 
French  field-gun,  and  it  w  as  found  that 
our  1 2-pounder,  the  weapon  of  our  field- 
batteries,  exceeded  considerably,  while 
our  9-pounder,  the  we^on  of  the  horse 
artillery,  equalled  the  French  gun  both 
in  range  and  in  accuracy.  As  the  French 
gun  makes  good  practice  at  3,000  metres, 
we  need  not  complain  of  the  gun.  which 
we  have  got.  It  is  true  that  a  committee 
of  superior  artillery  oflicers  which  lately 
assembled  pronounced  an  opinion  in 
favor  of  muzzle-loaders  over  breech¬ 
loaders,  on  the  ground  of  their  greater 
simplicity  of  construction,  and  freedom 
from  liability  to  derangement ;  and  we 
should  probably  be  better  off  if  we  had 
a  first-rate  muzzle-loader,  such  as  we  now 
understand  how  to  produce;  but  the 
gun  as  it  stands  did  good  service  in  very 
rough  work  in  China  and  New'  Zealand, 
and  stood  well  enough,  while  in  range 
and  accuracy  it  is  all  that  can  be  desiri^. 
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It  was  wise,  then,  of  the  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  express  his  opinion,  as  he  has 
done,  that  the  trilling  advantage  that 
would  occur  on  a  diange  would  be  more 
than  balanced  bv  the  enormous  expense 
to  be  incurred  by  a  sudden  transforma¬ 
tion,  or  the  complication  of  stores  and 
drill  that  would  arise  from  a  gradual  re¬ 
placing  of  the  guns.  And  so  we  shall 
for  the  present,  at  all  events,  stick  to 
what  we  have  got.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  gave  another  reason  for  deprecat¬ 
ing  a  change,  namely,  that  other  great 
Powers  were  armed  and  arming  with 
breech-loaders. 

This  is  the  case  with  both  Prussia  and 
Russia.  Both  have  adopted  breech¬ 
loading  field-guns,  with  projectiles  coated 
with  lead,  as  we  have ;  but  whereas  our 
guns  are  built  up  of  wrought  iron,  or  of 
steel  cased  in  wrought  iron,  they  have 
both  trusted  entirely  to  steel  alone. 
Russia  seems  to  have  followed  the  lead 
of  her  western  neighbor;  and  l*ruBsia’s 
decision  to  pin  her  faith  to  steel  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  fact  of  her  possessing 
at  l!ls.sen,  in  her  Rhenish  provinces,  the 
greatest  steel  works  in  the  W’orld,  those 
of  Herr  Krupp.  This  establishment, 
which  has  existed  for  forty  jrears,  has 
gradually  been  developed  and  increased, 
HO  that  each  year  from  its  origin  has  seen 
it  extended  by  an  addition  of  a  sixth  to 
a  third  of  its  former  size.  The  works 
now  cover  some  450  English  acres,  of 
which  200  are  under  roof.  Eight  thou¬ 
sand  men  are  employed  at  the  works, 
and  2,000  more  at  iterr  Krupp’s  coal 
mines  near  Essen,  his  furnaces  on  the 
Rhine,  or  his  iron  pits  on  the  Rhine  and 
in  Na.s.sau.  The  value  of  the  yearly  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  works  is  upward  of  a 
million  .and  a  half  English  pounds  ster¬ 
ling.  Herr  Krupp’s  reputation  for  the 
management  of  cast  eteel  is  unriv.alled ; 
and  he  has  overcome,  in  the  most  extra- 
or<linary  manner,  the  difficulties  attend¬ 
ing  the  manufiictui'e  of  very  large  Ingots 
of  steel.  To  him  the  Prussians  have  gone 
for  the  material  of  all  the  field-guns  in 
their  service ;  to  him  Russia  has  had  re¬ 
course.  Both  nations  employ  the  same 
field-gun,  that  known  as  the  4-pounder, 
beoiiuse  the  weight  of  its  spherical  shot 
would  he  4  pounds.;  the  actual  weight 
of  its  shell  is  about  9  pounds,  the  same 
as  that  of  our  horse-artillery  gun.  The 
Prussians  have  a  steel  6-pounder,  throw¬ 


ing  a  shot  of  about  14  pounds  weight, 
for  their  gun  of  position,  and  both  tney 
and  the  Russians  have  rified  their  bronze 
1 2-pounder8  for  the  same  purpose,  which, 
like  the  French  gun,  would  throw  25- 
pound  projectiles.  We,  in  England,  have 
20-poimder  batteries  of  position,  and  we 
should  employ  40-pounders  w'herover  the 
country  would  permit  of  their  movement. 

Each  of  these  field-guns  of  Krupp’s 
is  made  from  one  solid  ingot  of  cast  steel, 
drawn  out  and  forged  under  the  ham¬ 
mer,  aud  then  bofcil,  turned,  and  rifled 
by  the  Pru-ssian  Government  at.  the  gun- 
factories  at  Spandau,  near  Berlin,  or  by 
the  Russians  at  the  arsenal  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  As  regards  the  method  of  closing 
the  breech,  the  Prussians  have  a  thou¬ 
sand  guns  on  the  well-known  Wahren- 
dorff  system ;  but  that  which  has  been 
their  service  construction,  and  which 
was  employed  in  the  Bohemian  cam¬ 
paign,  is  known  as  Krainer’s  double¬ 
wedge  system.  It  has  not  been  found 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  is  now  about 
to  give  place  to  a  patent  system  of 
Krupp’s,  exhibited  in  a  4-pounder  gun 
at  Paris  this  year,  .and  combining  sim¬ 
plicity  and  strength.  The  Russians  have 
adopted  this  system  definitively,  pre¬ 
venting  all  escape  of  gas  by  the  use  of 
the  Broadwell  ring,  which  acts  like  the 
Bramah  ring  in  a  hydrostatic  press. 
They  have  also  wisely  resolved  no  longer 
to  put  their  trust  in  a  foreign  manufac¬ 
tory  alone  for  material  for  ordnance,  and 
have  started  steel  works  about  four 
miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  known  as  the 
Aboukhoff  works.  It  will  go  hard  with 
them,  however,  to  equal  Krupp’s  skill  in 
the  man.agement  of  this  metal. 

Our  guns  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
actually  tried  in  competition  with  the 
Prussian  steel  gun.  As  regards  range 
and  accuracy,  there  would  probably.be 
little  to  choose.  ,We  should  probably 
have  the  best  of  it,  but  then  our  guns 
are  heavier,  which  is  a  decided  drawb.ack. 
As  for  material,  steel  is  uncertain  ;  some 
of  Krupp’s  small  gnus,  even,  have  busrl ; 
and  when  steel  does  burst  it  flies  into 
destructive  pieces ;  wherejis  our  wrought 
iron  will  rend,  but  not  fly.  Shrapnel, 
shell,  and  case  are  the  projectiles  of  ootli 
Prussian  and  Russian  field-artillery  ;  but 
the  Prussians  spoilt  the  effect  of  their 
shrapnel  in  the  late  war  by  using  them 
with  percussion  instead  of  time  fuses. 
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The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  very  little  choice  between  the  field- 
artillery  of  the  five  Powers.  Their  ad¬ 
vantages  and  their  drawbacks  balance 
each  other,  and  it  will  be  a  question  of 
officers  and  men,  more  than  of  guns. 

While  France,  as  we  have  seen,  took 
the  lead  in  the  adoj)tion  of  lifled  field- 

Suna,  Prussia  was  the  first  to  recognise 
le  value  of  breech-loading  small-arms 
for  iufantry.  There  is  no  more  strange 
chapter  in  the  history  of  military  arma¬ 
ments  than  that  whicn  relates  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  apathy  about,  n.ay  more,  the 
aversion  to  the  system  of  breech-loading 
arms  for  infantry  that  for  long  pervaded 
the  councils  of  all  the  other  European 
Powers.  Prussia  was  looked  upon  as  a 
monomaniac  when  she  supplanted  all  her 
old  muule-loadin^  arms  by  the  breech- 
loading  rifle  designed  for  cartridges 
carrying  their  own  ignition,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Zund-nadel-gewehr,  the  needle- 
gun,  which  has  now  been  as  much  over- 
priused  as  formerly  it  was  decried. 
Strange  as  it  may  now  seem,  Prussia  was 
then  considered  so  little  likely  to  be  a 
troublesome  neighbor,  and  her  power 
was  so  much  underrated,  that  it  was 
considered  little  matter  how  she  was 
armed,  so  long  as  there  was  no  great 
preSminence  shown  by  any  one  of  the 
other  Powers.  But  the  needle-gun  was 
actually  tried  and  condemned,  .at  all 
events  by  Fnance*  and  England.  The  ar¬ 
guments  which  carried  the  d.ay  in  our 
own  country  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  those  that  prevailed 
elsewhere.  In  the  first  place  our  author¬ 
ities  were  fully  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  highly  dangerous  to  employ 
cartridges  containing  their  own  prin¬ 
ciple  of  ignition,  and  in  which  conse¬ 
quently  detonating  composition  must  be 
contained  together  with  gunpowder. 
In  the  next  place  rapidity  of  fire,  the 
chief  point  of  superiority  of  a  breech¬ 
loader,  was  not  only  not  recognized  as 
an  advantage,  but  was  positively  set 
down  against  breech-loaders  as  one  of 
their  disadvantages.  It  was  argued  that 
it  is,  even  with  muzzle-loading  arms,  a 
difficulty  to  make  a  soldier  reserve  his 
fire,  and  that  if  a  weapon  were  put  into 
his  hands  which  he  could  fire  with  great 
i-apidity,  he  would  expend  all  his  ammu¬ 
nition  before  the  crisis  of  the  action  ar¬ 
rived.  Then  the  needle-gun  was  exara- 


Mied  through  the  false  medium  of  these 
notions.  It  was  pronounced  unsatis¬ 
factory,  not  on  the  grounds  on  which  we 
now  pass  it  over,  as  being  too  slow  and 
clumsy,  but  as  being  U>o  rapid  an  arm  to 
trust  in  the  hands  of  any  but  veteran 
soldiers,  and  as  involving  great  danger 
in  the  storage  and  transport  of  its  car¬ 
tridges.  But  Prussia  in  this,  as  in  many 
another  point  of  her  military  system, 
was,  unlike  her  neighbor,  wise  before 
the  event.  She  trusted  to  the  confidence 
that  would  be  given  to  her  troo|)e  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  could  fire  three  or 
four  times  to  the  one  shot  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  tl\is  would  induce  them  to  re¬ 
serve  their  fire  till  the  range  was  such 
that  the  superior  rapidity  could  tell  with 
certainty ;  and  she  Knew  by  experiment 
what  we  contented  ourselves  with  con¬ 
tradicting  without  a  trial,  that  there  was 
little  or  no  danger  in  the  employment  of 
self-igniting  cartridges.  And  so,  while 
we  held  to  our  muzzle-loaders,  as  did 
the  French  and  the  other  great  Powers, 
she  adojited  for  her  troops  of  all  arms 
the  needle-gun  which  Herr  Dreyfus  had 
invented. 

It  is  not,  however,  perfectly  true  to 
B.ay  th.at  we  had  not  introduced  breech¬ 
loaders  until  quite  recently.  Their  su- 
peiiority  as  an  arm  for  cavalry  had  been 
recognized,  even  in  this  country,  for 
many  years  ;  and  in  order  to  abolish 
the  difficulties  attending  the  loading  a 
muzzle-loading  arm  on  horseback,  we 
armed  our  cavalry  with  breech-loading 
carbines  more  than  ten  years  ago.  The 
carbines  known  as  Sharp’s,  Green’s,  Ter¬ 
ry’s,  and  Westley  Richards’  were  ex¬ 
perimentally  issued,  the  last  being  a 
thoroughly  good  specimen  of  the  cap¬ 
ping  breech-loader.  But  with  a  capping 
arm  the  gre.atest  advantages  of  a  breech¬ 
loader  are  lost.  With  a  rifle  where  the 
cartridge  carries  its  own  ignition  less 
time  is  occupied  ;  there  is  no  fumbling 
for  the  cap  with  cold  or  wet  fingers,  the 
piece  can  be  loaded  with  the  leiist  pos¬ 
sible  exposure  of  the  body,  and  there 
never  is  a  “miss  fire  ”  from  the  powder 
getting  wet,  or  the  nipple  being  choked. 
Still,  as  we  have  shown,  these  advantages 
were  supposed  to  be  over-balanced  by 
the  imaginary  faults  we  have  nijmed; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  Prussian  needle- 
gun  was  actually  tried,  and  not  found 
wanting,  in  the  Danish  war  of  1864,  that 
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we  woke  up  to  the  belief  that  the  other 
Ride  of  the  question  might,  after  all, 
possibly  be  the  right  one. 

Then  a  committee  was  appointed, 
which  recommended  the  arming  of  all 
our  troops  with  breech-loaders,  signing 
its  report  to  this  effect  on  the  11th  July, 
1864.  A  single  instance  of  what  the 
needle-gun  effected  in  the  Danish  war 
will  be  suflicient  to  show  wh.at  grounds 
we  had  for  this  decision.  We  extract 
this  from  the  report  of  the  professional 
tour  of  artillery  officers  in  1865.  At 
Lundby,  in  Jutland,  a  detachment  of  100 
Prussian  infantry,  commanded  by  a 
Captain  Schlotterbach,  was  .attacked  by 
two  companies  of  Danish  infantry,  sup¬ 
ported  by  half  a  squadron  of  cavalry. 
The  Prussian  commander  reserved  his 
fire  until  his  enemy  was  about  250  paces 
distant,  when  he  commenced  “  quick 
firing,”  and  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  inflicted  a  loss  on  the  Danes  of  tw'o 
officers  and  ninety-five  men  killed  and 
wounded,  the  casualties  among  his  own 
party  being  only  two  wounded  men  ! 
The  attack  w-as,  of  course,  repulsed. 

To  the  credit  of  England,  it  may  be 
said  th.at  she  was  the  first  to  appreciate 
at  its  true  v.alue  the  lesson  of  the  Danish 
war.  The  needle-gun,  though  as  a 
breech-loader  with  self-ignition  cJirtridg- 
es  far  suiierior  to  any  muzzle-loading 
sm.all-arm,  was  w’isely  set  aside  as  too 
complicated  and  unwieldy  to  be  adopted 
by  us;  and,  very  sensibly,  it  wixs  re¬ 
solved  to  try  whether  our  immense  and 
costly  store  of  Enfield  rifles  could  not 
be  converted  into  breech-loaders  on  some 
better  system.  Out  of  the  competition 
which  was  invited  by  the  Government 
grew  the  “  Snider  converted  Enfield,” 
Avhich  is,  for  the. present,  the  arm  of  the 
British  infantry.  Experiments  made  at 
home  had  demonstrated,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  cartridges 
carrying  their  owft  ignition  could  bo 
made  not  only  as  safe,  but  infinitely 
safer,  than  the  old  pattern  for  muzzle¬ 
loading  arms.  In  mercy  to  our  readers, 
w’e  wdll  spare  them  the  tedious  details 
of  the  squabbles  over  the  rifle  itself, 
and  the  Boxer  cartridge,  and  only  re¬ 
mind  them,  w’ith  a  sigli  of  regret,  that 
while  a  paper  war  was  being  carried  on, 
the  inventor  himself,  Mr.  Snider,  died  in 
the  grip  of  poverty  and  debt — a  lasting 
disgrace  to  our  country,  let  what  special 


pleadii^  there  may  be  used  to  excuse  the 
fact.  This  is  the  weapon  with  which  all 
our  troops  at  home  and  in  America  are 
armed,  and  with  which  all  the  rest  will 
soon  be  8U]>plied.  Let  us  compare  it 
briefly  with  the  Prussian  needle-gun.  It 
has  a  cartridge  impervious  to  wet  and 
fire-proof,  while  no  amount  of  rough 
usage  is  likely  to  injure  it  so  as  to  render 
it  useless.  The  action  of  the  arm  is  very 
simple ;  there  is  a  complete  freedom  from 
complication  of  mechanism,  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  very  rapid.  Eighteen  shots 
and  more  have  been  fired  in  a  minute. 
The  needle-gun  has  a  paper  cartridge, 
not  so  strong  or  water-proof.  It  is  heavy, 
complicated  in  its  mecliapism,  and  liable 
to  Injury  by  the  breaking  of  the  needle 
whicn  pierces  the  cartridge  to  ignite  the 
fulminate.  And  its  rate  of  fire  is  half^ 
or  less  than  half,  that  of  the  Snider  rifle. 
But,  wiselpr,  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
this  arm,  if  a  better  c.an  be  obtained ; 
and,  accordingly,  a  competition  is  now 
poing  on  for  the  future  arm  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  infantry.  Out  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  rifles  sent  in  to  compete,  nine  have 
been  selected,  and  in  this  month  of  No¬ 
vember  they  will  be  subjected  to  further 
trial  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  impossible 
to  predict  wdiich  of  these  will  be  chosen, 
but,  Avhichever  it  be,  it  will  be  even 
better  than  what  wo  have  now  got. 

The  conversion  of  the  Enfield  rifle 
upon  the  Snider  system  had  been  actual¬ 
ly  decided  upon  in  England  one  month 
before  the  battle  of  Kcenigratz.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  Bohemian  war  that  the 
other  Powers  became  convinced  of  the 
immediate  necessity  for  a  change  in  their 
armament.  The  Danish  war  had  taught 
Austria  no  such  lesson  .as  it  had  taught 
us  ;  or,  if  she  had  seen  the  value  of  the 
new  weapon,  she  shrank,  in  the  bank¬ 
rupt  state  of  her  exchequer,  from  the 
expense  attending  so  great  a  change. 
And  so  she  still  was  halting  between 
two  opinions,  and,  to  use  the  favorite 
phrase  of  our  own  War  Department, 
“  milking  further  experiments,”  when 
the  Avily  Prussian  Minister  seized  the 
opportunity,  and  she  was  dragged  into 
war  with  a  dis.advantage  in  her  infantry 
armament  of  at  least  three  to  one. 
Then  it  was  that  Benedek  tried  to  give 
the  confidence  to  his  troops  that  they 
should  have  had  by  this  time  from  an¬ 
other  source,  had  the  lesson  of  the  Dan- 
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ish  war  only  been  properly  accepted. 
“  The  enemy,”  be  said,  “  have  for  some 
time  vaunted  the  excellence  of  their  fire¬ 
arms,  but,  soldiers,  I  do  not  think  that 
mill  be  of  much  avail  to  them.  We 
m’ill  give  them  no  time,  but  will  attack 
them  m’ith  the  bayonet  and  with  crossed 
muskets.”  Alas,  poor  Austria !  why  had 
rile  not  been  wise  in  time?  Now  her 
arsenals  are  alive.  The  muzzle-loading 
arms  are  b<‘ing  converted  on  the  Wanri 
»'8tem,  exhibited  by  Wiirzer  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  The  chamber  is  closed 
by  a  solid  block,  m  hich  hinges  in  front 
and  throws  over  along  the  barrel,  like  tlie 
well-known  Mont  Storm  system;  but  the 
arrangement  is  clumsy,  and  unnecessari¬ 
ly  complicated  with  springs,  always  an 
element  of  weakness.  The  arm  which 
she  ha.s  chosen  for  the  future  is  on 
Womdl’s  system,  a  simple  and  quick 
small  bore.  Put  it  will  be  long  before 
she  will  have  her  troops  all  armed,  for 
she  dallied  too  long  with  other  systems, 
trying,  amongst  others,  two  thousand 
of  liemington's  arms. 

Neither  the  Austrian  conversion  nor 
the  new  arm  have  anything  in  common 
with  the  needle-gun  as  far  as  the  mechan¬ 
ism  is  concerned,  though  the  new  arm 
is,  like  the  needle-gun,  a  small  bore. 
But  France  has  unwisely  allowed  herself 
to  be  bitten  with  the  needle  system,  and 
the  Chassepot  rifle,  the  new  arm  chosen 
for  her  troops,  is  but  a  modified  and 
improved  Prussi«i  needle-gun.  It  is 
rather  simpler  than  its  parent,  but  has 
many  faults.  It  has  far  too  many  springs, 
and,  like  the  needle-gun,  requires  a  paper 
cartridge  not  water-proof.  Moreover  the 
escape  of  g.as  is  checked  by  the  close  fit¬ 
ting  of  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  and  this 
must  wear  out  of  form  far  sooner  than 
metal.  Nor  is  the  shooting  of  the  Chasse¬ 
pot  to  be  compared  with  our  Snider  con¬ 
verted  Enfield.  The  French  troops 
themselves  are  dissatisfied  with  the  arm, 
and  many  prefer  the  old  arm,  w'hich, 
like  our  own,  is  being  converted  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  possible  on  the  Snider  system,  to 
^  used  with  Boxer’s  cartridge.  All  the 
experiments  instituted  in  this  country 
pomt  conclusively  to  the  fact  that  the 
needle  system  cannot  be  considered 
desirable  for  military  purposes.  Com¬ 
paring,  then,  the  French  arms  with 
others,  their  conversion  is  the  same  ns 
ours,  and  rather  superior  to  Austria’s; 


while  their  new  arm  Is  decidedly  inferior 
to  the  Austrian  W 6rndl  gun,  and  is  sure 
to  be  left  behind  by  any  of  the  systems 
which  we  elect  for  our  new  weapon ; 
but  it  is  decidedly  8U|>erior  to  the  Prus¬ 
sian  needle-gun,  which  there  S(>em8  no 
inclination  on  the  part  of  th.at  Covern- 
ment  to  abandon.  Without  doubt  the 
confidence  which  the  Prussian  army  has 
gained  in  this  weapon  in  the  war  of  last 
year  is  worth  much  ;  and  it  is  probably 
with  a  view  to  frightening  his  future  an¬ 
tagonists,  and  giving  confidence  to  his 
own  troops,  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  is  constmeting  these  mysterious 
ieces,  to  be  worked  by  turning  a 
andle,  which  it  is  said  can  keep  up  a 
continuous  shower  of  lifle  bullets,  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  a  minute,  and  which,  if 
rumor  speaks  truly,  are  to  be  supplied 
to  the  infantry,  at  the  rate  of  two  per 
b.'itt.'ilion.  These  are  probably  construct¬ 
ed  somewhat  on  the  plan  o^  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Gatlitig  gun  ;  for  of  course  the  story 
about  the  projectiles  being  thrown  by 
centrifugal  force  is  nntrue.  The  secret 
has  as  yet  been  very  well  kept.  It  is 
said  at  Paris  that  the  different  parts  are 
made  at  different  factories;  and  that 
only  a  select  few  know  their  mutual 
application.  Stories  are  afloat  of  Prus¬ 
sian  officers  disguised  as  workmen  hov¬ 
ering  about  the  practice  ground  at  day¬ 
break,  when  the  experiments  are  carried 
on.  To  our  mind  such  studious  conceal¬ 
ment  argues  imperfection  rather  than 
success,  and  these  wonderfully  mysteri¬ 
ous  weapons  of  which  the  world  has  so 
often  heard  seldom  come  to  much  in 
the  end. 

Russia  is  behindhand  in  the  race  for 
breech-loading  small-arms.  She  is  about 
to  convert  her  muzzlq-loaders  on  the 
Terry  system,  a  capping  arm,  long  since 
tried  for  cavalry  carbines,  and  discarded, 
in  our  service  ;  but  she  delays  even  over 
this.  It  is  asserted^  however,  that  she 
intends  to  adopt  a  magazine  rifle,  prob¬ 
ably  Laidley’s,  as  her  new  weapon.  If 
so,  she  will,  in  our  opinion,  take  a  step 
to  which  sooner  or  later  we  shall  all  have 
to  come.  When  once  the  principle  is 
thoroughly  and  universally  recognized 
that  the  soldier  is  to  be  Vacated  and 
trained  up  to  the  character  of  his  weapon, 
and  not  that  the  weapon  is  to  be  kept 
down  to  suit  the  comprehension  of  the 
dullest  and  most  ignorant  soldier  in  the 
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ranki,  then  the  magaxine  rifle  muMt  come 
into  uiiivenutl  Vise.  Those  rifles,  of  which 
Spencer’s  is  the  bc.st  known,  having  been 
employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
American  war,  contain  a  reservoir  of 
cartridges  in  tlie  stock,  from  whence, 
by  the  action  of  a  handle,  six  or  seven, 
or  whatever  number  the  reserv'oir  will 
hold,  can  be  pumped  up  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  discharged  in  succession 
almo.st  instantaneously.  For  the  critical 
moment,  to  meet  a  charge  of  cavalry,  or 
in  advancing  against  the  enemy’s  line  at 
close  quarters,  such  a  tire  will  be  deadly 
in  its  efieot ;  and  if  it  be  urged  that  the 
temptation  to  the  soldier  to  lire  away  his 
ammunition  too  rapidly  will  be  too  great, 
we  reply  that  he  must  be  trained  to  be 
cool,  as  the  Prussian  soldiers  are,  and 
not  to  fire  till  ho  is  bid  so  to  do.  Tlie 
magazine  need  not  be  called  upon ;  the 
arm  can  be  used  as  an  ordinary  breech¬ 
loader  for  all  ordinary  purposes ;  and  the 
soldier  must  be  trained  so  to  use  it.  lie 
must  learn  to  withhold  the  contents  of 
bis  magazine  till  the  moment  when  all 
depends  on  the  fire  tliat  can  be  given  in 
a  few  seconds. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  a  sketch  of  the  field 
armaments  of  the  five  Powers.  To  enter 
on  the  question  of  heavy  guns  and  for¬ 
tresses  would  take  more  space  than  can 
be  here  afforded,  and  moreover  is  a 
(question  of  far  less  moment.  It  is  in  the 
held  that  armies  will  now  settle  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  nations,  and  not  behind  stone 
or  iron  walls.  Fortresses  will  still  have 
their  moes,  but  the  Bohemian  campaign 
has  shown  how  the  policy  commenced 
by  Napoleon  of  masking  and  leaving 
them  behind  is  that  most  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  modern  warfare.  Na¬ 
val  armaments  form,  of  coui  se,  an  en¬ 
tirely  separate  question.  The  sketch 
which  we  have  given  will  enable  a  fair 
comparison  to  be  made  of  the  weapons 
that  will  be  used  in  the  event  of  any 
European  war  taking  place  before  long. 
If,  as  we  believe,  the  main  issue  of  bat¬ 
tles  will  in  future,  as  hitherto,  be  decided 
by  infantry,  then  we  predict  that  the 
nation  which  shall  first  perfect  and  utilize 
the  idea  of  the  magazine  rifle  will  reap 
the  same  advantage  in  that  conflict  that 
the  Prusrians  gained  la.st  year  by  their 
needle  gun.  But  it  is  not  by  the  rifle  alone 
that  success  can  be  attained.  Numbers 
being  equal — and  it  is  probable  that  the 


four  great  continental  Powers  could  each 
put  into  the  field  armies  practically 
equal,  for  all  would  be  as  large  as  could 
be  handled  or  moved  to  advantage — 
numbers  being  equal,  the  tactics  best 
adapted  to  tlie  improvements  in  arms 
will  win  tlie  day,  and  the  great  aim  of 
tactics  must  now  be  rapidity  of  move¬ 
ment.  To  this  end  the  old  idea  which 
converted  the  soldier  into  a  mere  ma¬ 
chine  must  be  abandoned.  Instead  of 
being  taught  that  he  is  not  to  think  but 
only  to  obey,  be  must  learn  to  think, 
that  the  shortest  way  may  always  be 
followed.  Instead  of  roundabout  ma¬ 
noeuvres,  invented  that  every  man  may 
alwavs  hold  the  same  place  in  the  ranks, 
simpler  movements  must  be  adopted. 
Changes  of  front  and  flank  or  rear  move¬ 
ments  must  be  performed  by  the  very 
methods  which  are  now  considered  dis¬ 
graceful  as  “  clubbing  ”  the  troops,  but 
the  men  must  be  taught  not  to  lose  their 
heads  when  they  are  clubbeil.  Prussia 
has  taken  the  initiative  in  this,  as  she 
did  in  the  present  system  in  the  days  of 
Frederick.  France  is  following  in  her 
footsteps.  The  others  must  follow  sooner 
or  later.  Let  us  be  wise  and  learn  the 
lesson  at  once.  Small  as  the  contingent 
is  which  we  can  ever  throw  to  either 
side,  bearing  only  such  a  proportion  to 
any  other  great  Power’s  army  as  did  the 
Saxon  army  to  the  Austrian  or  Prussian 
in  Bohemia,  it  should  be  the  best  in  the 
world.  But  we  labor  under  feaiful 
disadvantages.  Other  nations  take  the 
flower  of  the  manhood  of  the  country 
for  their  armies,  and  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  of  their  sons  fight  side  by  side  in 
the  ranks.  Too  independent  to  accept 
compulsory  personal  seiwice  even  for  our 
country,  we  yet  are  unwilling  to  pay  the 
cost  of  our  exemption,  and  instead  of 
making  the  army  the  best  of  all  profes¬ 
sions,  so  as  to  attract  men  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  ability  into  its  ranks,  we  seek 
only  for  how  small  a  sum  it  is  possible  to 
get  men  of  any  stamp,  and  we  lower  our 
bidding  till  we  can  just  fill  our  aruiy  with 
the  dregs  of  our  cities,  and  only  raise 
the  offer  when  even  they  cannot  be 
drawn,  even  by  the  lies  of  a  recreiting 
sergeant,  into  the  ranks.  While  this 
continues,  it  is  well  for  England  that 
she  is  girt  with  the  sea,  and  it  is  by  her 
naval  armaments  th.at  she  must  seek  to 
keep  up  her  reputation. 
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The  B%tardm7  Berlew, 

THE  CRETAN  INSURRECTION  AND  GREEK 
NATIONALITY. 

The  Cretan  insurrection  w-as  supported 
by  the  Greeks  with  the  expectation  of. 
compelling  the  three  protecting  Powers 
to  reconsider  the  position  of  the  Greek 
Kingdom ;  but  the  enterprise  proved 
too  great  for  the  ability  of  the  men  who 
engaged  in  this  attempt  to  open  the 
Eastern  question.  The  struggle,  after 
being  maintained  with  energy  for  a 
year,  has  ended .  in  lassitude.  The 
auxiliary  insurrections  of  Thessaly  and 
£j)irus  turned  out  to  be  only  incursions 
oi  brigands.  Among  the  Greek  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Sultan  in  Euroj)ean  Turkey, 
there  was  a  complete  collapse  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  and  in  Crete  the  flame  of  the  insur¬ 
rection  flickered  as  soon  as  volunteers, 
money,  arms,  ammunition,  and  provi- 
aions  ceased  to  be  poured  into  the  island 
from  the  Greek  Kingdom.  The  sys¬ 
tematic  campaign  of  Omar  Pasha  over¬ 
powered  the  enuiusiasm  of  Greek  nation¬ 
ality,  and  refuted  the  misrepresentations 
of  the  Hellenic  press,  by  dividing  Crete 
into  three  sections.  From  the  fortresses 
of  Canea  and  Candia  he  formed  lines  of 
military  posts  across  the  island  to  the 
southern  sea,  where  his  fleet  formed  a 
second  base.  He  then  drove  the  insur¬ 
gents  and  volunteers  first  from  the  east- 
tem  part  of  the  island,  then  from  the 
central,  .and  he  has  since  shut  up  the  in¬ 
surrection  in  the  rugged  mountain  dis¬ 
trict  of  Sphakia. 

In  examining  the  hi.story  of  this  revolt, 
it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  chronic 
evils  of  the  Ottoman  domination  from 
the  schemes  which  converted  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  discontented  Christians 
for  redress  into  a  rebellion  for  union 
with  Greece.  The  spirit  of  the  times  is 
always  impelling  the  Orthodox  subjects 
of  the  Sultan  to  revolt,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  subjects  of  King  George  keeps 
them  always  ready  to  profit  by  any  op¬ 
portunity  to  attack  Turkey.  For  the 
present  the  success  of  tne  Ottoman 
arms  and  the  concessions  of  the  Sultan 
have  damped  the  courage  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  Russian  diplomacy  appears  to  have 
abandoned  the  expectation  of  using 
tbe  Cretan  insurrection  as  a  key  for 
opening  the  Eastern  question.  But  the 
mountain  districts  will  l»c  able  to  shelter 
small  bands  of  armed  men,  and  the  raids 


of  these  mountaineers  into  the  plains 
will  be  represented  by  the  press  of 
Athens,  ana  perhaps  of  Moscow,  as  a 
guerilla  warfare  carried  on  by  suffering 
Christians  in  the  cause  of  civilization, 
nationality,  and  orthodoxy. 

Many  circumstances  combined  to  ren¬ 
der  the  insurrection  unsuccessful.  It 
was  soon  evident  that  it  was  earned  on 
under  false  colors.  The  earliest  protest 
of  the  Cretan  Assembly  was  marked  by 
obvious  insincerity,  and  indicated  a  res¬ 
ervation  of  pretensions  which  created 
distrust  in  many  friends  of  liberty  who 
were  disposc'd  to  support  a  demand  for 
local  institutions.  Tne  political  grounds 
of  the  insuiTcction  were  boldly  stated  in 
a  petition  to  the  Sultan,  from  a  number 
of  Christi.ans,  on  the  26lh  of  M.ay,  1666, 
who  constituted  themselves  into  a  rep¬ 
resentative  assembly.  This  petition  de¬ 
clared  that  the  taxation  in  Crete  was 
intolerable ;  that  the  system  of  farming 
the  land-tax  was  vexatious;  that  the 
Sultan's  Government  neglected  to  make 
roads  and  build  bridges  and  school- 
houses;  that  the  manner  of  electing  the 
local  magistrates  was  defective ;  that  oil- 
merchants  drove  hard  bargains  with  the 
proprietors  of  olive-trees;  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  required  reform  ; 
and  that  the  Sultan’s  Government  pat¬ 
ronized  religious  intolerance.  There  is 
no  doubt  tluat  there  was  great  truth  in 
all  these  allegations.  But  the  Christians 
who  ])aid  more  taxes  than  the  31u.ssul- 
mans' escaped  the  conscription,  which 
might  have  sent  them  to  perfonn  mili¬ 
tary  service  on  the  banks  of  the  Danulie 
or  the  Euphrates.  The  farmers  of  the 
land-tax  in  the  Christian  districts  were 
usually  Orthodox  Christians.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Sultan  has  done  more  for 
railroads,  roads,  and  bridges  than  the 
Government  of  Greece,  and  not  less  for 
school-houses.  Tlie  trade  of  the  oil- 
merchants,  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  both  by  Turkish  Cadis  and 
Greek  Bishojis,  were  very  likely  great 
grievances,  though  the  Sultan  'could 
probably  do  very  little  to  remove  them. 
And  to  complain  of  the  religious  intoler¬ 
ance  of  the  Sublime  Porte  showed  a  sin¬ 
gular  want  of  candor,  and  a  strange 
confidence  in  the  ignorance  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Cabinets  to  whom  this  |>etition  was 
really  addressed.  The  Cretans  felt  as¬ 
sured  that  their  petition  would  obtain 
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for  them  the  direct  intervention  of  the 
Powers  that  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Their  object  at  that  time  was  to  secure 
foreign  protection,  not  union  with  Greece. 
This  is  evident  from  tlie  mention  that 
is  made  of  the  respect  shown  by  the 
Turkish  Government  for  the  municipal 
privileges  of  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Crete.  It  is  said  that  the  canton  of 
Sphakia  “  has  no  need  of  a  revision  of 
its  system  of  taxation,  for  at  all  times  it 
has  governed  itself  by  its  own  laws.”  It 
may  assist  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  policy  of  Russian  and  Greek  agita¬ 
tors  in  the  East,  in  forming  an  accurate 
kno\vle<lge  of  the  practical  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  between  Greeks  and 
Turks,  to  learn  how  the  Spliakians  exer¬ 
cised  their  powers  of  self-government. 
C.'iptain  Spratt,  R.N.,  in  his  Travels  and 
Researches  in  Crete,  published  in  186.’^, 
mentions  a  fertile  district  of  Apokorona, 
embracing  several  “  prettily  situated  vil¬ 
lages,”  and  adds : — 

This  may  now  be  called  the  lowlands  of 
the  Sphakians,  as  they  have,  little  by  little, 
become  possessors  of  considerable  laud  witliin 
it  by  obliging  the  Mussulman  population  to  re¬ 
tire  to  the  towns  and  sell  their  lands  for  what 
they  could  get  For  the  Sphakians  so  worried 
them  by  stealing  their  cattle  or  their  produce, 
and  BO  alarmed  them  by  continual  night-raids 
from  the  mountain  plains  of  Askypho  and 
Kallikrata,  and  by  wanton  violence  and  blood¬ 
shed  too,  when  an  opportunity  offered,  that 
one  by  one  tlie  Mussulman  peasants  suc¬ 
cumbed  and  retired. — Vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

The  Ottoman  Government  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  petition,  and  Greek  agents 
seized  the  opportunity  of  working  on  the 
minds  of  the  Cretan  Chrislians.  A  self- 
constituted  General  Assembly,  on  the 
2d  September,  1866,  decreed  the  union 
of  the  island  of  Crete  with  the  Hellenic 
Kingdom.  War  commenced.  The  Ot¬ 
toman  Government  sent  forces  enough 
to  suppress  the  insuiTection  had  not  the 
insurgents  received  ample  supplies  ol 
arms  and  ammunition  from  Greece. 
Numbers  of  able  officers  and  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  from  the  Greek  army 
and  hundreds  of  enthusiastic  volunteers, 
Greeks  and  Garibaldians,  soon  joined 
the  cause.  The  military  operations, 
from  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in 
August,  1866,  to  the  month  of  April, 
1867,  when  Omar  Pasha  assumed  the 
command  of  the  Ottoman  army,  were 


carried  on  without  skill  or  system  by 
both  Turks  and  Greeks.  The  Turks  ex¬ 
pected  to  weary  out  their  enemies,  and 
shut  them  up  in  the  mountain  districts, 
where  they  would  be  compelled  to  live 
at  the  expense  of  the  Christian  popula¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  insurgents,  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  at  Athens, 
sought  to  prolong  the  war  by  petty 
skirmishes,  and  to  secure  foreign  inter¬ 
vention  by  fabricating  battles.  The  first 
hostilities  had  hardly  commenced  before 
the  press  was  filled  with  accounts  of 
murders  and  atrocities  so  numerous, 
and  so  like  old  stories  resuscitated,  that 
they  raised  distrust  instead  of  gaining 
credit.  The  heroic  self-immolation  of  the 
garrison  of  the  monastei^  of  Arkadion 
came  opjiortunely  as  a  proof  of  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  independence  and  religion. 

The  success  of  the  insurrection  was 
from  the  first  entirely  dependent  on  for¬ 
eign  intervention.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
chief  object  of  those  who  directed  it  to 
persuade  foreigners  that  intervention 
was  the  only  means  of  reestablishing 
peace.  The  Christians  were  representetl 
ns  masters  of  the  whole  island  except  the 
fortresses,  and  telegrams  announced  the 
destruction  of  one  Turkish  army  after 
another.  As  long  as  the  Cabinets  of 
Europe  believed  that  the  contest  would 
remain  local,  or  be  only  a  question  be¬ 
tween  Greeks  and  Turks,  they  were  not 
disposed  to  interfere.  Public  affairs 
nearer  home  alarmed  most  of  them,  and 
the  official  information  transmitted  from 
Crete  persuaded  them  that  the  forces  of 
the  belligerents  were  tolerably  eqii.al. 
The  Italian  Consul  at  Canen,  who  was 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  persons  on 
whose  information  the  greatest  confi¬ 
dence  could  be  placed,  wrote  to  the 
Minister  of  I'creign  Affairs  at  Florence 
that  there  were  20,000  Christians  under 
arms  {Italian  Green-book,  Canea,  Aug¬ 
ust  9,  1866).  A  gentleman  resident  in 
Crete,  of  English  descent  and  connec¬ 
tions,  wrote  shortly  afterward,  “The 
two  armies  are  in  sight,  of  nearly  equal 
numbei-8,  about  20,000  each.”  The  forces 
collected  by  the  Christians,  the  spirit  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Greek  people,  the  heroic 
demnee  of  the  monastery  of  Arkadion, 
the  daring  of  Greek  sailors  in  blockade- 
running,  the  enthusiasm  of  Greek  and 
Garibaulian  volunteers,  and  the  active 
assistance  afforded  by  the  Greek  Got  em- 
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ment,  made  the  cau«e  popular,  and  peiv 
suad^  many  that  it  would  prove  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  was  forgotten,  and  Russia  pru¬ 
dently  remained  in  the  background. 

The  abortive  attempts  to  invade  Thes¬ 
saly  and  Epirus,  and  to  cause  troubles 
in  Turkey  from  which  Russia  prepared 
to  profit,  the  meeting  of  the  Panslavonio 
Congress  at  Moscow,  and  the  diplomatic 
memorandums  circulated  by  the  Russian 
Cabinet  in  the  present  year,  a  /akened 
considerable  alarm,  which  wiis  not  less¬ 
ened  by  the  endeavors  made  to  persuade 
England  that  the  union  of  Crete  with 
Greece  would  secure  peace,  establish 
goodwill  between  Greeks  and  Turks, 
and  set  the  Eastern  question  at  rest. 
This  cajolery  was  frequently  alternated 
by  threats,  and  the  Greek  press  informed 
the  British  Government,  that,  if  it  de¬ 
layed  assisting  the  Greeks,  the  fire 
lighted  in  Crete  would  become  a  confla¬ 
gration  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  which 
England  would  be  unable  to  extinguish. 
Russian  influence  became  gradually  more 
and  more  evident ;  and  if  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  should  be  continm*d  after  the  late 
concessions  of  the  Sultan,  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  Russia,  and  not  Greece,  gives  the 
word  of  command. 

The  revolt  was  confined  to  the  ortho¬ 
dox  f)opulation  in  Crete,  and  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  Greeks  in  the  island  are  of 
the  Mohammedan  religion.  Even  of  the 
Orthodox  Greeks,  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  inhabit  the  eastern  half  of 
the  island  never  took  an  active  part  in 
the  insuri’ection.  The  causes  of  tne  out¬ 
break,  and  the  motives  which  incite  the 
Greeks  to  attack  the  Turks  whenever  an 
occasion  oflTers,  have  been  so  often  stated 
and  misstated  of  late  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  re|>eat  them.  Yet 
some  notice  of  two  great  delusions  of 
the  modem  Greek  mind  may  not  be  un¬ 
interesting,  because,  though  they  are 
delusions,  they  are  operating  as  incen¬ 
tives  to  revolution  in  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire.  Nationality  and  orthodoxy  are 
used  by  the  Greeks  to  compose  the  su¬ 
perstition  which  they  call  their  “  great 
idea.”  It  is  a  political  idiosyncrasy  or 
the  nineti'enth  century  to  be  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  great  ideas.  The  Italians 
bad  ItcAia  utia,  which  they  have  real¬ 
ised.  The  Germans  are  advancing  to 
accomplish  their  great  idea  of  a  united 


Germany,  in  which  they  are  much  as. 
sisted  by  the  eloquence  of  the  Emperoi 
of  the  French.  The  French  h.ave  a 
great  idea  that  Fmiioe  has  some  natural 
frontiers,  but  this  appears  to  foreigners 
to  be  almost  as  complete  a  delusion  as 
the  great  idea  of  the  modem  Greeks. 
The  Russians  cannot  rest  satisfied  with 
anything  merely  great.  They  must 
have  a  gigantic  idea,  and  w'ith  Pansla¬ 
vism  they  propose  extending  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  Russian  des]>oti8m  and  the  use 
of  the  Russian  language  from  Dalmatia 
to  Japan.  The  “great  idea”  of  the 
modern  Greeks  is  to  revive  that  degraded 
type  of  the  Roman  Empire  which  is 
called  the  Byzantine  Empire  of  the  Pa- 
leologoi,  and  which  the  Turks  merited 
the  gratitude  of  mankind  for  destroying, 
since,  unlike  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it 
showed  itself  incapable  of  reform.  This 
great  idea  of  the  Greeks  is  to  be  realized 
by  gaining  possession  of  Constantinople, 
and  placing  the  Hellenic  race,  ns  a  dom¬ 
inant  people,  in  the  position  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Turks.  It  implies  a  strange 
combination  of  pedantry  and  ignorance 
in  its  votaries,  'fhe  Greeks  form  hardly 
one-fifth  of  the  population  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  According  to  the  ethnological 
map  of  European  Turkey  by  Lejean, 
and  recent  statistical  accounts,  there  are 
^ward  of  seven  millions  of  Orthodox 
Panslavonians,  and  only  about  one  mil¬ 
lion  Orthodox  Greeks,  in  the  Ottoman 
territory  on  the  European  Continent. 
If  one  million  and  a  quarter  be  added 
as  the  population  of  the  Hellenic  King¬ 
dom — of  which,  however,  300,000  are 
of  the  Skepitar  race — and  a  liberal 
allowance  be  made  for  the  population  oi 
the  islands  under  Turkish  domination, 
it  appears  that  the  Hellenic  race,  if  unit¬ 
ed  under  the  same  Government,  would 
be  less  numerous  than  the  Bulgarians, 
w’ho  inhabit  the  country  up  to  the  very 
walls  of  Constantinople.  So  much  for 
the  power  of  modem  Greek  nationality, 
which  is  not  a  very  pure  feeling  even  in 
the  breasts  of  the  citizens  of  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  Kingdom.  For  they  appear  never 
to  feel  themselves  so  superior  to  the  rest 
of  mankind  as  when  they  strut  about  in 
the  snow-white  petticoat,  the  richly-em¬ 
broidered  jacket,  and  the  shaggy  capote 
of  an  Albanian  janissary  of  the  time  of 
Ali  Pasha  of  Joannina. 

Orthodoxy  is  quite  as  unsafe  a  foun- 
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dation  for  the  political  greatness  of  mod¬ 
ern  Greece  as  the  principle  of  nation¬ 
ality.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(whom  the  vul«jar  consider  to  be  the 
head  of  Orthodoxy  very  much  as  the 
Latins  consider  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  be 
the  head  of  Catholicism)  is  singularly  ex¬ 
empt  from  Hellenic  aspirations  and  all  de¬ 
sire  of  change.  Like  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  he  has  the  greatest  re8j)ect 
for  the  Sultan.  Turning  from  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  to  the  temporal  power  of  Or- 
tliodoxv,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
vested  in  the  Czar  of  Holy  Russia.  The 
synod  of  the  Greek  Kingdom  is  a  mere 
local  institution,  posseasing  neither  the 
moral  character  to  win  temporal  author¬ 
ity,  nor  the  theological  learning  required 
to  obtain  religious  influence. 

Modern  Greek  nationality  is  founded, 
not  on  race  and  blood,  but  on  language 
and  literature.  Greek  families  have  no 
genealogies ;  the  Greeks  of  the  purest 
race,  until  lately,  had  no  family  names ; 
the  Greek  rural  popnlation  have  very 
few  traditions.  Greeks  boast  of  the 
gloria  of  the  psist,  but  in  order  to  boast, 
they  look  back  two  thousand  years,  and 
they  predict  national  greatness  in  the 
future  to  lie  realized  by  their  great  idea. 
The  present  is  always  overlooked.  And 
indeed  the  present  is  very  unlike  the 
picture  that  is  formed  of  the  past,  or 
the  visions  that  are  conjured  up  of  the 
future.  At  this  moment  the  ablest 
Greeks  are  in  the  Sultan’s  service,  not 
at'ting  as  Ministers  in  the  Hellenic  King¬ 
dom  ;  and  Orthodoxy  has  not  estab¬ 
lished  its  home  at  Athens.  Yet,  if  the 
modem  Greeks  would  be  tnie  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  possess  the  means  of  exert- 
ing  great  innuenoe  in  the  East.  It  was 
not  by  the  principle  of  nationality  that 
Athens  and  Rome  exercised  their  power 
in  the  ancient  world.  Nor  is  it  the 
stren^h  of  nationality  which  gives  Eng¬ 
land  her  high  place  among  nations  to¬ 
day.  Neither  n.ationality  nor  Ortho¬ 
doxy  will  enable  the  Greeks  to  increase 
ill  numbers  so  rapidly  as  to  give  them 
the  smallest  hope  of  overthrowing  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  or  counterbalancing 
Russian  influence,  without  some  power¬ 
ful  aid.  The  real  strength  of  the  Greeks 
and  of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  lies  in  free 
institutions  and  a  well-organized  system 
of  government.  Waste  land  in  the 
East  admits  of  a  rapid  increase  of  the 


Greek  race  both  in  Turkey  and  Greece. 
The  plough  and  the  spirit  of  liberty 
have  already  made  small  nations  great. 
Uhi  libertas  ibi  patria  is  a  principle 
that  banishes  nationality,  andoflen  relig¬ 
ious  orthodoxy,  from  the.  breasts  of 
more  than  100,000  Europeans  annually, 
and  sends  them  across  the  Atlantic 
w’ith  the  determination  to  leave  nation, 
language,  and  traditions  behind.  We 
now  see  Greece  and  Russia  in  close 
alliance  to  attack  the  Turks,  and  the 
marriage  of  the  King  of  the  Hellenes 
with  a  Russian  Grand  Duchess  will  prob¬ 
ably  place  the  Court  of  Athens  in  de- 

{)endenc3  on  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
mrg.  But  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Russians  there  can  be  no  permanent 
community  of  feeling.  Their  existence 
as  nations  places  them  in  a  condition 
of  inherent  opposition.  Greeks  cannot, 
like  Bulgarians,  amalgamate  with  Mus¬ 
covites,  and  the  despotism  of  Pansla¬ 
vism  would  be  compelled  to  stifle  Greek 
nationality  if  placed  under  its  domina¬ 
tion.  Tire  Greeks  have  already  received 
a  solemn  warning  that  they  must  prepare 
their  forces  to  resist  the  ambitious  pro¬ 
jects  of  Russi.a.  At  one  of  the  numerous 
banquets  given  by  Russian  oflicials 
to  the  members  of  the  Panslavonian 
Congress  in  the  month  of  J  une,  no  toast 
was  received  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
“  May  the  flag  of  Holy  Russia  soon 
wave  above  the  Church  of  Saint  Sophia 
at  Constantinople,  and  over  the  castles 
of  the  Dardanelles.”  If  that  day  come, 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  will  bo 
a  Russian.  A  SlavonLan  patriarch  once 
told  the  Greeks  in  the  Church  of  Saint 
Sophia,  in  his  contempt  for  Hellenic 
grammar,  that  his  soul  abhorred  diph¬ 
thongs  and  tnphthongs.  A  Russian 
patriarch  would  iirobably  tell  them  that 
lis  soul  abhorred  the  second  article  of 
their  Constitution,  which  says  that  -the 
Church  of  Greece  is  self-governed  and 
independent  of  every  other  Church, 
administering  its  governing  rights  by 
a  Holy  Synod  of  Bishops  of  the  King¬ 
dom. 

The  abortive  insurrection  of  the  Cre¬ 
tans,  the  dishonest  dealings  of  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  Government  in  its  recent  inter¬ 
course  with  foreign  states,  the  notorious 
incapacity  of  Greek  ministers  since  the 
revolution  of  1862,  and  the  facility  with 
which  the  people  are  made  subservient 
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to  the  revolutionary  schemes  of  Russian 
policy,  have  almost  extinguished  Phil- 
hellenism  in  the  West.  The  time  has 
arrived  when  the  Greeks  must  make 
their  final  choice  between  political  lib¬ 
erty  and  pood  government  as  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  their  future  progress,  and 
their  “  great  idea  ”  as  a  means  of  attain¬ 
ing  sovereign  power  in  the  East. 


Chunben'i  Journal. 

ABYSSINIA. 

AnvssiNiA — a  country  which  has  been, 
for  many  weeks  past,  so  prominent  a 
subject  of  interest  to  us — is,  it  seems, 
almost  a  terra  incognita  to  the  world  in 
general.  The  amount  of  ignorance  which 
exists  upon  the  subject  is  astonishing, 
considering  our  comparative  proximity 
to  the  place  itself,  and  the  fact  that,  bv 
its  former  name  of  Ethiopia,  it  was  well 
known  to  the  ancient  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  with  all  of  whom  it  carried  on 
a  frequent  intercourse.  How  continu¬ 
ally,  also,  do  we  find  mention  made  of 
Ethiopia  and  the  Ethiopians  in  the  llible, 
affording  evidence  of  its  having  attained 
a  certain  degree  of  civilization  even  in 
those  remote  times.  Still  more  remark¬ 
able  is  this  ignorance,  since  Abyssinia 
(the  word  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the 
local  name,  “  llabash  ”)  is  the  only  pro¬ 
fessedly  Christian  country  upon  the 
whole  African  continent.  The  gospel 
was  introduced  into  it  by  Eruraentiusas 
early  as  the  year  320  a.d.  We  cast  aside, 
as  unworthy  of  credit,  the  traditions 
that  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Bartholomew 
preached  there ;  or  that  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  eunuch  of  Queen  Candace, 
whojn  Philip  baptized,  to  introduce 
Christianity  amongst  his  brethren  ;  and 
still  more,  the  wild  superstition,  yet  prev¬ 
alent,  which  w’ould  assert  that  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  with  the  child  Jesus  himself, 
came  into  the  country  when  they  fled 
from  Egypt.  It  is  enough  for  ns  to 
know  that,  for  fully  titleen  hundred 
years,  Abyssinia  has  professed  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  maintained  the  Christian 
church  after  the  Greek  model,  and 
has  doubtless  acted  up  to  the  measure 
of  her  lights,  naturally  dim  and  imper¬ 
fect,  when  we  reflect  on  her  comparative 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
community.  The  lioman  Catholics  have, 
indeed,  always  kept  up  an  occasional  in¬ 


tercourse  with  this  outlying  flock  from 
Christ’s  fold.  St.  Athana.cius  sent  nine 
missionaries  into  the  country ;  and  Jesuit 
priests  have,  again  and  again,  found 
their  w.ay  into  it.  The  Moravians  have 
also  maintained  a  mission  in  Tigrd  for 
some  generations ;  but  their  efforts  ap 
pear  merely  to  have  given  great  offence 
to  the  native  priesthood,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  beneficial  effects.  Such  influ¬ 
ences  as  these  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  doctrines  and  practice  of 
the  Abyssinian  Church  from  partaking 
very  strongly  of  both  a  Jewish  and  a 
Mohammedan  element  —  followers  of 
both  these  creeds  having  been  numerous 
in  the  country  from  time  immemorial ; 
while  the  latter  is  the  national  religion 
of  many  contiguous  peoples. 

This  little-known  country  into  which 
we  are  about  to  send  a  formidable  ex¬ 
pedition  consists  generally  of  a  central 
plateau  or  table-land,  which  is  surround¬ 
ed  on  two  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  that 
rise  from  the  literal  flat  which  abuts  on 
them,  and  which  sinks  gradually  on  two 
other  sides  into  a  low  level  country,  the 
home  of  the  true  negro.  This  plateau 
is  again  diversified  by  different  ranges 
of  mountains,  that  rise  from  out  it,  and 
is  in  parts  densely  wooded.  Its  climate 
is  temjierate,  dry,  and  salubrious;  but 
on  descending  into  the  low'  lands  that 
lie  contiguous  to  it,  we  find,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  climate  hot,  relaxing,  and  un¬ 
healthy;  while  between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes  there  are  many  huge  tracts,  pos¬ 
sessing  different  degrees  of  salubrity. 
On  the  whole,  we  do  not  anticipate  that 
our  troops  will  suffer  from  the  clim.ate 
to  the  extent  which  is  .apparently  c.x- 
jiected  by  the  daily  press — or  that  a 
force  acclimatized  in  India  will  experi¬ 
ence  much  inconvenience  from  heat; 
provided  always  that  it  does  not  attempt 
operations  before  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  the  prevalent  malarious  influ¬ 
ences  which  always  prevail  during  the 
autumn  months  will  have  subsided,  and 
the  fierceness  of  the  solar  rays  w'ill  have 
considerably  decreased. 

In  one  respect  only,  however,  does  it 
appear  that  there  is  much  to  be  gained 
from  the  expedition;  we  refer  to  the 
cause  of  science,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Abyssinia  offers  a  novel  field 
for  research  in  many  branches  of  inquiry. 
Its  mineralogical  wealth  is  only  as  yet  a 
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matter  of  speculation,  its  botany  is  all 
but  unknown,  and  its  roology  has  been 
studied  only  in  the  most  cursory  man¬ 
ner.  We  know,  with  regard  to  this  last, 
that  it  is  probable  that  many  s|)ecies  of 
mammalia  exist  which  are  new  to  sci¬ 
ence,  and  that  most  of  the  usual  game 
peculiar  to  the  African  continent  is  to 
Ih;  met  with.  The  lion  and  the  leopard 
are  not  uncommon ;  and  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  wild-cats,  including  the 
civet  cat,  and  a  l)eantiful  species  known 
to  the  natives  by  the  name  of  the  Nebry 
Guolgual.  There  are  certainly  two  spe¬ 
cies  of  hysBuas,  and  two  of  the  wild- 
dog  ;  one  of  th.ese  latter  is  of  a  brindled 
color,  having  legs  covered  with  spots. 
These  animals  hunt  in  packs,  and  are 
said  occasionally  to  attack  even  the  ele¬ 
phant  and  butfalo.  The  description  of 
them  seems  to  coincide  with  a  variety 
which  has  been  found  in  the  Karakorum 
Mountains,  in  Central  Asia,  from  which 
place  we  l)elieve  a  skin  was  procured  by 
Captain  Peyton  of  the  18th  Hussars, 
The  other  specieit  found  in  Abyssinia 
seems  identical,  or  nearly  so,  w’ith  the 
Cania  venaticus  of  India.  Jackals  of 
three  varieties  are  to  be  met  with.  The 
elephant  and  the  buffalo  are  common  in 
the  low  grounds  njwn  the  banks  of  the 
Mareb  river,  and  in  a  few  other  places. 
The  giraffe  and  rhinoceros  are  found  in 
one  portion  of  Tigre,  and  the  hippopot¬ 
amus  al)ound8  in  the  Tacazzc  river.  The 
antelope  tribe,  though  not  nearly  so 
abundant  as  in  Southern  Africa,  is  still 
more  or  less  scattered  throughout  .\bys- 
sinia.  That  curious  bird,  the  Abyssinian 
hombill,  is  frequently  met  with;  and 
the  ostrich  and  bustard  are  found  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  country.  To  these 
may  be  added  crocodiles,  boas,  monkeys, 
wild-boare,  hares,  rabbits,  grouse,  j)ar- 
tridges,  wild-fowl,  and  snipes. 

The  present  race  of  Abyssinians  cer¬ 
tainly  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
type  of  j)eople  depicted  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  hieroglyphics,  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  intended  to  represent  the 
old  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia.  If  so,  the 
race  must  be  an  ancient  one,  and  must 
have  preserved  its  purity  of  blood  for 
many  thousand  years,  which  would  dis¬ 
prove  the  general  tradition,  that  the 
present  Abyssinians  are  of  mixed  blood. 
They  certainly  differ  considerably  in  np- 
IMjarance ;  some  of  them  being  perfectly 
Nkw  Series — Vol.  VIL,  Na  1. 


black,  though  the  prevailing  tint  of  skin 
is  of  a  copper  color.  They  are  gener¬ 
ally  of  middle  stature,  seldom  e.xceeding 
six  feet.  They  are  well,  shaped ;  and 
the  women  are  decidedly  good-looking, 
so  much  so,  that  they  are  in  great  re¬ 
quest  in  the  harems  at  Cairo  and  Con¬ 
stantinople,  to  W'hich  places  many  find 
their  way,  although  females  of  the  Galla 
tribe  are  often  palmed  off  upon  the 
Egyptians  for  Abyssinians.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Abyssin¬ 
ians  for  meeting  Europeans  in  the  field, 
nothing  can  be  known  by  experience ; 
but,  of  course,  no  barbarous  or  semi- 
barbarous  nation,  much  less  an  Asiatic 
or  an  African  one,  can  contend  against  a 
civilized  people,  aided  by  the  appliances 
of  war.  Still,  for  bravery  and  endur¬ 
ance,  the  Abyssinians  have  always  l>orne 
a  high  character  upon  the  Atincan  con¬ 
tinent,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  soldiers  in  Abyssinia  is  excel¬ 
lent.  The  cavalry  is  very  numerous, 
and  much  of  it— especially  that  portion 
recruited  from  the  Galla  tribes — is  good. 
It  is  chiefiy  armed  with  lances,  of  which 
each  man  carries  two;  but  we  fanev 
that  the  troopers  of  Jacob’s  horse,  with 
their  steady  discipline,  will  make  short 
W'ork  of  it,  unless  greatly  overmatched 
in  point  of  numbers.  The  infantry  is 
chiefly  armed  with  matchlocks — large, 
heavy,  and  clumsy  weapons,  the  loading 
of  which  is  the  labor  of  minutes,  and 
which  are  continually  missing  fire.  Be¬ 
sides  these  arm.s,  they  always  carry  a 
sword  and  shiehl;  the  former  is  often 
two-handed,  and  nearly  four  feet  long; 
and  the  latter  is  generally  made  of  buf¬ 
falo  hide.  It  appears  that  Colonel  More- 
wether,  who  is,  it  is  said,  to  command 
the  cavalry  portion  of  our  force,  and 
w’ho  has  already  been  collecting  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  use  of  Government,  rec¬ 
ommends  that  the  plain  of  Ailat  be  se¬ 
lected  as  the  spot  upon  which  to  form  a 
camp.  He  appears  to  be  principally 
guided  in  this  selection  by  the  fact,  that 
the  immediate  neighborhood  is  well 
adapted  for  the  action  of  cavalry.  We 
cannot  but  think,  however,  that  it  will 
be  a  fatal  mistake  to  allow  any  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  our  troops  to  remain 
longer  than  is  necessary  on  this  side  of 
the  mountain  range.  The  climate  of 
Ailat  is  hot  and  unwholesome,  and  the 
neighboring  country  thickly  wooded  and 
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abounding  in  malaria.  Ailat  itself  is  a 
miserable  place,  consisting  of  only  a  few 
scattered  huts,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  possessing  some  hot  springs.  Its  in¬ 
habitants  are  Bedouins  of  the  Bellaw 
clan,  a  pastoral  tribe  owning  considera¬ 
ble  herds  of  cattle. 

The  neighborliood  of  the  town  of 
Kiaqnor,  which  is  about  three  marches 
further  on,  and  several  thousand  feet 
higher  above  the  sea-level,  otfei’S,  in  our 
opinion,  a  far  more  favorable  ]>osition 
for  an  intrenchetl  cam|>,  should  one  be 
considered  necessarV  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  open  our  communication  uith 
Massowuln  Good  water  will  be  found 
here,  and  the  climate  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  cool  and  healthy,  which  is  the 
chief  desideratum  to  be  haoked  for  ;  and 
although  the  road  from  Ailat  to  Ki.-iquor 
is  a  somewhat  hilly  and  diflicnit  one, 
and  dclieient  in  water  for  a  considerable 
way,  once  airived  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
latter  place,  a  noble  8.andy  plain  will 
offer  every  facility  for  the  encampment 
of  a  large  force.  The  inhabitants  of 
Kiaquor  are  Abyssinians  proper;  but 
the  Shohos,  another  ))a8toral  trilu}  of 
Mohammedans  (posse.ssing  no  affinity  in 
language  or  race  to  the  Bellaws),  w.an- 
der  over  the  country  in  its  vicinity. 
Here  commences  the  great  province  of 
llamaseyn,  one  of  the  finest  in  Tigr4, 
and  the  country  in  advance  is  |K)pulous, 
and  studded  with  villages,  from  which  a 
considerable  quantity  of  KU|>plies  ought 
to  be  procurable.  The  soil  of  this  part 
of  Tigre  is  extremely  rich,  and  were  cul¬ 
tivation  proi>erIy  attended  to,  the  finest 
crops  would  be  the  result.  iSuch  a  state 
of  an.archy  has,  however,  prevailed  in 
Abyssinia  for  ages,  that  vast  tiacts  of 
land,  which  once  supported  a  large  pop¬ 
ulation,  are  now  permitted  to  remain  un- 
tilled.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province, 
too,  possess  no  reputation  as  warriors, 
and  consequently  their  land  has  been 
continually  overrun  and  devastatisi  by 
their  fierce  Amhara  neighboi's. 

Adowa,  the  capital  of  Tigr6,  to  which 
place  a  well-beaten  road,  or  rather  track, 
from  Kiaqugr  exists,  and  which  lies  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  way  to  Magdala  and  Dehra 
Tabor,  will  probably  be  the  next  j>oint 
to  be  gained  by  the  expe<lilion.  Before 
reaching  it,  however,  the  river  Mareb 
will  have  to  be  twice  crossed,  an  opera¬ 
tion  itself  of  no  great  difficulty  at  a  late 
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season  of  the  year,  as  the  stream  will 
have  greatly  diminished  in  its  channel, 
and  be  easily  fordable.  On  approaching 
Adow’a,  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains 
will  be  observed ;  they  are  bare  and 
rocky,  and  bear  some  resemblance,  in 
the  grotesqueness  of  their  forms,  to  that 
curious  range,  the  Dolomite  mountains 
of  Carinthia.  Nestled  in  one  of  their 
v.alleys,  and  it.self  between  four  and  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
lies  the  principal  town  of  Tigre,  which, 
although,  in  common  with  most  other 
African  cities,  consisting  but  of  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  huts  and  rude  cottages, 
will  be  found,  w’c  believe,  one  of  the 
most  favorable  places  for  a  hah,  as  well 
as  for  recruiting  the  resources  of  our 
commissariat  department.  Grain  is 
grown  in  the  neighlmrhood  in  consid¬ 
erable  quimtity.  The  soil  in  the  valleys 
is  very  rich,  and  both  whe;it  a!id  barley 
can  Ite  readily  ol>tained.  The  sanctuary 
of  Medhaine  Allem,  which  exists  here, 
is  one  of  the  most  revered  in  Abyssinia, 
and  all  persons  are  obliged  to  disinonnt 
and  w.aik  when  arriving  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance  of  it.  We  c.innot  but 
think  that  if  we  can  manage  to  secure 
the  alliance,  or  even  the  neutrality,  of 
the  Wagshum  Gobaxye  ofTigrd,  a  pi  ince 
who  is  now  in  arms  against  King  Theo¬ 
dore,  our  forces  will  not  encounter  any 
serious  opposition  up  to  this  jmint.  Here, 
however,  our  difficulties  will  begin  ;  ami 
the  Amhara  i)eople,  whose  territories 
will  bar  our  advance,  and  from  whom 
King  Theodore  chiefly  recruits  his  army, 
must  be  expected  to  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  impossible  to  surmise  what 
course  m.ay  be  taken  by  the  Wollo  Gal- 
las,  who  are  now  in  arms  against  Theo¬ 
dore,  and  by  whom  he  has  lately  been 
driven  to  such  extremities — nor  can  we 
anticipate  the  attitude  of  Menilek,  the 
son-in-law  of  the  Negus,  and  the  various 
other  chieftains  who  are  now  (piarrel- 
ling  amongst  themselves  within  their  un¬ 
happy  Country.  Notwithstanding  the 
profes-sions  of  amity  which  it  is  under¬ 
stood  Menilek  has  lately  made  to  onr 
resident  at  Aden,  it  would  not  surprise 
us  to  hear  that  a  peace  had  been  patched 
up  between  him  and  Theodore,  and  that 
they  had  sunk  their  long  and  violetit 
enmity  in  the  hope  of  opposing  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy. 

The  above  remarks  have  been  penned 
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on  the  supposition  that  Massowah  is 
really  to  be  the  point  of  debarkation  for 
the  ex|K*dition  under  tlie  command  of 
Sir  Robert  Napier.  It  certaiidy  holds 
out  consi«lerable  advantaates  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  its  admirable  harbor,  while  no 
opposition  is  likely  to  be  offered  us  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  impK^liate  m.ain- 
land.  The  climate  of  Massowah  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  hot  and  unhealthy  one,  and 
water  is  scarce  and  bad,  being  entirely 
brought  from  w'ells  some  miles  distant. 
Still,  the  whole  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  pos¬ 
sesses  these  unwholesome  characteristics, 
and  on  the  whole,  we  see  no  other  place 
more  suitable.  We  believe  it  to  be  a 
mistake  to  snpjxtse  th.at  carriage  to  some 
considerable  extent  will  not  be  procur¬ 
able  there ;  both  donkeys  and  mules 
abound,  and  the  nomadic  tribes  who  in¬ 
habit  the  tract  called  Samhar,  which  in¬ 
tervenes  between  the  co.ast  and  the  moun¬ 
tains,  could,  we  should  imagine,  l)e  read¬ 
ily  induced-:-for  a  consideration — to  aid 
us  in  this  respect.  With  regard  to  the 
release  of  our  much-to-bt^-pitied  country¬ 
men,  looking  to  the  character  of  Theo¬ 
dore,  his  ignorance,  bigotry,  .and  obsti¬ 
nacy,  and  to  the  absurd  reliance  he  is 
supposed  to  place  upon  the  wretched 
pieces  he  calls  his  artillery,  we  wish  we 
could  think  th.at  the  knowledge  of  our 
approach,  or  the  dread  of  it,  would  be 
likely  to  imluce  him  to  surrender  their 

Itersons.  That  such  m.ay  be  the  case, 
lowever,  arid  th.at  we  may  be  proved 
wholly  mistaken  in  our  surmises,  is  our 
most  sincere  desire. 


.  All  Tbe  Tear  Round. 

THE  CASE  OP  LEBRITN. 

Thk  Dame  Maxel  was  a  haughty  Imly, 
who  livetl  alone  (excepting  her  retainers) 
in  a  large  hotel  in  the  Rue  Ma9on8- 
Sorbonne,  Paris.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  women  of  quali¬ 
ty  thought  they  could  do  much  as  they 
liked,  and  Madame  Mazel,  rich  and  a 
widow,  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
rest  of  her  class.  She  gave  grand  re¬ 
ceptions  on  stated  days,  with  sharp  card¬ 
playing  and  splendid  suppers.  At  other 
times,  lier  sole  though  not  her  constant 
companion  was  the  Abbe  Poulard. 

At  the  epoch  w'hen  tht^se  events  oo- 
curred,  almost  every  wealthy  house 


reckoned  among  its  guests — w’e  might 
say  among  its  parasites — one  or  more 
ecclesiastics  of  greater  or  less  respecta¬ 
bility.  The  Dame  ]\Iazel  harbored  an 
unfrocked  monk.  Did  the  Abb6  Pou¬ 
lard  .act  as  the  lady’s  confessor?  Or 
was  he  bound  to  her  by  dearer  ties  ? 
All  that  w.as  known  for  certain  was,  that 
he  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  house  as 
if  it  belonged  to  him,  finding  fault  with 
the  servants  hard  to  please  in  respect 
to  bed  and  board,  irr(>gular  in  his  habits, 
and  not  concealing  his  contempt  for 
the  rules  of  the  Church  on  abstinence 
days  and  during  Ixmt.  At  table  he 
spoke  with  authority,  discussing  the 
merits  of  dishes  and  their  sauces,  and 
W'orrying  the  old  cook-maid  almost  to 
death.  His  bedroom  was  like  a  lady’s 
boudoir,  full  of  trinkets,  ornaments,  and 
luxurious  furniture.  So  completely  w'as 
this  self-indulgent  cell  to  his  taste,  that, 
in  1673,  he  submitted  to  excommunica¬ 
tion  by  the  Prior  of  Cluny  rather  than 
quit  it. 

In  spite,  however,  of  his  fondness  for 
his  bower,  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
that  alone.  In  order  to  be  thoroughly 
at  liberty,  he  hired  a  room  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  where  he  frequently  slept.  On 
those  occasions  he  returned  to  the  hotel 
noiselessly,  early  in  the  morning,  by 
moans  of  a  master  key  with  which  he 
could  open  the  street  door  at  pleasure. 

The  personage  of  next  import.ance  in 
the  household  was  Jacques  Lebrun,  who, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  liad  entered  Mtid- 
aine  Mazel’s  service  as  valet-de-eham- 
bre.  He  had  now  lived  with  her  nine- 
and-twenty  years,  serving  her  faithfully, 
and  enjoying  her  full  confidence.  Al¬ 
though  at  fi)rty-five  he  was  still  called 
the  valet-<le-chambre,  he  had  in  reality 
become  the  maitre  d’hotel,  the  steward. 
It  was  he  who  bought  everything,  who 
paid  the  tradesmen,  who  gave  orders 
for  repairs  and  renovations.  The  cash 
and  the  plate  were  under  his  charge, 
and  he  locked  them  up  in  a  strong-box 
kept  in  a  secret  hiding-place.  His  long- 
tried  integrity  was  above  all  suspicion  ; 
and  in  those  days  an  old  servant  became 
almost  a  member  of  the  family.  He 
was  at  once  a  domestic  and  a  friend. 
He  was  set  down  in  Madame  Mazel’s 
will  for  a  legacy  of  six  thousand  francs, 
with  the  half  of  the  clothes,  and  the 
household  linen. 
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Lebrun  was  married  and  lived  hapjti- 
ly  with  his  wife ;  he  brought  up  his  chil¬ 
dren  relijfiously.  His  duties,  which  were 
strict  and  numerous,  did  not  allow  him 
to  have  his  family  in  the  house.  The 
Dame  Mazel  had  indeed  offered  him 
apartments  in  the  upper  story,  where 
there  w.as  more  than  accommodation 
enough  for  two  such  families  as  his ;  hut 
on  her  reception  days — twice  a  week — 
when  her  mansion  was  frequented  hy 
fashionable  people,  it  was  also  thronged 
hy  lackeys  w’aiting  for  their  m.asters  and 
mistresses,  W'hose  loose  style  of  conduct 
and  conversation  seemed  to  Lebrun  to 
be  anything  hut  a  pro]>er  example  for 
his  own  young  folk.  He  therefore  in¬ 
stalled  tliem  in  a  lo<lging  close  hy. 
The  establishment  consisted,  besides  Le¬ 
brun,  of  two  housemaids,  a  cook,  a 
coachman,  and  two  little  Lackeys. 

Madame  Mazel’s  hotel  was  four  stories 
high.  You  reached  the  first  floor  by 
the  ground  staircase,  passing  through  a 
room  which  served  as  a  pantry  and  con¬ 
taining  a  closet  in  which  the  table  ser¬ 
vice  was  locked  up.  One  of  the  house¬ 
maids  kept  the  key.  In  this  room,  on 
the  side  next  the  street,  a  portion  had 
been  partitioned  off,  where  Lebrun  slept 
w'hen  he  did  not  pass  the  night  .at  home. 
The  rest  of  this  story  consisted  of  a 
suite  of  st.ate  ap.artments  in  which  Mad¬ 
ame  received  company  when  she  gave 
her  card  and  supper  parties.  Her  bed¬ 
room  was  on  the  second  floor,  looking 
into  the  court.  It  was  reached  by  two 
ante-chambers,  one  of  which,  opening  on 
the  gr.and  staircase,  was  always  left 
open ;  the  other  was  fastened  when  the 
lady  had  retired  to  rest.  She  was  the 
only  person  who  slept  on  this  story  of 
the  house.  Two  doors  led  out  of  her 
bedroom ;  one  opened  on  a  little  back 
staircase,  the  other  to  a  wardrobe  which 
also  h.ad  an  outlet  on  the  same  little 
staircase.  The  first  of  these  doors  was 
at  the  side  of  the  bed  next  the  wall,  and 
Madame  Mazel  could  open  it  without 
rising.  At  the  head  of  the  bed  hung 
a  couple  of  bell-pulls,  corresponding  to 
the  chambers  of  the  two  housemaids. 
In  the  wardrobe  was  a  closet,  the  key 
of  which  was  laid  on  Madame  Mazel’s 
bolster ;  and  in  this  closet  was  the  key 
of  the  strong  box. 

The  third  story  of  the  hotel  was  com- 
*  pletely  untenanted,  except  the  chamber 
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occupied  by  the  Abb6  Poulard,  which 
was  situated  over  the  wardrobe.  It 
was  entered  hy  the  back  staircase,  which 
led  to  the  door  at  Madame  Mazel’s  bed¬ 
side.  On  the  fourth  story,  the  two  fem- 
nies-de-chambre  and  the  two  little  lack¬ 
eys  slept.  The  cook  8lej>t  down-stairs 
in  a  wood-house ;  the  co.achman,  in  a 
nook  under  the  staircase.  The  latter 
had  charge  of  the  great  coach  door  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  street,  the  key  of  which 
hung  on  a  nail  in  the  kitchen  ready  for 
use  by  any  of  the  inmates  of  the  house. 
The  roof  of  the  hotel  formed  a  vast  at¬ 
tic,  always  oj)en,  and  in  which  there 
w.as  a  garret  window  allowing  access  to 
a  broad  rain-gutter  running  .along  the 
bottom  of  two  slojting  roofs,  which  was 
prolonged  for  a  con.sideral)le  distance 
along  the  row  of  houses.  The  door  ol 
this  attic  was  never  closed. 

Some  tiipe  before  our  story  opens, 
Madame  Mazel  had  asked  Lebrun  for  a 
master-key  w  hich  he  had  made  use  <  f 
to  go  in  and  out  as  he  wanted,  f^hc 
gave  it  to  the  Abbe  Poulard.  Lebrun, 
however,  had  a  second  master-key,  and 
continued  to  employ  it  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  before. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  the 
2Vth  of  November,  ICRfl,  Lebrun’s 
daughters  came  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  l)ame  Mazel  after  her  dinner.  She 
received  them  as  usual,  kindly,  r(*que8ted 
them  to  come  and  see  her  .ag.ain,  and 
left  them  to  go  to  vespers.  Lebrun  gave 
his  arm  to  his  mistress,  the  two  little 
lackeys  following  them.  When  he  saw 
her  comfortably  seated  on  her  bench  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Convent  of  the  Pr6- 
montre  Nuns,  Rue  Hautefeuille,  he  was 
at  liberty  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
service.  He  went  and  gossiped  with 
the  cook’s  husband,  one  Lagiee,  a  lock¬ 
smith.  They  agreed  that  their  two  fami¬ 
lies  should  pic-nic  together  that  evening, 
so  they  went  to  a  co<)k-shop  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  for  supper.  Lebrun  ran  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  his  wife’s  lodgings,  and  then 
at  eight  o’clock  he  went  to  the  house  of 
one  Dame  Duvan,  w  here  he  was  to  find 
his  mistress,  the  co.aehman,  and  the  two 
little  lackeys.  Alter  conducting  his 
mistress  to  her  hotel,  he  returned  to  his 
friend  Lagi6e. 

The  Dame  Mazel  supped  tCte-i-tfete 
with  the  Abb6  Poulard  as  usual.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  repast,  the  abbe  announced  that 
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he  intended  sleeping  out,  in  his  other 
chamber.  The  Dame  ^lazel  went  to  bed 
.st  about  eleven  o’clock.  Lebrun  had 
stayed  late  at  his  j>io-nic  supper.  Just 
as  the  two  waiting-women,  after  undress.^ 
ing  their  mistress,  were  preparing  to  re¬ 
tire,  they  heard  him  scratching*  at  the 
back  8taii  ca«e  door. 

“  Who  is  there  ?  ”  asked  the  Dame 
^lazel. 

“  ’Tis  M.  Lebrun,”  8.aid  the  femme-de- 
chambre. 

“A  pretty  time  of  night!”  exclaimed 
the  irritable  Lady. 

Fimling  that  they  did  not  let  him  in 
by  that  way,  Lebrun  retired,  went  round, 
and  returned  to  the  chamber  by  the 
grand  staircase.  His  mistress  gave  her 
orders  for  the  next  day’s  supper,  which 
was  a  reception-day.  He  then  finished 
his  service  for  the  night  in  the  customary 
way.  He  closed  the  door  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  by  pulling  it  .after  him,  after  haying 
the  key  on  a  chair  inside  ;  then,  as  was 
his  practice  every  evening,  he  locked 
the  door  of  the  second  ante-chamber 
and  laid  the  key  on  the  chimney-piece  of 
the  first — /.  e.  of  that  first  entered  from 
the  graml  staircase. 

Tliat  done,  Lebrun  went  down  into 
the  kitchen,  laid  his  hat  upon  the  table, 
took  the  key  of  the  great  door  with  the 
intention  of  locking  it,  but  first  warmed 
himself  before  the  logs  which  still  blazed 
on  the  hearth.  Insensibly  he  fell  asleep ; 
his  sociable  supper  had  made  him  drowsy. 
When  he  awoke  he  went  and  locked  the 
door,  which  he  found  wide  open,  and 
took  the  key  w’ith  him  to  his  sloeping- 
place. 

Early  next  morning  he  started  on  his 
errands.  He  had  to  go  to  the  butcher’s, 
and  make  preparations  for  the  evening’s 
supper,  lie  met  a  bookseller,  with 
whom  he  had  a  friendly  gossip.  Ilis  re¬ 
marks  were  cheerful,  even  jocose.  At 
the  butcher’s  he  hurried  the  sending  of 
the  soup-meat ;  his  mistress  would  want 
a  basin  of  broth  before  it  was  late. 
Returned  to  the  hjtel,  he  met  three  of 
his  friends  near  the  door  ;  he  insisted  on 
their  stejiping  into  the  kitchen  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  He  was  in  such  a  merry  mood, 

•  “  When  you  call  to  pay  a  visit,  knock  or  ring 
very  gently,  just  enough  to  make  yourself  heard. 
Formerly  it  was  considered  bon  ton  to  do  no  more 
than  Krakh  at  a  great  man'i  door.” — La  Politease 
Fran9ai8e,  Par  E.  Muller. 


that,  taking  off  his  cloak  and  nutting  it 
on  the  shoulders  of  one  of  the  party, 
he  pretended  to  thrash  him  with  a  leg 
of  mutton,  saying,  “  I  have  the  right  to 
boat  my  own  cloak  .as  much  .as  I  please.” 
He  then  cast  an  eye  on  the  preparations 
for  8up|)er,  and  gave  one  of  the  little 
lackeys  some  wood  to  carry  up  to  Mad- 
ame’s  chamber.  Meanwhile  tlie  clock 
struck  eight,  and  his  mistress  had  not 
yet  rung  for  her  waiting  maids.  Lebrun 
noticed  it,  and  appeared  uneasy.  The 
Dame  Mazel  usu.ally  awoke  at  seven. 

He  fidgeted  a  few  moments  longer, 
continually  expecting  the  bell  to  ring. 
He  stepped  out  of  doors  for  an  iust.ant 
and  went  to  his  wife’s,  to  give  her  seven 
louis-d’ors  and  a  few  crowns,  which  he 
did  not  wish  to  keep  loose  in  Ids  jxickot. 
On  leaving  her,  he  said,  “Madame  is 
not  yet  awake ;  I  don’t  know  what  can 
he  the  meaning  of  it.” 

He  found  the  servants  sorionsly 
alarmed  at  their  mistress’s  silence.  They 
resolved  to  go  up-stairs  and  knock  at 
the  several  doors  of  her  room,  shouting 
“  Madame  Mazel !  Madame  Mazel  1  ” 

No  reply  was  made. 

“  Can  she  have  had  a  fit  ?  ”  said  one 
of  the  servants. 

“  It  must  he  something  worse  than 
th.at,”  replied  Lebrun.  “  I  don’t  at  all 
like  finding  the  coach  door  wide  open 
last  night.’° 

They  sent  for  Madame  MazcTs  eldest 
son.  lie  knocked  at  the  door  with  no 
better  result,  ami  then  sent  to  fetch  a 
locksmith.  “  What  can  it  he  ?  ”  he 
asked  Lebrun.  “  It  must  he  apoplexy.” 

“  If  we  sent  for  a  surgeon  in  any 
case?”  suggested  one  of  the  waiting- 
women. 

“  It  is  not  that,”  said  Lebrun ;  “  it  is 
much  worse;  there  must  have  been  foul, 
play.  I  am  very  uneasy  about  the  coach 
doors  being  ojien  last  night.” 

The  ’locksmith  openeil  the  bedcham¬ 
ber  door.  Lebrun,  the  first  to  enter, 
ran  to  the  bed,  drew  aside  the  cur¬ 
tains,  and  exclaimed,  “Madame  li.as 
been  murdered  !  ”  He  then  went  to  the 
wardrobe,  and  took  out  one  of  the  bars 
of  the  window,  to  give  more  light.  The 
Dame  Mazel  was  seen  stretched  on  her 
bed  in  a  pool  of  blood.  Her  face,  neck, 
and  hands,  were  covered  with  wounds. 

At  this  sad  spectacle,  Lebrun’s  first 
thought  seems  to  have  been  that  robbery 
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Lebrun  was  married  and  lived  happi¬ 
ly  with  his  wife;  he  brought  up  his  chil¬ 
dren  relij?iously.  His  duties,  which  were 
strict  and  numerous,  did  not  allow  him 
to  have  his  family  in  the  house.  The 
Dame  Mazel  had  indeed  offered  him 
apartments  in  the  upper  story,  where 
there  w.as  more  than  accommodation 
enough  for  two  such  families  as  his ;  but 
on  her  reception  days — twice  a  week — 
when  her  mansion  was  frequented  by 
fashionable  people,  it  was  also  thronged 
by  lackeys  waiting  for  their  masters  and 
mistresses,  whose  loose  style  of  conduct 
and  conversation  seemed  to  Lebrun  to 
be  anything  but  a  projier  example  for 
his  own  young  folk,  lie  therefore  in¬ 
stalled  them  in  a  lodging  close  by. 
The  establishment  consisted,  besides  Le¬ 
brun,  of  two  housemaids,  a  cook,  a 
coachman,  and  two  little  lackeys. 

Madame  Mazel’s  hotel  wjxs  four  stories 
high.  You  reached  the  first  floor  by 
the  ground  staircase,  pas.sing  through  a 
room  which  served  as  a  jiantry  and  con¬ 
taining  a  closet  in  which  the  table  ser¬ 
vice  was  locked  up.  One  of  the  house¬ 
maids  kept  the  key.  In  this  room,  on 
the  side  next  the  street,  a  portion  had 
been  partitioned  off,  where  Lebrun  slept 
when  he  did  not  pass  the  night  at  home. 
The  rest  of  this  story  consisted  of  a 
suite  of  st.ate  apartments  in  which  Mad¬ 
ame  received  company  when  she  gave 
her  card  and  supper  parties.  Her  bed¬ 
room  was  on  the  second  floor,  looking 
into  the  court.  It  was  reached  by  two 
ante-chambers,  one  of  which,  o|>ening  on 
the  grand  staircase,  was  always  left 
open ;  the  other  was  fastened  when  the 
lady  had  retired  to  rest.  She  was  the 
only  person  who  slept  on  this  story  of 
the  house.  Two  doors  led  out  of  her 
bedroom ;  one  opened  on  a  little  back 
Staircase,  the  other  to  a  wardrobe  which 
also  had  an  outlet  on  the  same  little 
staircase.  The  first  of  these  doors  was 
at  the  side  of  the  bed  next  the  w^all,  and 
Madame  Mazel  could  c^n  it  without 
rising.  At  the  head  of  the  bed  hung 
a  couple  of  bell-pulls,  corresponding  to 
the  cnambers  of  the  two  housemaids. 
In  the  w’ardrol^e  was  a  closet,  the  key 
of  which  was  laid  on  Madame  Mazers 
bolster ;  and  in  this  closet  was  the  key 
of  the  strong  box. 

The  third  story  of  the  hotel  was  com- 
*  pletely  uutenanted,  except  the  ch.amber 


occupied  by  the  Abb^  Poulard,  which 
was  situated  over  the  wardrobe.  It 
W'as  entered  by  the  back  staircase,  which 
led  to  the  door  .at  Madame  IMazel’s  bed¬ 
side.  On  the  fourth  story,  the  two  fem- 
mes-de-cliambre  and  the  two  little  lack¬ 
eys  slept.  The  cook  slept  down-ntaiis 
in  a  wood-house ;  the  co.aclim.an,  in  a 
nook  under  the  staircase.  The  latter 
had  charge  of  the  great  coach  door  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  street,  the  key  of  which 
hung  on  a  mail  in  the  kitchen  ready  for 
use  by  any  of  the  inmates  of  the  house. 
The  roof  of  the  hotel  formed  a  vast  at¬ 
tic,  always  open,  and  in  which  there 
w.as  a  garret  window  allowing  access  to 
a  broad  rain-gutter  running  .along  the 
bottom  of  two  sloj)ing  roofs,  which  was 
prolonged  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  row’  of  houses.  The  door  of 
this  attic  was  never  closed. 

Some  tiipe  before  our  story  opens, 
Madame  Mazel  had  asked  Ix*bi  un  for  a 
master-key  which  he  had  made  use  «>f 
to  go  in  and  out  as  he  w’anted.  She 
gave  it  to  the  Abbe  Poulard.  Lebrun, 
however,  had  a  second  master-key,  and 
continued  to  employ  it  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  before. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  the 
27th  of  November,  lOHfl,  Lebrun’s 
daughters  came  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  l)ame  Mazel  after  her  dinner.  She 
received  them  as  usu.al,  kindly,  requested 
them  to  come  and  see  her  again,  and 
left  them  to  go  to  vespers.  Lebrun  gave 
his  arm  to  liis  mistress,  the  two  little 
lackeys  following  them.  When  ho  saw 
her  comfortably  seated  on  her  bench  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Convent  of  the  Pr6- 
montr6  N’uns,  Rue  Hautefeuille,  he  w.as 
at  liberty  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
service.  He  wont  and  gossiped  with 
the  cook’s  husband,  one  IjigiiSe,  a  lock¬ 
smith.  They  agreed  that  their  two  fami¬ 
lies  should  jiic-nic  together  that  evening, 
so  they  went  to  a  cook-shop  to  Iniy  some¬ 
thing  for  supper.  Lebrun  ran  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  his  wife’s  lodgings,  and  then 
at  eight  o’clock  he  went  to  the  house  of 
one  Dame  Duvan,  w  here  he  was  to  find 
his  mistress,  the  coachman,  and  the  two 
little  lackeys.  After  conducting  his 
mistress  to  her  hotel,  he  returned  to  his 
friend  Lagiee. 

Tlie  Dame  Mazel  supped  t6te-i-tfete 
with  the  Abb6  Poulard  as  usual.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  repast,  the  abb4  announced  that 
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he  intended  sleeping  out,  in  his  other 
chamber.  The  Dame  ^lazel  went  to  bed 
at  about  eleven  o’clock.  Lebrun  had 
stayed  late  at  his  pic-nic  supper.  J nst 
as  the  two  waiting-women,  after  undress-^ 
ing  their  mistress,  were  preparing  to  re¬ 
tire,  they  heard  him  scratching*  at  the 
back  staircase  door. 

“  Who  is  there  ?  ”  asked  the  Dame 
Mazel. 

“  ’Tis  M.  Lebrun,”  B.aid  the  femme-de- 
chnmbre. 

“A  pretty  time  of  night  1”  exclaimed 
the  irnt-ible  lady. 

Finding  that  they  did  not  let  him  in 
by  that  way,  Lebrun  retired,  went  round, 
and  returned  to  the  chamber  by  the 
grand  staircase.  His  mistress  gave  her 
orders  for  the  next  day’s  supper,  which 
was  a  n^ception-day.  lie  then  hnished 
his  service  for  the  night  in  the  customary 
way.  He  closed  the  door  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  by  pulling  it  after  him,  after  laying 
the  key  on  a  chair  inside  ;  then,  as  was 
his  practice  every  evening,  he  locked 
the  door  of  the  second  ante-chamber 
and  laid  the  key  on  the  chimney-])iece  of 
the  first — i.  e.  of  that  first  entered  from 
the  grand  staircase. 

Tliat  done,  Lebrun  went  down  into 
the  kitchen,  laid  his  hat  upon  the  table, 
took  the  key  of  the  great  door  with  the 
intention  of  locking  it,  but  first  warmed 
himself  before  the  logs  which  still  blazed 
on  the  hearth.  Insensibly  he  fell  asleep ; 
his  sociable  supfier  had  made  him  drowsy. 
When  he  awoke  he  went  and  locked  the 
door,  which  he  found  wide  open,  and 
took  the  key  with  him  to  his  sloeping- 
place. 

Early  next  morning  he  started  on  his 
errands.  He  had  to  go  to  the  butcher’s, 
and  make  preparations  for  the  evening’s 
supper,  lie  met  a  bookseller,  with 
whom  he  had  a  friendly  gossip.  Ills  re¬ 
marks  were  cheerful,  even  jocose.  At 
the  butcher’s  he  hurried  the  sending  of 
the  soiip-ineat ;  his  mistress  would  want 
a  basin  of  broth  before  it  was  late. 
Returned  to  the  h'>te!,  he  met  three  of 
his  friemls  near  the  door  ;  he  insisted  on 
their  8tej)ping  into  the  kitchen  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  lie  was  in  such  a  merry  mood, 

•  “When  Tou  call  to  p.17  a  visit,  knock  or  ring 
verv  gentlr,  just  eiiongh  to  make  jourself  heard. 
Formerly  it  was  considered  bon  ton  to  do  no  more 
than  scratch  at  a  great  man's  door." — La  Politease 
FraD9ai8e,  Pur  E.  Muller. 


that,  taking  off  his  cloak  and  putting  it 
on  the  shoulders  of  one  of  the  party, 
ho  pretended  to  thrash  him  with  a  leg 
of  mutton,  saying,  “  I  have  the  right  to 
beat  my  own  cloak  as  much  as  I  please.” 
He  then  cast  an  eye  on  the  preparations 
for  8upj>er,  and  gave  one  of  the  little 
lackeys  some  wood  to  carry  up  to  Mad- 
ame’s  chamber.  Meanwliile  the  clock 
struck  eight,  and  his  mistress  had  not 
yet  rung  for  Iter  waiting  maids.  Lebrun 
noticed  it,  and  appeared  uneasy.  The 
Dame  Mazel  usually  awoke  at  seven. 

He  fidgeted  a  few  moments  longer, 
continually  expecting  the  bell  to  ring. 
He  stepped  out  of  doors  for  an  instant 
and  went  to  his  wife’s,  to  give  her  seven 
louis-d’ors  and  a  few  crowns,  which  he 
did  not  wish  to  keep  loose  in  Ids  pocket. 
On  leaving  her,  he  said,  “Madame  is 
not  vet  awake;  I  don’t  luiow  what  can 
be  the  meaning  of  it.” 

Ho  found  the  servants  seriously 
alarmed  at  their  mistress’s  silence.  They 
resolved  to  go  up-stairs  and  knock  at 
the  sevei-al  doors  of  her  room,  shouting 
“  Madame  Mazel !  Madame  Mazel  1  ” 

No  reply  was  made. 

“  Can  she  have  had  a  fit  ?  ”  said  one 
of  the  serv.'ints. 

“  It  must  be  something  worse  than 
that,’’  replied  Lebrun.  “  I  don’t  at  all 
like  finding  the  coach  door  wide  open 
last  night.’’ 

They  sent  for  Madame  MazcTs  eldest 
son.  lie  knocked  at  the  door  with  no 
better  result,  and  then  sent  to  fetch  a 
locksmith.  “  What  can  it  be  ?  ”  he 
asked  Lebrun.  “  It  must  be  apoplexy.” 

“  If  we  sent  for  a  surgeon  in  any 
c.asc?”  suggested  one  of  the  waiting- 
women. 

“  It  is  not  that,’’  said  Lebrun  ;  “  it  is 
much  worse ;  there  must  have  been  foul, 
play.  I  am  very  uneasy  about  the  coach 
doors  being  o|>en  last  night.’’ 

The 'locksmith  opened  the  bedcham- 
l)er  door.  Lebrun,  the  first  to  enter, 
ran  to  the  bed,  drew  aside  the  cur¬ 
tains,  and  exclaimed,  “Madame  h.as 
been  murdered  !  ”  He  then  went  to  the 
w’ardrobo,  and  took  out  one  of  the  bars 
of  the  window,  to  give  more  light.  The 
Dame  Maztd  was  seen  stretched  on  her 
bed  in  a  pool  of  blood.  Her  fiice,  neck, 
and  hands,  were  covered  with  wounds. 

At  this  sad  spectacle,  Lebrun’s  first 
thought  seems  to  have  been  that  robbery 
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could  have  been  the  only  motive  for 
his  mistress’s  murder.  Ho  ran  to  the 
8tron<r-box  and  raised  it ;  the  lock  w:is 
uninjured.  “  She  has  not  been  robbed,” 
he  said.  “  What  can  that  mean  ?  ” 

On  examination,  fifty  wounds,  appar¬ 
ently  made  with  a  knife,  were  found  on 
the  lK)dy.  Not  one  of  tliem,  in  itself, 
was  mortal.  Loss  of  blood  was  the  sole 
cause  of  death.  The  victim  might,  there¬ 
fore,  have  called  for  help.  In  the  bed 
was  found  a  piece  of  a  cravat  with  em¬ 
broidered  ends  stained  with  blood,  and 
a  napkin  twisted  into  a  nightcap,  still 
retaining  the  form  of  the  head  which 
had  worn  it.  The  napkin,  much  blood¬ 
stained,  bore  the  mark  of  the  house. 
It  was  presumed  that  the  victim,  strug¬ 
gling  in  self-defence,  h.ad  snatched  from 
her  assassin  this  bit  of  cravat  and  this 
improvised  cap.  Between  the  slashed 
fingers  of  the  defunct  were  a  few  hairs, 
quite  unlike  Madame  Mazel’s  hair,  ancl 
which  she  had  evidently  tom  from  the 
murderer  in  her  moment  of  despair.  A 
knife  was  found  in  the  ashes  of  the 
hearth.  The  two  bell-pulls  were  tied  in 
two  knots  to  the  curtain-rod,  so  that 
pulling  them  had  no  effect  on  the  bells. 
The  key  of  the  chamber  was  rot  on  the 
chair  where  it  was  usually  placed  every 
night;  there  was  no  trace  of  violence 
on  the  doors,  either  of  the  chamber  or 
the  ante-chamber.  The  two  doors  open¬ 
ing  on  the  back  staircase  were  fastened 
inside  with  hooks.  The  key  of  the  closet 
was  in  its  customary  place  on  the  bol¬ 
ster.  When  the  closet  was  opened,  they 
found  there  the  purse  in  which  Madame 
Mazel  kept  her  c.ard-money ;  it  contained 
nearly  three  hundred  francs.  The  key 
of  the  strong-box  was  still  in  the  closet ; 
they  oj)encd  it,  and  it  contained  several 
bags  full  of  silver,  an  open  purse,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  was  a  half-louis-d’or, 
and  all  the  victim’s  jewels,  valued  at  fif- 
tt‘en  thousand  francs.  Lastly,  Madame 
Mazel’s  pockets  contained  eighteen  pis¬ 
toles  in  gold.  At  first  sight,  it  was  easy 
to  suppose  that  theft  had  not  been  the 
motive  of  the  murder. 

On  searching  I.(ebrun,  they  found  upon 
him  the  key  of  the  pantry,  and  a  master- 
key  which  would  open  the  first  turn  of 
the  bedroom.lock.  This  fixed  suspicion 
on  him, -and  he  was  not  allowed  to  go 
out  of  sight.  They  tried  on  his  head 
the  napkin  twisted  into  a  cap;  it  was 
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much  too  small  for  him.  They  examined 
his  hands,  which  he  had  not  yet  washed. 
He  was  made  to  wash  them  :  they  bore 
no  trace  of  blood — not  a  sign  of  a  scratch. 
His  box  Mas  inspected ;  nothing  suspi¬ 
cious  M'as  found.  Nevertheless,  the  mas¬ 
ter-key  seemed  to  M'itness  against  him. 
He  and  his  wife  were  immediately  ar¬ 
rested. 

Next  day,  the  29th  of  November,  the 
lieutenant-criminel  made  a  fresh  intjuiry. 
The  idea  struck  him,  a  little  late,  to 
examine  the  back  staircase*.  He  found 
oil  one  of  the  loM'est  steps  a  neM’  ro})e, 
very  long,  ending  in  a  triple  iron  hook, 
and  tied  into  knots  at  intervals  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  sort  of  ladder.  The  same 
day,  they  found  in  a  corner  of  the  attic 
a  shirt  M'hose  front  and  sleeves  were 
bloody,  and  a  cravat  collar  stained  M*ith 
blood  at  both  ends.  If  this  linen  be¬ 
longed  to  Lebrun,  it  M-as  surprising  that 
no  marks  of  recent  washing  M  ore  to  be 
found  on  his  hands  or  on  his  neck. 

An  expert  wig-maker  affirmed  that 
there  was  no  resemblance,  either  in  col¬ 
or  or  stoutness,  lietM’een  the  hairs  found 
in  the  victim’s  fingers  and  Lebrun’s  hair. 
Cutlers,  interested  in  the  task,  declared 
that  there  was  no  relation  betu  een  the 
knives  in  Lebrun’s  possession  and  the 
knife  Mhich  the  murderer  had  throMn 
into  the  fire.  None  of  the  ropes  in  the 
pantry,  in  the  house,  in  Lebrun’s  lodg¬ 
ing,  had  anything  to  do  M’ith  the  knotted 
rope  of  the  back  staircase.  These  nega¬ 
tive  proofs  of  innocence  had  no  M^eiglit. 
The  prosecution  closed  their  eyes  to 
them.  ■  All  they  M'ould  see  Mas,  that 
although  Madame  Mazel  had  taken  back 
her  master-key,  Lebrun  still  possessed 
another;  that  M-hen  thev  talked  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  he  expressed  Ids  belief  that 
“  something  M’orse  ”  had  occurred.  His 
motive  M'as,  impatience  to  touch  the 
legacy  of  six  thousand  francs,  and  the 
rest.  The  rope  on  the  back  stairs 
(which  had  not  been  used,  as  the  knots 
M'ere  not  draM  n  tight),  and  the  bloody 
shirt  hidden  in  the  g.arret,  M’ere  merely 
tricks  to  direct  suspicion  to  some  one 
else  ;  while  every  circumstance  implied 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
the  house. 

Nevertheless,  seamstresses,  called  in 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  linen  found, 
declared  that  there  was  no  resemblance 
bctM'een  the  bloody  shirt  and  l.ebrun’8 
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linen.  Moreover,  there  was  a  femme-de- 
chamhre  who  believed  she  remembered 
washing  a  singular  shirt  for  a  lackey,  ot 
the  name  of  Berry,  who  ha<l  been  turned 
out  of  the  house  fttr  dishonesty.  An¬ 
other  said  she  had  seen  Berry  wear  an 
embroidered  cravat  resembling  the  bit 
torn  from  the  murderer’s  neck.  This 
significant  clue  was  not  followed  up. 

Moreover,  the  Dame  Mazel  had  three 
sons,  in  high  positions.  The  eldest,  Reno 
de  Savonnieres,  was  a  counsellor  of  par- 
lement ;  the  second,  Georges  de  Savon¬ 
nieres,  lord  of  Ligndres,  was  a  treasurer 
of  France  for  the  generality  of  Paris ;  the 
youngest,  Michel  de  Savonnieres,  was  a 
major  in  the  regiment  de  Piemont.  Now, 
fifteen  yeai-s  before,  Ren6,  the  eldest,  had 
marrie<i  a  young  person  whose  scandal¬ 
ous  conduct  provoked  Madame  Mazel’s 
high  displeasure.  The  angry  dame  ob¬ 
tained  against  her  daughter-in-law  a 
lettre  de  cachet,  with  which  she  had 
kept  her  imprisoned  more  than  twelve 
years  in  a  provincial  convent.  But  the 
counsellor  was  very  fond  of  his  wife, 
and  conseuted  to  the  separation  only 
from  a  sense  of  filial  duty,  perhaps  also 
through  fear  of  the  effect  which  resist¬ 
ance  might  hav0  on  his  mother’s  will. 
Young  Madame  de  Savonnieres  had 
several  times  escaped  from  her  cloister 
prison  ;  but  the  mother-in-law,  watchful 
and  implacable,  soon  had  her  taken  back 
again. 

There  was  a  rumor,  and  its  truth 
w.os  ascertained,  that  in  the  month  of 
March,  1085,  at  the  same  time  that  Berry 
robbed  the  Dame  Mazel  of  a  sum  of 
fifleeii  hundred  francs,  Madame  de  Sa- 
vonniores  was  concealed  in  Paris.  To¬ 
ward  the  close  of  August  she  again 
broke  loose,  and  again  remained  hidden 
for  a  certain  time  in  a  house  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain.  She  said  to 
one  of  her  friends,  “This  will  not  last 
long.  In,  three  months  I  shall  have  no 
need  to  hide  myself,  but  shall  return 
publicly  to  my  husband’s  house.” 

No  conclusion  or  inference  was  drawn 
from  these  curious  coincidences.  Such 
was  the  state  of  society  then,  that  Le¬ 
brun’s  advocate  dared  not  insist  on  their 
significance.  Neither  the  lieutenant- 
criminel  nor  the  judges  of  the  Chfttelet 
hesitated  to  sacrifice  Lebrun’s  innocent 
head  to  the  influential  people  who  were 
interested  in  concealing  the  real  source 


of  the  Clime.  Lebrun  was  only  a  poor 
unprotected  wretch,  who  could  be  found 
guilty  without  any  grejit  distortion  of 
facts.  All  the^  had  to  do  was  to  keep 
silence  respecting  certain  double  edged 
circumstances.  Thus,  Madame  de  S.a- 
vonnieres  was  shut  up  in  a  convent  at 
Bourges ;  Berry  was  a  Bourg(*s  man ; 
yet  no  one  asked  where  Madame  do 
Savonnieres  was,  nor  what  incautious 
expro8.sion8  she  had  let  fall.  Witnesses 
declared  that  the  bloody  shirt  and  cra¬ 
vat  belonged  to  Berry;  notwithstanding 
which.  Berry  was  not  even  named  by 
the  prosecution.  Nor  was  the  AbW 
Poulard  examined. 

And  yet  there  were  other  reasons  lie- 
side  his  suspicious  relations  with  the 
deceased  which  ought  to  haye  caused 
his  examination.  It  was  not  of  very 
important  ])urport  that  he  should  be 
named  in  Madame  Mazel’s  will,  not  for 
any  special  legacy,  but  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  same  advantages  which  he 
had  enjoyed  during  her  lifetime.  M.  de 
Savonnieres,  the  elder,  was  bound  to 
bo.ard  and  lodge  the  excommunicated 
monk.  But  the  ex-Dominican  had  a  sis¬ 
ter,  a  widow,  Madame  Chapelain  by 
name.  This  person,  penniless  like  her 
brother,  and  with  an  attractive  counte¬ 
nance,  was  publicly  sought  by  M.  do 
Savonnieres  de  Ligneres,  Madame  Ma- 
zel’e  second  son.  In  spite  of  her  pov¬ 
erty,  she  hoped  to  get  the  young  treas¬ 
urer  to  marry  her.  By  clever  coquetry 
and  artful  resistance  she  managed  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  ill-assortment  of 
their  union.  The  Dame  Mazel,  absolute 
in  her  will,  opposed  the  marriage ;  the 
Abbe  Poulard  ardently  desired  it.  Only 
six  months  before  the  crime,  Madame 
Chapelain,  all  the  while  persisting  in  her 
rigor,  had  accepted  from  her  suitor  costly 
presents,  such  as  a  complete  dress,  com¬ 
prising  even  the  shoes,  made  of  gold  and 
silver  brocade.  Here  was  an  interest  in 
IMadame  Mazel’s  death  quite  as  power¬ 
ful  as  poor  Lebrun’s. 

The  Abbe  Poniard  had  lately  obtained 
the  master-key  which  Lebrun  had  been 
made  to  give  up.  During  his  last  meal 
with  the  murdered  lady,  he  ref)eatedly 
mentioned  that  he  was  going  to  sleep 
out  that  night.  lie  had  well  known, 
at  Madame  Mazel’s,  the  lackey  Berrjr, 
afterward  discharged  for  theft.  Still 
he  was  not  interrogated. 
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Another  thing  told  much  against  him. 
Ever  since  the  commission  ot‘  the  deed, 
he  industriously  spread  strange  and 
inconsistent  reports  respecting  Lebrun. 
Sometimes  he  accused  him  of  being  the 
sole  agent  in  the  murder,  mixing  up  ca¬ 
lumnious  insinuations  on  the  memory  of 
his  benefactress ;  sometimes  he  charged 
him  with  complicity  with  Berry,  whom 
the  prosecution  persisted  in  leaving  in 
the  shade.  “  The  Dame  Mazel,”  the  ex¬ 
monk  stated,  “  had  a  cliild  in  her  youth 
by  a  grand  seigneur,  who  left  a  consid¬ 
erable  sum  to  bring  it  up.  This  child 
was  no  other  than  Berry,  afterw'ard  lack¬ 
ey  to  his  own  mother.  Lebrun,  aware 
of  his  mistress's  errors,  had  revealed  to 
Berry  the  secret  of  his  birth,  in  the  hope 
of  making  him  his  sun-iu-law'.  When 
driven  from  the  maternal  residence,  Le¬ 
brun  had  tried  to  reinstate  him,  introduc¬ 
ing  him  by  night  into  his  mother's  bed¬ 
room.  Berry  had  tried  to  soften  her  in 
vain.  Yielding  to  her  violent  temper,  she 
had  seized  him  by  the  throat ;  on  which  he 
drew  his  knife  in  self-tlefence,  and  killed 
her  without  premeditation.” 

Tiiis  absurd  romance,  combined  with 
Poiilard’s  interest  in  Madame  Mazel’s 
death,  awakened  the  suspicions  of  the 
defence;  but  the, prosecution  would  lis¬ 
ten  to  nothing.  Tlie  master-key  was 
poor  Lebrun’s  ruin.  Of  eleven  judges, 
three  voted  for  further  inquiry,  three  for 
the  preparatory  “question”  or  torture, 
five  lor  a  sentence  to  death. 

The  sentence  actually  pronounced  on 
the  18th  of  Januarr,  1090,  declared  Le¬ 
brun  “attained  and  convicted  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  murder  of  the  Dame 
Mazel ;  in  reparation  of  which  he  is  con¬ 
demned  to  make  honorable  amends,  to 
be  broken  alive  and  to  die  on  the  wheel, 
atler  the  previous  ap)>lication  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  and  the  extraordinary  question  to 
obtain  the  revelation  of  his  accomplices ; 
all  his  goods  confiscated  to  tlie  king;  or 
to  whom  appert.ain8  the  right,  first  mulct¬ 
ing  them  with  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
francs  of  tine,  in  case  the  confiscation  is 
not  to  the  king’s  profit ;  eight  hundred 
francs  of  civil  reparation  and  damages 
to  the  Messieurs  de  Savonnieres;  one 
hundred  francs  to  pray  God  for  the  soul 
of  the  Dame  Mazel ;  the  said  Lebrun 
declared  unworthy  of  the  dispositions 
and  legiicies  made  in  his  favor  in  the 
will  of  the  said  Dame  Mazel,  and  con¬ 


demned  to  all  the  costs ;  suspension  of 
further  inquiry  against  Madeleine  Tisse- 
fel,  wife  of  Lebrun,  until  ailer  the  execu¬ 
tion.” 

Lebrun  appealed  against  this  sentence 
before  the  Tournelle.  On  the  22d  oi 
February  the  affair  was  brought  on 
for  consideration.  Twenty-two  judges 
voted — two  only  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  sentence,  four  for  further  investiga¬ 
tion,  the  remaining  sixteen  for  tiie  ordi¬ 
nary  and  extraordinary  question.  On 
the  23d,  M.  le  Nain,  reporter,  proceeded 
to  the  application  of  the  torture.  The 
fearful  sufierings  of  the  rack  were  una¬ 
ble  to  extort  from  the  unhappy  man  the 
confession  of  a  crime  which  he  had  not 
committed. 

On  the  27th,  a  definitive  sentence  was 
pronounced,  quashing  the  semtence  of 
death  delivered  by  the  Ch&telet,  and 
ordering  further  imjuiries  against  Lebrun 
and  his  wife  during  the  s|)ace  of  a  year: 
Lebrun,  meanwhile,  to  be  detained  in 
prison,  and  his  wife  to  remain  at  lil>erly. 
The  question  of  the  nullity  of  the  legacy, 
and  of  damages,  was  reserved.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  sentence,  Lebrun,  who 
had  hitherto  been  kept  in  strict  seclu¬ 
sion,  had  at  last  the  consolation  of  see¬ 
ing  his  wife  and  friends.  But  lie  did 
not  enjoy  the  favor  long.  His  body 
had  been  crushed  by  the  rack,  his  spirit 
was  broken  down  by  grief.  A  week  af¬ 
ter  the  sentence,  lie  expired,  protesting 
his  innocence  and  pardoning  his  judges. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  public  opinion, 
ready  as  it  is  to  believe  any  accusation, 
never  once  admitted  his  culpability.  His 
bodv  was  buried  in  front  of  the  altar  to 
the  Virgin,  in  St.  Barthelemy’s  church. 
Ilis  funeral  was  attended  by  crowds  of 
sorrowing  relations  and  friends. 

Scarcely  was  poor  Lebrun  laid  in  his 
grave,  when  prools  of  his  innocence  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  directions.  What  a  few 
|)ersons  had  suspecte<l,  and  what  still 
few'er  had  clearly  perceived,  became  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  at  large. 
They  found  Berry.  A  lieutenant  of  the 
horse  patrol  arrested  him  at  Sens,  where 
he  lived  by  horse-dealing,  on  the  27th 
of  March,  a  month  after  the  sentence 
delivered  at  La  Tournelle.  When  they 
laid  hands  upon  him,  he  offered  the 
leader  of  the  brigade  a  purse  full  of 
lonis-d’ors  if  he  would  let  him  go.  They 
found  upon  him  a  watch  which  Madame 
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^[azcl  had  worn  the  day  before  her  design.  At  dusk,  I  (Quickly  slipped  in 
death.  by  the  great  door,  which  was  left  open ; 

Berry  (whose  real  name  was  Gerlat)  tliere  was  nobody  in  tlie  court.  I  tlien 
was,  as  w'c  have  said,  born  at  Bourges,  mounted  noiselessly  into  the  little  attic 
w  here  his  father  and  mother  still  resided,  whieli  you  reach  by  passing  through  the 
Ills  first  situation  had  been  with  a  canon  corndoft.  1  remained  tliere  until  Sunday, 
in  his  native  tow'ii ;  he  then  lived  as  watching  my  opportunity,  and  living  on 
domestic  with  a  M.  Benard  de  Hose  ;  some  potatoes  and  a  little  bread  which 
and  from  thence  he  passed  into  Madame  I  had  brought  with  me. 

Mazel’s  service.  “  On  Sunday  morning,  I  was  on  the 

Transferred  to  Paris,  several  witnesses  alert.  At  the  first  stroke  of  eleven  I 
deposed  that  they  had  seen  him  there  began  my  preparations ;  I  well  knew  that 
at  the  time  of  the  murder.  This  he  at  that  hour  Madame  Mazel  usually 
stoutly  denied.  went  to  mass.  I  came  down  slowly  from 

The  facts  imputed  by  public  rumor  the  attic,  using  every  precaution.  Mad- 
to  the  Abbe  Poulard  were  too  grave  ame’s  chamber  was  wide  open,  and 
and  glaring  to  make  it  possible  to  refrain  nobody  in  it.  From  the  dust,  I  judged 
from  arresting  him.  He  was  taken  to  that  the  maids  had  only  just  finished 
the  Conciergerie  and  confronted  with  putting  it  to  rights.  Without  loss  of 
Berry.  From  that  moment,  all  trace  of  time,  I  tried  to  creep  under  the  bed,  but 
him  is  lost.  He  disappeared,  and  W'as  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  with  my 
never  mentioned  afterward.  Doubtless,  coat  on.  Fearing  a  surprise,  I  rapidly 
to  avoid  the  scandal  of  an  ecclesiastic’s  returned  to  the  attic,  where  I  took  off 
being  mixed  up  with  an  affair  of  murder,  my  coat  and  under-waistcoat,  and  came 
pcrha])S  also  to  avert  a  disgraceful  ex-  down  again  to  the  chainWr  in  iny  shirt- 

iiosure  from  the  jiowerful  family  of  the  sleeves.  It  was  still  unoccupied. 

)e  Savonnieres,  they  handed  over  the  “  I  slipped  under  the  bed,  and  soon 
excommunicated  monk  to  the  tender  heard  my  former  mistress  come  back 
mercies  of  the  Church  authorities.  from  church.  She  fidgeted  about. 

As  to  Berry,  he  was  left  to  his  fate,  grumbled,  scolded,  and  made  a  fu.s8.  I 
llis  guilt  became  manifest  as  soon  as  kept  quiet  and  snug,  holding  my  breath, 
jieople  chose  to  see.  it.  The  shirt  and  “  She  went  to  vespers.  When  I  heard 
the  cravat  had  really  belonged  to  him.  the  carriage  roll  out  at  the  great  gate. 
The  napkin  twisted  into  a  cap  fitted  his  1  came  from  under  the  bed,  where  I  was 
head  exactly.  The  knife  had  been  seen  ill  at  ease.  My  hat  incommoded  me,  so 
in  his  hands,  and  the  victim’s  w'atch  was  I  left  it  there  and  took  a  napkin  from 
found  on  his  person.  It  was  impossible  to  behind  the  looking-glass,  and  tied  it  up 
entertain  a  doubt.  But  had  Ix.*brun  been  so  as  to  form  a  cap.  I  also  took  advan- 
Berry’s  accomplice  ?  Tiie  latter,  unable  tage  of  the  opportunity  to  tie  up  the 
to  deny  participating  in  the  murder,  bell-ropes  to  the  curtain-rods, 
endeavored,  nevertheless,  to  accuse  the  “  Evening  was  coming  on  ;  all  was 
valet-de-chambre  of  having  suggested  it ;  ready.  I  warmed  myself  and  enjoyed  a 
but  on  the  day  of  his  execution  he  short  doze  in  madame’s  arm-chair,  until  I 
acknowledged  the  truth,  and  relieved  heard  the  carriage  roll  into  the  court, 
his  conscience  of  that  calumny.  In  the  I  then  got  under  the  bed  again,  and  re¬ 
presence  of  Reporter  Le  Nain  aud  Conn-  mained  there  until  midnight, 
sellor  Gilbert  he  made  a  circumstantial  “  Mailame  Mazel  had  been  in  bed  an 
statement,  from  which  it  appears  that  hour;  I  expected  to  find  her  fast  asleep, 
he,  Gerlat,  alias  Berry,  was  tne  sole  per-  but  her  eyes  were  wide  open.  She 
petrator  of  the  murder  and  the  theft.  stared  at  me.  ‘I  want  money!’  I  sjiid. 

“I  arrived  in  Paris,”  he  said,  “on  She  tried  to  sit  up  in  the  bed.  ‘Don’t 
Wednesday,  the  23d  of  Xovember,  call  out,  !\Iadame,’  I  said  to  her,  softly. 
1689,  and  put  up  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  ‘If  you  call  out,  I  will  kill  you!’  She 
Wagon.  My  plans  were  laid.  I  was  stretched  out  her  arm,  but  coidd  not 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  disposition  reach  the  bell-ropes.  She  began  scream- 
and  the  habits  of  the  Mazel  establish-  ing  ‘  Help !  help  1  ’  At  that,  seeing  that 
menu  The  following  F'riday  was  the  her  fright  prevented  her  listening  to 
day  I  selected  for  the  execution  of  my  reason,  I  drew  my  knife  and  gave  her 
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several  stabs.  Slie  made  a  slitjht  attempt 
to  defend  herself ;  but  soon,  her  strength 
failing,  she  sank  down  in  the  bed  with 
her  face  on  the  counterpane.  I  then 
gave  her  a  great  many  cuts,  until  she 
ce.ased  to  stir.  If  she  had  not  screamed, 
1  should  not  have  killed  her. 

“  That  done,  I  lighted  a  c.andle  and 
took  from  the  bedside  the  key  of  the 
closet.  In  the  closet  I  found  the  keys  of 
the  strong-l>ox,  which  I  opened  without 
any  difficulty.  I  took  all  the  gold  there 
was  in  a  purse ;  it  might  amount  to  five 
or  six  thousand  francs.  I  put  that  sum 
into  a  linen  bag  which  I  took  out  of  the 
strong-box,  an<l  in  which  there  was  a 
little  gold.  I  then  closed  the  strong-box, 
and  put  the  keys  in  their  place  in  the 
closet,  where  I  found  a  watch  which 
tempted  me. 

“1  put  the  key  of  the  closet  close  to 
the  bed  in  its  usual  place;  I  threw  my 
knife  into  the  fire.  As  to  my  cravat, 
and  the  napkin  which  I  made  into  a  cap, 
I  cannot  tell  how  I  lost  them.  I  took 
my  hat  from  under  the  bed  and  left  the 
chamber,  the  key  of  which  I  found  on  a 
seat  close  to  the  door.  I  made  use  of  it 
to  shut  the  door,  fearing,  if  I  pulled  the 
door  witlmut  the  key,  to  make  too  much 
noise.  The  door  of  the  aute-chamber 
was  shut ;  1  opened  it,  and  left  it  open. 

“  I  then  returned  to  the  little  attic ;  it 
was  bright  moonlight.  I  saw  that  my 
liands  were  all  red,  and  I  washed  them 
with  my  mine.  I  took  off  my  shirt,  and 
left  it  under  the  straw.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  also  left  my  cravat  or  collar 
there.  I  put  on  my  under-waistcoat  and 
coat  without  any  shirt,  and  went  down¬ 
stairs.  It  might  then  be  an  hour  after 
midnight.  I  went  to  the  street  door  and 
felt  if  it  was  bolted  ;  finding  it  unbolted, 
I  opened  the  wdcket  door  and  went  out, 
leaving  the  door  open. 

“  In  case  of  the  bolts  being  close,  I 
had  brought  a  ro|)e  ladder,  by  whi(‘h  I 
meant  to  descend  from  one  of  the  first- 
floor  window's.  If  I  could  not  do  that, 
I  should  have  followed  the  rain-gutter 
of  the  great  attic  until  I  found  an  en¬ 
trance  into  some  neighboring  house. 
Once  out  of  doors,  I  threw  the  key  of 
the  channber  into  a  cellar  in  the  Rue  de 
Ma^on,  and  returned  to  the  Golden 
^Vagon.  A  h:ilf-asleep  maid-servant  let 
me  in,  and  I  then  went  to  bed.” 

On  concluding  tliis  general  confession. 


Berry  added:  “What  T  have  just  stated 
is  as  true  as  that  God  is  in  heaven  and 
that  I  hold  this  crucifix  in  my  luinds.” 
He  said  nothing  about  family  coniiilici- 
ties  or  promptings,  which  were  supposed 
to  l>e  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair ;  at  least, 
if  he  did,  all  that  part  of  the  business 
was  suppressed.  Berry  was  executed. 
He  died  with  courage. 

Lebrun’s  innocence  being  completely 
proved,  the  rehabilitation  of  his  memory, 
the  restitution  of  the  w'idow’s  property, 
and  the  jiayment  of  his  li-gacy,  ought  not 
to  have  met  with  tlie  slightest  difficidty ; 
nevertheless,  by  a  nnmstrous  abuse  of 
j>ower,  seven  whole  months  passed  away 
without  the  widow’s  being  able  to  oli- 
tain  redress.  By  tormenting  and  in¬ 
timidating  the  unhappy  woman,  they 
tried  to  frighten  her  into  sfop]>ing  the 
action  for  damages  which  she  brought 
.against  M.  de  Savonnieres.  The  civil 
court  had  condemned  Lebrun  to  the 
cruel  torture  which  was  the  cause  of  his 
death ;  it  w'as  at  least  bound  to  make  the 
widow  the  only  possible  reparation — an 
indemnity.  M.  de  Savonnifcres  w'.as  mean 
enough  not  to  understand  that  obliga¬ 
tion.  He  resisted  the  claim  for  damages. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1694,  a  decree 
of  the  parlement  reinstated  Lebrun’s 
memory,  and,  in  spite  of  Counsellor  de 
Savonnieres’  resistance,  confirmed  the 
legacy  of  six  thousand  francs.  But  the 
De  Savonnieres  carried  every  other  point. 
They  were  simply  sentenced  to  pay  the 
costs  and  the  interest  on  the  siini  be¬ 
queathed  from  the  27th  of  November, 
1689.  The  torture  and  death  of  the 
honest  servant,  the  ruin  of  his  family, 
counted  for  nothing.  M.  de  Savon¬ 
nieres  was  a  magistrate,  influential,  rich, 
held  in  high  consideration;  the  valet’s 
widow  might  deem  herself  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  obtain  even  partial  justice. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  wdiich,  constantly 
accumulating  in  number  and  never  de¬ 
creasing  in  iniquity,  tended  to  bring 
about  the  terrible  social  revolt  known  as 
the  First  French  Revolution. 


Popalar  Srlenee  Bcrlew. 

“A  MES8AOF.  FROM  THE  STARS." 

BY  ROBEBT  HUNT,  r.R.8. 

An  attentive  study  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  experimental  sciences,  will  speed¬ 
ily  lead  to  the  conviction,  that  man/  of 
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the  simplest  phenomena,  which,  from 
tlieir  constant  recurrence,  are  ordinarily 
rejjarded  as  commonplace  and  insis?niK- 
cant,  contain  the  germs  of  truths  of  the 
most  exalted  character.  The  laundress 
who  spat  u|>on  her  smoothing-iron  to 
determine  if  it  was  hot  enough  lor  her 
purpose,  ne\  er  dreame<l  of  the  “  sph»*- 
roitlal  state”  of  matter,  or  fancied  tliat 
her  simple  test  would  lead  to  important 
discoveries  in  connection  with  lieat,  or 
advance  us  to  the  niagic.al  ex|>«riment 
of  freezing  water  in  red-hot  vessels. 
Yet  so  it  was. 

With  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of 
water — the  drying  of  linen  for  exam|>le 
— every  one  lias  been  acquainted  for 
ages.  Yet  this  diffusion  of  va|)or  into 
the  air  failed  to  teach  man  a  great 
truth  until  reci-ntly.  The  adhesion  of 
water  to  a  perfectly  smooth  and  clean 
piece  of  glass,  and  the  “  sucking  up  ”  of 
the  same  fluid  by  a  sponge,  or  by  a 
lump  «»f  white  sugar,  though  constantly 
observed,  never  instructed  the  observer 
until  I.Hely  in  the  action  of  material 
surfaces  on  fluids  and  gase.s,  or  indicated 
to  him  the  existence  of  a  Force,  or 
Forces,  surrounding  every  atom,  which 
apjiear  capable  of  exerting  an  intense 
mecdianical  power  of  condensation.  The 
careful  study  of  these  phenomena  has, 
however,  gradually  ailvanced  us  from 
one  discovery  to  another,  until  it  has 
enabled  us  to  read  with  precision  a  great 
truth,  brought  to  us  by  a  Meteorite, 
which  once  moved  in  the  remote  spaces 
through  which  comets  travel,  and  where 
nebula)  are  slowly  concreting  into 
worlds.  It  is  necessary  for  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  curious  results 
obtained  by  Mr.  Graham,  which  have 
advanced  our  knowledge  by  certiiin 
steps,  t»>  the  remarkable  discovery  of  the 
Occlusion  of  llydrogtn  Gas  by  Meteoric 
Iron,  that  we  sltould  concisely  trace  the 
progress  of  .the  inquiry  from  its  earliest 
development. 

To  Dr.  Priestley*  we  are  indebted  for 
the  earliest  observations  we  possess  in 
relation  to  this  subject.  Having  occasion 
to  transmit  a  gas  through  stoneware 
tubes  surrounded  by  burning  fuel,  he 
discovered  that  the  tubes  were  jiorous, 
and  that  the  gas  escaped  outward  into 

*  Priestley,  “  Experiments  and  Observations  on 
Diflereut  Kiuds  of  Air,”  iii.  p.  29. 


the  fire,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
gases  of  the  fire  penetrated  into  the 
tul>e.  Priestley  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  idea  of  the  value  of  this  obser¬ 
vation  :  it  was  to  him  a  barren  fact. 
Dr.  Dalton  perceived  the  important 
indication,  and  clearly  saw  the  bearing  of 
Priest ely’s  observation  on  the  proporiies 
of  aerial  bodies.  Experiments,  well  devis¬ 
ed  and  cautiously  varied,  led  him  to  the 
discovery  that  any  two  gastMS,  allowed  to 
communicate  with  eacdi  other,  penetrated 
each  other,  or  mixed,  in  (»ppO'ilion  to 
the  influence  of  their  weight.  Taking 
the  lightest  known  gas,  hydrogen,  and 
the  heaviest,  carltonic  acid,  he  placed 
them  in  two  vessels  which  communicat¬ 
ed  with  each  other,  so  that  the  dense 
gas  was  in  the  lower  vessel.  According 
to  the  solicitation  of  gravity,  the  two 
gases  should  have  remained  as  they 
were  arranged ;  but  it  was  found  that 
the  lighter  gas  descended  and  the  heav¬ 
ier  one  ascended,  until  in  a  few  hours 
they  became  partly  mixed. 

Hut  for  the  operation  of  this  diffusive 
j>«>wer,  the  healthful  condition  of  the 
Earth’s  atmosphere  would  not  be  main¬ 
tained.  When  light  ami  he.avy  gas 
are  mixed,  they  do  not  exhibit  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  separate  on  being  allowed  the 
most  perfect  repose.  Common  air  is 
essentially  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen :  these  gast*8  diflering  in  weight 
in  the  proportion  of  971  to  1105.  Yet 
if  a  closed  tube  of  air,  many  yards  in 
length,  be  kept  upright  and  perfectly 
still  for  months,  no  change  whatever 
takes  plac*e,  the  air  at  the  top  and  that 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  being  in 
precisely  the  same  condition.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  into  a  similar  tube  we  pour  a 
heavy  gas,  and  then  carefully  flo.at  on  it 
a  light  one,  they  will  have  diffused  thor¬ 
oughly,  in  a  few  hours,  every  portion  of 
the  tube  containing  the  same  mixture. 

Mr.  (iiraham  found  that  gases  diffuse 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  into  each 
other,  with  diflerent  degrees  of  ease  and 
rapidity.  His  mode  of  observing  this 
was  by  allowing  each  gas  to  diffuse 
from  a  bottle  into  the  air  through  a 
narrow  tube,  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  gas  had  no  tendency  to  flow  out, 
but  was  compelled  to  dijfuse  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  of  gravity.  Each  gas 
penetrates  into  the  space  occupied  by 
the  other,  not  at  the  same  rate  in  both 
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directions,  but  according  to  a  well-de- 
teimined  law.  To  txpret-s  this  di.'ij^osi- 
tion — or  rather  diversity  of  disposition 
in  gases  to  interchange  particles,  the 
term  diffusion  volume  has  been  adopted. 
The  diffusion  volumes  are  inversely  as 
the  square  root  of  tlie  densities  of  the 
g.a8C!i,  and  the  time  of  effusion  and  diffu¬ 
sion  follow  the  same  law. 

It  has  been  found  convenient  to  adopt 
with  precision  the  following  terms  ; 
effusion,  or  pouring  out — this  expresses 
tne  passage  of  gas  into  a  vacuum  by  a 
small  aperture  in  a  thin  plate  ;  transpi¬ 
ration,  the  passage  of  gases  through 
tubes  of  fine  bore  and  of  some  length; 
diffusion,  or  the  power  of  interpenetra¬ 
tion  ;  and  evaporation,  which  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  process  of  spontaneous  vapor 
diffusion. 

The  general  laws  which  regulate  the 
latter  alone  need  claim  our  attention. 
It  is  desirable  to  show  that  the  ordinary 
process  of  evaporation  is  one  of  diffu¬ 
sion,  and  that,  differing  only  in  degree, 
it  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
diffusion  of  gas  through  gas,  and  of  fluid 
through  fluid.  The  spontaneous  evapo¬ 
ration  of  waU*r  into  air  is  affected  by 
three  circumstances.  Ist.  The  dryness 
of  the  air.  A  certain  fixed  quantity 
only  of  water  vapor  can  rise  into  air. 
Dr.  Dalton  discovered  that  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  water  has  the  same  limit  in  air 
ns  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
know  what  quantity  of  any  vapor  rises,  at 
a  particular  temperature,  into  a  vacuum, 
and  we  learn  the  quantity  which  will  rise 
into  air.  2dly.  The  influence  of  warmth 
in  modifying  spontaneous  evaporation  ; 
and  3dly,  the  removal  of  the  incumbent 
air  as  it  becomes  saturated  with  mois¬ 
ture.  Hence  the  advant.ages  of  a  current 
of  air  for  lapidly  drying  a  wetted 
surface.* 

Dobereiner  of  Jena  made  the  first 
obseiwation  on  the  escape  of  hydrogen 
through  a  crack  in  a  glass  receiver.  He 
did  not  observe  the  whole  phenomenon : 
he  ascribed  it  to  capillary  action,  which 
indeed  it  resembles  in  some  respects.  It 
tvas  reserved  for  Mr.  Graham  to  clear 


*  The  papers  by  Dr.  Dalton,  and  those  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Graham,  should  be  consulted  on  this  inter¬ 
esting  subject ;  but,  beyond  all,  “  Etudes  sur 
THygrom^trie,"  by  M.  ^gnault,  “Annales  de 
Cbimie”(1835),  should  be  studied. 
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the  difficulties  and  give  a  correct  inter- 

e rotation  of  the  law.  In  repeating 
•obereiner’s  experiments  under  different 
forms,'  he  observed  that  hvdrogen  never 
e.'^capes  outward  by  the  Assure  without 
a  ceitain  portion  of  air  penetrating  in¬ 
ward.  Extending  the  experiments,  and 
adopting  an  instrument  which  would 
measure  the  rate  of  the  interchange,  it 
was  found  that  the  diffusion  of  gases 
through  fissures,  or  through  j>orous 
septa,  is  regulated  by  the  same  law  as 
when  they  freely  communicate  with 
each  other.  relative  diffusibilities 
are  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the 
densities. 

It 'has  now  been  determined  that 
diffusion  will  take  ]dace  at  different 
rates — though  always  at  the  same  rate 
for  the  same  substance — through  such 
porous  bodies  as  w  ood,  cork,  charcoal ; 
thin  slips  of  many  granular  foliated 
minerals,  as  magnesLin  limestone  ; 
through  unglazed  earthenware,  slices  of 
plumbago,  and  Carrara  marble.  These 
porous  bodies  may  be  regarded  as  a 
series  of  capillary  tubes.  The  resistance 
of  a  capillary  tube  to  a  g.as  passing 
through  it  is  proportional  to  the  surface. 
(It  is,  of  course,  assumed  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions  of  capillary  attraction 
are  understood.  The  mechanical  force 
which  draws  a  fluid  into  a  capillary  tube 
acts  upon  any  giis  or  fluid  pas-sing 
through  the  tube.)  Hence,  as  was 
observed  by  Poiseuille,  the  resistance  of 
the  passage  of  a  liquid  through  a  capil¬ 
lary  tube  is  nearly  the  fourth  power  of 
the  diameter  of  the  tube.  The  porous 
solids  possess,  no  doubt,  a  similarly 
reduced  jteuetrability  as  tliat  jmssessed 
by  a  congeries  of  aapillary  tubes.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  times  of  diffusion  through  tubes  or 
pores  have  no  relation  to  the  transpira¬ 
tion  of  the  same  gases.  Graham  has 
given  with  much  clearness  the  generally 
received  hypothesis,*  which  bears  so 
strongly  on  the  final  result  of  this  paper, 
that  It  is  necessary  to  state  it  in  as  few 
words  as  possible. 

A  gas  IS  supposed  to  consist  of  solid 
and  perfectly  elastic  spheric.al  atoms, 
which  move  in  all  directions,  and  are 


•  See  “  Mathematical  Physics, "  by  John  lie- 
ropath  (1847),  and  the  Memoirs  of  Bernoulli, 
Joule,  Clausius,  and  others. 
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animated  w'ith  different  defn"©©"  of  velo¬ 
city  in  different  gases.  Confined  in  a 
vessel,  the  moving  particles  are  con¬ 
stantly  impinging  against  its  sides 
(should  we  not  recognize  the  influence 
of  the  force  on  the  stirface  of  the  confining 
vessel  attracting  the  atoms?),  and  occa¬ 
sionally  against  each  other.  Owing  to 
the  perfect  elasticity  of  the  atoms,  no 
loss  of  motion  arises  from  such  collisions. 
If  the  containing  vessel  be  porous,  then 
gas  is  i)rojected  through  the  0|»en  chan¬ 
nels  by  the  atomic  motion,  and  escapes. 
The  external  air,  or  gas,  is  earned  in¬ 
ward  in  the  same  manner,  and  takes 
the  place  of  the  gas  which  leaves  the 
vessel.  The  molecular  movement  is 
accelerated  by  heat  and  retarded  by 
cold;  the  tension  of  the  gas  being  in¬ 
creased  in  the  first  instance  and  dimin¬ 
ished  ill  the  second.  This  hypothesis 
assumes  that  when  the  same  gas  is  pres¬ 
ent  both  within  and  without  the  vessel, 
and  therefore  in  contact  on  both  sides  of 
the  porous  plate,  the  movement  is  sns- 
taine<l  without  abatement,  molecules 
continuing  to  enter  and  leave  in  equal 
number,  although  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
indicated  by  cliange  of  volume.  Is  it 
not  rather  that  the  force  residing  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  pores  of  the  septum 
comiiels  this  movement  in  .and  out?  * 

An  interesting  application  of  this 
knowledge  has  been  made  by  Mr.  George 
F.  Ansell,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
fire-<l.amp  in  our  coat  mines.  The  disas¬ 
trous  consequences  arising  from  the  e.x- 
plosipns  which  from  time  to  time  occur 
in  working  coal,  render  every  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fact  that  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  or  rather  a  mechanic.al 
mixture  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  carbonic  acid,  is  constantly  es¬ 
caping,  in  some  mines,  from  the  coal, 
and  that  mixing  with  a  certain  quiintity 
of  atmospheric  air  becomes  fearfully  ex¬ 
plosive.  When  a  flame,  such  as  that  of 
the  Davy  safety  lamp,  is  brought  into 
an  atmosphere  containing  fire-damp,  its 
presence  is  indicated  by  alterations  in 
the  condition  of  the  flame,  and  the  prac¬ 
tised  eye  can  determine  very  readily  the 

•  “  On  the  I.AW  of  the  Diflusion  of  Gases” 
(Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Kdinburg;h, 
voL  xii.  pi  222).  “On  the  Motion  of  Gases” 
(Phil. Trans.  184rt,  pi  673).  “Capillary  Transpira¬ 
tion  of  Gases”  (Phil.  Trans.  1846,  p.  591;  and 
1849,  p.  349). 


presence  of  the  enemy.  Sometimes  this 
carburetted  hydrogen  escapes  from  the 
co.al  suddenly,  but  generally  it  escajies 
gradually  from  the  seam,  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  insidiously  increases  to  a  dan¬ 
gerous  degree  without  its  being  observ¬ 
ed.  To  avoid  this,  and  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
fire-damp,  Mr.  Ansell  avails  liimself  of 
the  knowledge  we  pos.sess  relative  to  the 
diffusion  of  gases.  Ilis  apparatus  takes 
•v.aiious  forms :  the  most  simple  being  a 
thin  India-rubber  balloon  full  of  atmos- 
(iheric  air,  having  a  ligature  of  linen 
bound  round  its  equator  to  prevent  its 
lateral  expansion.  This  being  placed  in 
any  part  of  the  mine,  it  is  proposed  to 
connect  it  by  a  wire  with  any  ordinary 
electrical  bell  at  surface.  As  the  balloon 
expands  upward  by  the  diffusion  of  the 
carburetted  hydrogen  into  the  air  which 
it  contains,  it  relea.ses  a  catch,  and  con¬ 
nection  being  made  by  a  simple  mechani¬ 
cal  arrangement  with  the  electrical  or 
magnetic  apparatus,  the  bell  is  rung. 
After  this  signal  has  been  given,  the 
Fire  Damp  Indicator  has  only  to  be  re¬ 
moved  for  a  few  minutes  into  good  air, 
and  it  is  restored  to  its  origin.al  state. 
Another  form  of  instrument  is  that  of  the 
aneroid  barometer,  a  porous  earthenware 
plate  or  a  slice  of  Sicilian  marble  being 
substituted  for  the  brass  back  of  the  box. 

This  little  instrument,  which  is  only 
of  the  size  of  an  old-fa.shioned  watch,  is 
carried  by  the  colliery  viewer  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket.  At  any  suspected 
place  it  is  t.aken  out,  and  the  index  gives 
the  barometric  pressure  at  that  depth ; 
this  is  noted ;  then,  if  any  fire-damp  is 
present,  the  index  moves  a  certain  num- 
Dcr  of  degrees,  thus  indicating  with  pre¬ 
cision  the  percentage  of  carburetted  hy¬ 
drogen  present  in  the  air. 

TTiis  instrument  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  applic.a- 
tions  of  science.  It  bears  no  very  remote 
relation  in  its  principles  to  the  lamp  of 
Davy  itself,  and  it  supplements  it  in  a 
manner  which  appears  to  promise  the 
possible  highest  utility.* 

The  diffusion  of  liquids  into  each  other 
is  a  remarkable  expansion  of  the  facts 

*  It  is  important  to  notice  hero  the  facts  just 
broaprht  out  by  a  well  devised  series  of  experiments. 
The  safety  lamps,  of  all  varieties,  are  found  to  be 
rendered  unsafe  by  the  improvements  in  ventila¬ 
tion.  By  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  currents 
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discovered  with  refrard  to  jrase«.  When 
two  li({uids  of  different  densities,  and 
capable  of  mixing,  are  placed  in  con¬ 
tact,  <liffusion  takes  place ;  the  rate  of 
diffusion  varying  with  the  nature  of  the 
liquids,  the  temperature,  and  the  degree 
of  concentration  of  the  solutions  used. 
The  manner  in  which  the  experiments 
are  made  is  exi*eedingly  simple.  An 
o{K>n  phial  is  filled  with  the  solution  to 
1)6  ex|)erimented  on,  say  the  ammonia- 
sulphate  of  oop|«r,  and  a  light  floats 
placed  upon  its  surface.  This  is  placed 
m  a  confectioner's  glass  jar,  and  water 
is  steadily  poured  in  so  as  to  cover  the 
ojien  phial  to  the  dejith  of  about  an  inch. 
The  saline  fiuid  in  the  bottle  is  now  in 
contact  with  the  water  in  the  jar,  and 
diffusion  proceeds.  The  ammonia  leaves 
the  copjier,  and  the  purple  solution  be¬ 
comes  of  a  pale  blue  color,  the  volatile 
alkali  being  found  diffuse<l  in  the  w.ater. 
Tlie  amount  of  salt  diffused,  called  the 
difftuKUe  or  diffusion  product^  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  chemical  means.  Such  is  the 
general  mode  of  experiment,  and  such 
the  character  of  the  results.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  pre.sent  pur})ose  that  the 
general  law  is  stated.  “The  velocity 
with  which  a  soluble  salt  diffuses  from  a 
stronger  into  a  we.aker  solution  is  pro- 
porli(>ned  to  the  difference  of  concentra¬ 
tion  Wtw'i'en  two  contiguous  strat.i.”  * 
Graham  has  found  that  bodies  m.ay  be 
divided  into  two  classes  in  relation  to 
diffusion.  One  class,  w’hich  .are  the 
most  diffusive,  he  terms  crystalloid*. 
Another  class  are  non-crystallizable,  as 
hydrated  silicic  acid,  hydrated  alumina, 
and  metallic  oxides  of  the  aluminous 
class,  when  they  exist  in  the  soluble 
form.  Animal  and  vegetable  extractive, 
gelatin,  starch,  gum,  etc.,  are  of  this 
order.  Gelatin  is  regarded  as  the  type 
of  these,  and  from  x6XX*),  glue^  the  term 
colloids  is  adopted.  This  jieculiar  form 
of  agL''regation  is  called  the  colloidal 
condition  of  matter^  and  we  find  it  to 
be  a  state  required  in  all  the  substances 
which  can  intervene  in  the  processes  of 
life.  Space  will  not  admit,  on  tlie  pres¬ 
ent  occasion,  of  th.at  cx.amination  of 
this  reiuarkiible  class  of  bodies  which  is 


in  the  levels  of  •  colliery,  the  explosive  atmoe- 
piiere  is  driven  through  tlie  lamp,  and  Uie  exter¬ 
nal  mixture  fired. 

♦  Phil.  Trans.  (1862),  p.  1.  Juum.  Chem.  Soc. 
XV.  p.  277. 
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desirable,  since  they  play  .a*  highly  im- 
]iortant  part  in  natural  phenomena. 
The  colloidal  is  regarded  as  a  dynamic.al 
8t.ate  of  matter,  while  the  crystalloidal 
is  the  statical  condition.  Colloids  are 
evtfr  in  a  state  of  mutation.  Metastasis 
has  been  well  said  to  be  the  condition  of 
their  existence.  So  remarkable  are  the 
phenomena  of  colloidal  bodies,  that  those 
minds  which  have  a  materialistic  ten¬ 
dency  look  u|M»n  them  “as  the  prob.able 
prim.iry  source  of  the  force  appearing 
in  the  phenomena  of  vitality.” 

These  colloid  substances  are  separated 
from  other  biftiies  by  a  jirocess  called 
dialysis.  This  wdll  be  explained  in  the 
fewest  words  by  describing  an  experi¬ 
ment.  If  a  sheet  of  very  thin  letter- 
pajier,  well-sized  with  starch,  and  having 
no  porosity,  be  laid  on  the  surface  of 
water,  a  depression  made  in  its  centre, 
and  a  mi.ved  solution  of  cane  sugar  and 
gum  arabic  lie  poured  u|>on  it,  the  sugar 
diffuses  through  the  water,  while  the 
gum  remains  above.  The  vegetable 
parchment  or  jiarchment  paper  of  I)e 
la  Rue  is  peculiarly  adapted  fur  experi¬ 
ments  on  dialysis. 

The  pass.'tge  of  liquids  throTjgh  porous 
sejita,  whidi  was  first  stinlied  by  Du- 
t rochet,  was  originally  <lesignated  by 
the  correlative  terms  endosmose  and  ex¬ 
osmose  :  in  place  of  w  hich  Graham  pro- 
{loses  the  simpler  term  osmose  (from 
u<7p.of,  impulsion).  Osmose  has  been 
supjiosed  to  lie  the  unequal  nbstirption 
of  the  two  liquids  placed  on  either  side 
of  it  by  tlie  jiorous  septum.  Graham 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  osmose 
de|H‘nds  essentially  on  the  chemical  ac¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  liquids  on  the  septem. 
The  lollowing  passage,  quoted  from  Gra¬ 
ham’s  Elements  of  Chemistry^  appears 
to  embrace  all  the  points  necessary  for 
our  present  consideration ; 

“  These  experiments  were  made  partly 
with  jiorous  mineral  septa,  )>artly  with 
animal  membrane.  The  earthenware 
osometer  consisted  of  the  porous  cylin¬ 
ders  employed  in  voltaic  batlei  ies,  about 
five  inches  in  depth,  surmounted  by  a 
glass  tube  0*6  inch  in  diameter,  attached 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder  by  means 
of  a  cap  of  gutta-percha.  The  cylinder 
was  filled  to  the  base  of  the  glass  tube 
with  a  saline  solution,  and  immediately 
placed  in  a  jar  of  distilled  w  ater ;  and 
as  the  fluid  within  the  instrument  rose 
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during  the  experiment,  water  was  added 
to  the  jar  to  eqiialize  tiie  pressure.  Tl)e 
rise  (or  tall)  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube 
was  very  regular,  as  observed  from  hour 
to  hour,  and  the  experiment  was  gen¬ 
erally  terminated  in  five  hours.  From 
expi  rimetits  made  on  solutions  of  every 
variety  of  soluble  substance,  it  appeared 
that  the  rise,  or  osmose,  is  quite  insig¬ 
nificant  with  neutral  organic  substances 
in  gctjeral,  such  as  sugar,  alcohol,  urea, 
tannin,  etc. ;  so  likewise  with  neutral 
salts  of  the  earth  and  ordinary  metals, 
with  the  chlorides  and  nitr.ates  of  potas¬ 
sium  and  sodium,  and  with  chloride  of 
mercury.  A  more  sensible  but  still  very 
moderate  osmose  is  exhibited  by  hydro¬ 
chloric.,  nitric,  acetic,  sulphurous,  citric, 
and  tartaric  acids.  These  are  surpassed 
by  the  stronger  mineral  acids,  such  as 
sulphuric  ainl  phosphoric,  and  by  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  which  are  again  e.\- 
ceeded  by  sidts  of  potash  and  soda 
possessing  a  decbled  acid  or  alkaline 
reaction,  sm  h  as  binoxalate  of  potash, 
phosphate  of  sodii,  or  the  carbonates  of 
potash  and  soda.  The  highly  osmotic 
substiinces  were  also  found  to  act  with 
most  advantage  in  small  proportions, 
pro<lucing,  in  fact,  the  large  t  osmose  in 
the  projrortion  of  one  quarter  per  cent. 
dis.solved.  The  same  substances  are  like¬ 
wise  always  chemically  active  bodies, 
and  possess  ailinities  which  enable  them 
to  act  on  the  material  of  the  earthen¬ 
ware  septum.  Lime  and  ulnmina  were 
always  tound  in  solution  after  osmose, 
jind  the  corrosion  of  the  septum  appeared 
to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  the  flow. 
Septa  of  other  materials,  such  as  pure 
carbonate  of  lime,  gypsum,  compressed 
charcoal,  and  tanned  sole-leather,  al¬ 
though  not  deficient  in  porosity,  gave 
no  osmose,  apparently  because  they  are 
not  chendcally  acted  on  by  the  s.aline 
solutions.” 

Osmose  appears  to  play  an  itnportant 
p.art  in  the  functions  of  life.  In  osmose 
there  is  also  a  remarkably  direct  substi¬ 
tution  of  one  of  the  great  forces  of  na¬ 
ture  by  its  equivalent  in  another  force, 
the  conversion,  namely,  of  chemical  ac¬ 
tion  into  mechanical  power.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  the  osmotic  injection  of  fluids 
may,  perhaps,  supply  the  deficient  link 
which  intervenes  between  chemical  de¬ 
composition  and  muscular  movement. 

There  is  yet  another  set  of  phenomena 


which,  although  not  generally  associated 
with  those  which  have  been  considered, 
apjiear,  upon  closer  consideration,  to  be 
intimately  related  to  them.  These  are 
the  phenomena  of  catnlyais,  or  ermtact 
action.  A  sheet  of  perfectly  clean  pla¬ 
tinum  being  plunged  into  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  comjKils  their 
union ;  the  action  of  this  metal  in  a 
spongy  state  is  w’cll  known,  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  ferments  is  I'amiliHr  to  all.  E:ich 
of  these  are  substances  which  h.ave  the 

f tower  of  establishing  chemical  relations 
ty  the  action  of  contact  with  consider¬ 
able  energy. 

We  have  seen  that  gases  interpene¬ 
trate  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and 
that  the  diffusion  of  fluids  into  air,  or 
into  each  other,  exhibits  a  force  suffi¬ 
ciently  jtowerful  to  break  up  strong  che¬ 
mical  aflinities.  We  have  observed  the 
power  of  porous  bodies  in  compelling 
the  passage  through  them  of  gases  and 
fluids;  capillarity  has  been  briefly  no¬ 
ticed,  osmose  action  described,  and  con¬ 
tact  action  slightly  indicated.* 

We  have  now  to  advance  a  step  yet 
farther,  and  mention  the  surprising  pas¬ 
sage  of  gases  through  the  homogeneous 
substance  of  a  plate  of  fused  platinum 
or  of  iron  at  a  red  heat,  the  discovery 
of  II.  St.  Claire  Deville  and  Troo.st.  The 
porosity  of  graphite,  of  earthenware,  of 
marble,  and  the  action  of  those  ^mlistan- 
ces  on  gases  and  fluids,  ni.ay  l>e  regarded 
as  fairly  understood.  A  new  kind  of 
porosity  in  metals  is  im.agined,  of  a 
greater  degree  of  minuteness  than  the 
porosity,  of  graphite  and  earthenware; 
this  is  an  intermolecular  porosity,  due 
entirely  to  dilatation.  At  low  tempera¬ 
tures  neither  platinum  nor  iron  admits 
any  passage  of  gas ;  but  by  the  expansive 
agency  of  he.at  the  pores  are  opened,  and 
these  metals  admit  of,  encourage  indeed, 
the  difl’usion  of  gases.  “  Such  a  species 
of  porosity,”  says  Graham,  “if  it  exists, 
may  well  be  expected  to  throw  a  light 
on  the  distance  of  solid  molecules  at 
elevated  temperatures  when  ga^es  intro¬ 
duce  themselves.  The  experiments  were 
easentially  of  the  following  character.  A 
vacuum  was  produced  in  a  pl  itinum  tube 
placed  within  a  porcelain  tube  charged 

•  In  addition,  theBtrikiii«  Memoir  by  Mr,  Gra¬ 
ham,  “  On  the  Absorption  and  Dialytic  Separation 
of  Gaaea  by  Colloid  Septa”  (Phil.  Trans.  toL  )6<iy 
part  ii.  p.  399)  should  be  studied. 
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wliich  86  per  cent,  nearly  was  liydro- 
gen. 

“Hydrogen  has  been  recognized,” 
says  Mr.  Graham,  “in  llie  spectrum 
analysis  of  the  fixed  stars,  by  Mes-srs. 
Huggins  and  Miller.  The  same  gas 
constitutes,  according  to  the  wide  re¬ 
searches  of  Father  Secchi,  the  principal 
element  of  a  numerous  class  of  stars,  of 
which  a  Lyra;  is  the  type.  The  iron  of 
Lenarto  has  no  doubt  come  from  such 
an  atmosphere,  in  which  hydrogen 
greatly  prevailed.  This  meteorite  may 
be  looked  upon  as  holding  within  it, 
and  hearing  to  us,  hydrogen  of  the 
stars. 

“  It  has  been  found  difficult  on  tri.al 
to  impregnate  malleable  iron  with  more 
than  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen, 
under  the  jiressure  of  our  .atmosphere. 
Now  the  meteoric  iron  examined  gave 
up  about  three  times  th.at  amount  with¬ 
out  being  fully  exhausted.  The  inference 
is,  therefore,  that  the  meteorite  has  been 
extruded  from  a  dense  atmo-iphere  of 
hydrogen  gas,  for  which  we  must  look 
beyond  the  light  cometary  matter  float¬ 
ing  about  within  the  limits  of  the  solar 
system.” 

The  scries  of  results  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  )>.aper,  though  difT.aing  in 
their  general  character,  have  yet  a  strict 
relation  to  each  other.  When  carefully 
studied,  it  W’ill  be  seen  that  the  sponge 
and  the  sugar  sucking  up  w’ater  are  only 
modified  examples  of  the  dense  metals 
absorbing  gases.  It  is  by  the  cautious 
questioning  of  nature,  and  by  closely 
inspecting  the  ])henomena  wdiich  are 
constantly  occurring  around  us,  that  we 
advance  to  a  knowledge  of  sublimer 
truths.  Priestley’s  observation  on  the 
porosity  of  stoneware  tubes  was  the 
germ  of  that  discovery  which  may  with¬ 
out  any  poetical  exaggeration  be  dis- 
cribed  as 
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with  hydrogen  ;  this  tube  was  raised  to 
a  red  heat,  and  the  dense  metal  then  be¬ 
came  permeable  to  hydrogen.  The  same 
result  was  obtained  with  iron. 

The  passage  of  a  gas  through  a  col- 
toid  septum  is  preceded  by  a  condensation 
of  the  g.as  in  the  substance  of  the  sej>tum. 
“Is,”  asks  Mr.  Graham,  “a  plate  of 
ignited  platinum  capable,  then,  of  con¬ 
densing  and  liquefying  hydrogen  gas?  ” 
By  .an  ingenious  arrangement  the  ex]iori- 
ment  was  made,  and  the  result  proved 
that  platinum  exhibited  a  new  property 
— the  jwwer  to  absorb  hydrogen  at  a  red 
heat,  and  to  retain  that  gas  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  under  redness  for  an  indefinite  time. 
It  may  be  allowable  to  spe.ak  of  this 
phenomenon  as  a  power  to  occlude  (to 
shut  up)  hydrogen,  and  of  the  residt  as 
the  occlusion  of  hydrogen  by  platinum. 
Experiments  were  made  with  many 
other  metals,  and  their  powers  of  occlu¬ 
sion  carefully  determined  ;  that  of  iron 
alone  can  be  mentioned  in  this  paper. 
This  was  determined  by  first  exhausting 
iron  of  any  gases  held  within  its  pores 
by  exposing  it  to  a  high  temperature, 
and  then  cooling  it  gradually  in  hydrogen 
g.is ;  the  metal  absorbed  and  ret.aiiied 
this  gas  atler  cooling.  The  iron  experi¬ 
mented  on  was  capable  of  holding  0*46 
volume  of  hydrogen ;  but  when  the  same 
spt'ciinen  of  iron  was  charged  with  car¬ 
bonic  o/kide  gas  in  the  same  manner,  it 
was  found  to  be  cap.able  of  t.aking  up  at 
a  low  red  heat  and  holding  when  cold 
4-15  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  gas. 
This  discovery  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
bearing  on  the  imiwrtant  process  of 
steel  manufacture. 

Pursuing  this  extraordinary  line  of 
inquiry,  and  obtaining  at  every  step 
new,  confirmatory,  and  beautiful  results, 
it  w.os  resolved  to  ascertain  if  the  masses 
of  matter  obtained  froftx  the  atmosphere 
— Meteoric  Stones —  and  which  bear 
evidence  of  having  been  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  gave  any  indication  of  the 
kind  of  atmospliere  in  which  they  were 
formed. 

A  slice  from  the  meteoric  iron  of  Le- 
narto,  which  was  analyzed  by  Wehrle, 
and  found  to  be  ofsp.gr.  7*79,  and  to 
consist  of  iron  90'883,  nickel  8‘4.')0, 
cobalt  O'GG.i,  and  copper  0*002,  was  ol)- 
tained.  This  was  made  the  subject  of 
careful  experiment,  and  the  Lenarto  iron 
yielded  2*85  times  its  volume  of  gas,  of 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THOMAS  HOOD.* 

“A  LONG  time  ago,”  while  veritable 
fields  still  separated  London  from  Isling¬ 
ton,  and  “  omnibus  and  rail  ”  were 

*  (1).  ifemoriala  of  Thomas  Hood.  Collated 
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alike  unknown  ;  when  winter  visitors, 
thankful  for  the  exchange  from  the  blink¬ 
ing  oil  lamps  of  the  past  to  the  brighter 
gas,  picked  their  way  along  muddy  paths, 
or  hailed  the  stage,  that,  with  six  insides, 
jolted  leisurely  along  from  Highbury  to 
the  Royal  Exchange  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  ail  hour;  a  number  of  friends, 
chiefly  young  people,  were  accustomed 
to  meet  at  each  other’s  houses,  for  con¬ 
versation  and  discussion  on  various  sub¬ 
jects.  These  were  pleasant  meetings — 
so  thoroughly  social :  there  was  far  more 
sociality  among  acquaintances  some  forty 
years  ago  than  now ;  so,  in  no  elaborate 
full-dress,  or  prepared  to  meet  a  full- 
dressed  party  with  “  Jearaes  to  ennounoo 
the  names,”  but  as  a  weekly  gathering  of 
friends  who  all  felt  themselves  at  home, 
we  met,  taking  tea  together,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  some  three  hours’  conversation  on  a 
subject  previously  arranged,  and  some¬ 
times  introduced  by  a  short  essay. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1820,  at  one  of 
those  meetings,  at  the  house  of  an  Isling¬ 
ton  friend,  that  a  very  young  man,  ap¬ 
parently  in  delicate  health,  tii-st  appeared 
among  us.  He  was  a  neighbor,  we  were 
told,  and  very  partial  to  literary  pursuits; 
but  although  he  seemed  to  take  a  (]|uiet 
interest  in  the  discussion,  he  never  joined 
in  it ;  indeed,  we  think  he  was  silent  the 
whole  evening.  When  the  notice  of  the 
next  meeting  w.os  given,  the  new  visitor 
was  invited  to  join  it ;  and  very  soon 
after,  as  a  regular  member,  Thomas 
Hood  took  his  place  among  us.  “  Thomas 
Hood  ” — that  pale,  solemn,  earnest-look¬ 
ing  young  man,  so  quiet,  so  reticent — 
we  had  almost  said  so  shy — whoever 
, could  dream  that  the  author  of  the 
“  Comic  Annual,”  of  the  world-famed 
“  Song  of  the  Shirt,”  of  that  unrivalled 
“  Eugene  Aram’s  Dream,”  was  there 
among  us ! 

Some  weeks  after,  our  new  member 
was  prevailed  upon  to  give  a  short  essay. 
The  subject  was  one  that  afforded  no 
indication  of  his  future  bent,  either  comic 
or  poetical ;  for  it  was  on  the  “  Plurality 
of  Worlds.”  After  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  our  recollection  of  this  essay  is 
necessarily  slight ;  but  we  well  remember 
that  it  treated  the  subject  in  a  somewhat 


arranfced,  and  edited  by  hia  Daughter;  with  Pref¬ 
ace  and  Notes  by  hia  Son.  2  vola.  Mozon. 

(2).  The  Works  of  Thomas  Hood.  7  rols.  Moz¬ 
on. 
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scientific  manner,  and  that  there  was  no 
indication  of  comic  humor. 

V ery  different  was  his  next  appearance. 
With  the  approach  of  summer,  our  meet¬ 
ings  ceased — to  be  resumed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  autumn ;  and  at  the  closing  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  year,  our  now  member  sur¬ 
prised  and  gratified  us  by  reading  a 
poetical  address.  The  copy,  on  gilt- 
edged  paper,  now  yellow  with  age,  lies 
before  us  with  the  title,  “  Address  to  the 
Social  Literary  Society,  July,  1820,” 
written  in  that  beautiful  hand  which 
rivalled  copper  -  plate  engraving,  and 
which,  even  to  his  last  days,  was  always 
characteiistio  of  Thomas  Hood.  As  the 
poem,  although  probably  not  his  fii-st, 
must  yet  rank  among  his  earliest  efforts, 
and  as  it  seems  to  h.ave  been  lost  sight 
of,  we  will  give  two  or  three  extracts 
from  it ;  the  whole,  consisting  of  more 
than  two  hundred  lines,  would  be  too 
long  for  insertion.  There  is  a  slight  in¬ 
dication  of  the  peculiar  humor  of  the 
future  author  of  the  “  Comic  Annual,” 
in  the  opening  lines : 

**  Nature,  like  man,  her  aummer  coat  puts  on, 

Her  mourning  over,  and  the  winter's  gone ; 

The  Serpentine  is  clear,  Hyde  .Park  is  green, 

And  verdant  trees  ip  Tothill  fields  are  seen. 

And  summer’s  warm  and  vegetative  powers 
Are  seen  in  Covent  Garden's  fruit  and  flowers. 
Now  rouse  the  swallows  from  their  torpid  sleep, 
And  tbrougb  the  air  in  wanton  circuits  sweep ; 
The  butterflies  escape  from  winter  cells, 

And  shine  abroad  like  other  beaux  and  belles ; 
London’s  gay  ladybirds  emerge  in  white. 

And  even  city  drones  prepare  for  flight. 

.  .  .  .  “  A  vast  migrating  liost, 

They  swarm  like  locusts,  all  along  the  const ; 
Princes  and  pedlars,  all  pursue  the  same,  — 
Hunters  they  are,  and  happiness  the  game. 

Some  look  for  fortune,  in  the  fickle  pack, 

And  some  for  pleasure— on  a  donkey’s  back  ! 
Some  go  to  advertise  a  pretty  face. 

And  some  to  deal  in  cognac  and  lace ; 

Some  seek  for  husbands,  some  from  husbands  run. 
And  some  are  ‘  done,’  or  *  done  for,’  or  ‘  undone.’  ” 

For  those  who  cannot  go  so  far,  the 
suburban  fields  may  offer  sources  of  rec¬ 
reation  ;  and  it  is  suggestive  to  find  ref¬ 
erences  to  Hornsey  .Wood,  and  Caiutn- 
bury  Fields,  and  the  New  River.  What 
would  both  Thomas  Hood  and  Charles 
Lamb  say  to  the  cruel  submersion  of  that 
far-famed  stream,  and  “the  pleasant  row 
of  Colebrook,”  now  actually  riverless? 

"  But  chief  of  all  the  joys  that  cockneys  know 

In  summer  days  is — gypsying  to  go. 

Oh,  how  delightful  1  underneath  a  tree 

To  sit,  and  sip  a  rural  cup  of  teal 
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All  on  the  gT'nss— for  table  there  is  none, 

And  taking  tea,  as  Adam  might  hsve  done.” 

Some  pleasant  lines  describing  a  gyp^y 
party  follow,  and  then  the  pleasures  of 
country  excursions  are  celebrated;  ex¬ 
cursions,  too,  into  foreign  lands — al¬ 
though,  even  thtis  early,  Thomas  Hoo<l 
expre8.ses  little  sympathy  vrith  the  then 
prevailing  fashion  of  visiting  France, 
that  land — 

“  Wliere  shining  novelties  the  giddy  please, 

And  empty  vanity  is  quite  at  ease. 

Where  folly  has  its  day,  and  fashion  rulca. 

The  potent  sovereign — the  Pope  of  fools." 

Thesi?  are  vigorous  lines ;  and  so  are 
these— well  worthy,  in  their  keen  feel¬ 
ing  for  tlie  needy,  of  the  future  author 
of  that  grim  satire  on  heartless  wealth — 
“  Miss  Kilmanscgge :  ” — 

“  Yet  oh  I  that  these  would  ne’er  forget  the  lot, 
Tbe  want,  the  woe,  in  many  a  British  cot, 

Where  manly  hearts  distil  the  biground  tear, 
And  bleed  in  silence  like  the  stricken  deer 
Sliall  gay,  ungalled  hearts  go  bounding  by, 

And  he^less  wealth  its  patronage  deny? 

Sweep  on,  sweep  on,  ye  citizens,  nor  look 
On  overflowing  tears  that  swell  the  brook 
Seek  other  homes — in  other  pastures  range, 

And  say  that  tyranny  provoked  the  change. 

Go  I  make  your  coward  infamy  your  boast. 

And  fly,  wlien  patriots  are  wanted  most.” 

Ill  conclusion,  although  now  about  to 
separate,  yet — 

“  When  dame  winter  shall  in  clogs  approach. 
Wrapped  in  Bath  cloak,  and  calling  ‘  Il'iCkney 
coach.’ 

Then  this  ^iety  shall  meet  anew.” 

And,  with  a  few  lines  of  graceful 
compliment  to  the  principal  members, 
be  concludes : 

“  And  I,  to  occupy  an  idle  time, 

May  teach  you  all,  as  now,  to  proso  in  rhyme ; 
Then  hopes  the  Muse  a  merrier  tale  to  tell, 

Than  now,  when  doomed  to  flniah  with  *  Fare¬ 
well! 

The  meetings  were  resumed  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  then  another  poetical  address 
welcomed  us.  A  great  portion  of  this 
was  subsequently  incorporated  in  Hood’s 
iwem  on  the  “Departure  of  Summer.” 
commencomenti — 

“Summer  is  gone  on  swallow’s  wings. 

And  Earth  has  buried  all  her  flowers,’' 

is  the  same  in  both,  but  the  following 
lines  are,  we  think,  better  than  those 
which  supply  their  place  in  the  published 
copy,— 

“  There’s  gloom  on  autumn’s  shadowy  face 
And  mistiness  in  his  pale  eyes, 

The  tempest  blots  bis  paict^  skies, 
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Tlie  spoiler’s  in  bis  dwelling-place ; 

And,  as  the  nilbless  One  bereaves. 

Of  all  his  few,  last,  golden  leaves, 

Along  his  naked  bowers  he  sighs. 

And  grieves,  as  waning  Beauty  grieves, 

W'lien  each  dear  charm  successive  flies. 

Semson  of  Pleasure,  tlien,  adieu  I 
I'ill  thou  shalt  visit  us  anew. 

Yet  who,  without  regretful  sigh. 

Can  say  ‘  adieu,’  and  see  thee  fly, 

Like  some  briglit  fair  one,— cold,  unkind. 

Nor  leaving  one  sweet  smile  behind  I 
Farewell!  Thy  birds  again  shall  sing. 

And  sunny  hours  return  and  bring 
Many  a  bright  and  lovely  thing. 

Again  thy  blushing  roses  bloom, 

And  zepliyrs  flutter  on  a  wing 
Laden  with  music  and  perfume ; 

Sweet  flowers  shall  be  where  flow’rs  have  been, — 
As  if  they  had  but  slept  awhile  ; 

Thy  waving  bowers  be  clotlied  in  green ; 

Tliy  skies  shall  glow,  thy  waters  smile  ; 

Then  farewell,  summer,  yot  farewell  1 
We  hope  in  other  years  to  find  thee — 

But  leave,  to  cheer  tbe  glooms  we  tell, 
l.ieave  Mirth  and  Pleasure  still  behind  thee." 

In  tbe  copy  now  before  us,  the  linc.H 
commencing,  “But  say,  hath  winter, 
then,  no  charms?”  to  “Hark,  those 
shouts,” follow  with  but  few  alterations; 
then  the  desci  iptiun  of  winter  sports,  hut 
given  at  greater  length,  “  hunt  the  slip¬ 
per,”  “  blindman’s  hull’,”  and  “  forfeit.-',” 
each  receiving  due  notice.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  is  wholly  different.  After  referring 
to  “graver”  meetings, and  recalling  the 
various  subjects  which  had  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Society,  he  concludes : 

“  Happy  are  those  who  thus  can  meet, 

And  find  such  converwitiona  sweet  I 
Happy  are  those  who  thus  can  choose 
Such  blameless  themes,  that  oft  amuse, 

And  oft  improve.  Xo  stories  sprung 
From  Envy’s  heart  to  Satire’s  tongue, 

No  praise  oblique  that  ends  in  blame, 

No  scandal  loving  to  condemn 
All  virtue  but  her  own— the  gem 
That’s  foiled  U|H)n  another’s  sliame. 

No  pride,  disdaining  to  resign 
Its  very  errors  for  the  right ; 

No  anger  with  more  heat  than  light, 

Nor  vanity  tliat  bums  to  shine. 

“  Thus  then  we  meet ;  and  if  ye  bring 
Wit,  Beauty,  Sense,  and  everything 
Ye  took  away — and  Mirth  and  Health, 
lhat  have  more  boney-sweets  than  wealth, — 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome  I  whether  come 
From  Paris,  Islington,  or  Rome, 

Or  even  Como’s  far-famed  lake, 

A  warm  and  hearty  welcome  take  I  ’’ 

We  have  been,  pcrhajis,  rather  t<)o 
lavish  of  our  extracts,  but  there  is 
always  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  first 

ftroductions  of  a  writer  destined  ere 
oiig  to  achieve  a  wide  fame,  to— in 
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those  fnodest  efforts,  intended  to  gratify 
but  a  small  circle  of  friends  of  the  poet 
who,  in  after  years,  shall  hold  thousands 
spellbound  by  his  numbers. 

At  this  opening  meeting  in  October, 
1820,  Mr.  llood  provided  almost  the 
whole  entertainment  of  the  evening. 
Not  only  did  he  give  ns  the  plea-sant 
poetical  address,  but  a  story  in  verse, 
entitled  “Juliet.”  This,  under  the  name 
of  “  Bianca’s  Dream” — but  slightly  alter¬ 
ed — subsequently  appeared  in  the  second 
series  of  “  Whims  and  Oddities  but,  as 
originally  given,  it  was  followed  by  a 
capital  appendix  of  “Le.‘irned  Notes, 
after  the  Manner  of  the  Learne<l  Marti- 
nus  Scribleni.s.”  In  these,  we  had  the 
first  indication  of  Hood’s  singularly 
varied  humor.  The  solemnity  with 
which  he  marshalled  his  authorities,  the 
whimsically  recondite  names  he  bestow¬ 
ed  on  them,  the  quaint  learning  he  dis¬ 
played,  really  astonished  some  of  the 
members,  although  their  reading  had 
lain  greatly  among  the  wiiters  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Altogether,  th.at  first  meeting  of  our 
little  Society  convinced  every  one  that 
gifts,  which  “  the  world  would  not  will¬ 
ingly  let  die,”  were  possessed  by  that 
quiet,  unpretending  young  man.  “  De¬ 
pend  upon  it,”  said  one  of  them  to  us, 
“  Thomas  Hood  will  soon  be  a  name  in 
our  literature.” 

During  the  winter  and  spring,  Thomas 
Hood  frequently  provided  amusement 
for  us.  His  first  contribution  was  an 
essay  upon  “  Independence  of  Mind,” — 
of  this  we  have  but  slight  recollection  ; 
his  next  was  “  The  Journey  of  a  Cockney 
from  Islington  to  Waterloo  Bridge,” 
which,  subsequently,  under  the  title  of 
“  A  Sentimental  Journey,”  was  one  of 
his  earliest  contributions  to  the  “  London 
Mazarine.”  The  “  Praise  of  Ignorance,” 
which  appears  in  the  first  series  of 
“  Whims  and  Oddities,”  was  also  read  at 
one  of  our  meetings ;  and  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  on  “  Pastoral  Poetry  ”  produced, 
shortly  after,  a  humorous  essay  on 
Pope’s  pastorals,  concluding  with  a 
“  Modern  Bucolic,”  which  the  reader 
may  see  in  “Hood’s Own,”  where  Hug¬ 
gins  and  Duggins  celebrate  the  charms 
of  their  respective  shepherdesses  in  the 
homeliest  and  most  laughable  verse. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1821  that  the 
most  important  event  of  Thomas  Hood’s 


literary  career  took  place.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  poor  Scott  losing  his  life  in  a 
duel  with  Lockhart,  the  “  London  Mag¬ 
azine,”  of  which  he  had  been  editor, 
became  the  property  of  Mes.'^ra.  Taylor 
and  Ilessey,  and  they  invited  Hood  to 
assist  in  the  editorship.  It  seems  to  us 
rather  doubtful  whether  the  “London,” 
under  its  new  proprietorship,  had  a 
“regular”  editor.  We  never  heard, 
either  from  general  report  or  from 
Hood  himself,  the  name  of  any  literary 
man  mentioned  as  holding  the  office  ; 
we  therefore  think  that,  as  then  was  the 
case  with  the  “  Retrospective  Review,” 
one  of  the  firm  acted  in  that  capacity, 
the  well-known  ability  of  the  whole 
staff  of  contributors  limiting  the  duties 
of  editor  to  little  more  than  aiTanging 
the  order  of  the  articles,  and  seeing 
them  through  the  press.  Thi.s  will 
account  for  a  young  and  unknown  writer 
being  entrusted  so  early  *with  a  depart¬ 
ment  strictly  belonging  to  the  editor — 
the  answei-s  to  correspondents. 

In  his  pleasant  “  Literary  Reminiscen¬ 
ces,”  Thomas  Hood  tells  us  with  what 
delight  he  exchanged  the  profession  of 
engraving  for  that  of  literature,  how  the 
correction  of  the  proofs  was  to  him  a 
labor  of  love,  and  how  he  “  received  a 
revise  as  though  it  had  been  a  proof  of 
regard.”  But  to  take  some  part  in  the 
magazine  was  the  very  height  of  his  am¬ 
bition;  .and  this  was  ere  long  provided 
for  him,  when,  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Lion’s  Head,”  his  singularly  humorous 
talent  found  scope  in  imagining  quaint 
titles  to  pretended  articles,  which  were 
rejecteil  with  the  most  l.augh.able  solem¬ 
nity.  Occasionally  a  short  poem  w.a8  ac¬ 
cepted  with  much  gravity.  We  think  we 
are  correct  in  saying  that  all  these  were 
his  ow’n. 

Meanwhile,  Thomas  Hood  still  attend¬ 
ed  the  meetings  of  our  Society,  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  as  ever;  indeed,  it  was 
only  by  ch.ance  th.at  we  he.ard  of  his  new 
engagement.  We  well  remember  con¬ 
gratulating  him  on  a  change  which  must 
have  been  so  congenial,  but  with  the 
modesty  that  always  accompanies  genius, 
he  earnestly  begged  us  not  to  tell  our 
friends.  During  the  first  ye.ar  he  was  re¬ 
markably  reticent  as  to  the  “London  ;” 
subsequently  it  was  a  pleas.ant  subject  of 
conversation  both  to  him  and  to  his  p«r- 
$ottal  fnends,  bnt  only  to  them.  We  re- 
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member,  almost  as  though  it  were  but 
yesterday,  the  glee  with  which,  on  re¬ 
turning  from  Fleet  street  in  the  evening, 
be  would  often  call  in,  and  take  out  his 
pocket-book,  well  crammed  with  letters, 
or  fragments  of  “  copy,”  and  show  us 
the  autographs  of  those  various  celebri¬ 
ties  who  had  given  to  tl)e  “  London  ”  a 
standing  higher  than  had  ever  yet  been 
attained  by  any  magazine.  And  pleasant 
w'as  it  to  look  at  the  very  handwriting  of 
Elia,  at  a  time  when  every  periodical 
was  celebrating  his  p^raises,  and  every 
one  asking,  “  Who  is  Elia  ?”  or  the  copy, 
with  its  unmistakable  impress — the  lau¬ 
danum  stain — of  one  of  De  Quincey’s 
wild  visions;  and  to  listen  to  the  enthu¬ 
siasm,  real  enthusiasm,  with  which  he, 
who  had  already  taken  no  mean  place 
among  writers,  told  us  of  his  delight 
when  ho  looked  “  bodily  ”  upon  those  who 
harl  been  but  a  distant  dream.  How  de- 
lightf  uily,full  sixteen  years  after,  in  his  ad¬ 
mirable  letters  on  “  Copyriglit  and  Copy- 
wrong,”  does  he  refer  to  these  days : 

“  My  own  obligations  to  Literature  are  a 
debt  80  immense  as  not  to  be  cancelled,  like 
that  of  Nature,  by  death  itself.  Adrii  t  early 
in  life  upon  the  great  waters — as  pilotless  as 
Wordsworth’s  blind  boy  in  the  turtle-shell — 
if  I  did  not  come  to  shipwreck,  it  was  that 
in  default  of  paternal  or  fraternal  guidance,  I 
was  rescued,  like  the  ancient  mariner,  by 
guardian  spirits,  ‘each  one  a  lovely  light,’ 
who  stood  as  beacons  to  my  course.  Infirm 
health  and  a  natural  love  of  reading  happily 
threw  me,  instead  of  worse  society,  into  the 
company  of  poets,  philosophers,  and  sages — 
to  me  good  angels  and  ministers  of  grace. 
From  these  silent  instructors — who  often  do 
more  than  fathers,  and  always  more  than 
godfathers,  for  our  temporal  and  spiritual  in¬ 
terests — from  these  mild  monitors,  I  learned 
something  of  the  divine,  and  more  of  the 
human  religion.  They  were  my  interpreters 
in  the  House  Beautiful  of  God,  and  my  guides 
among  the  Delectable  Mountains  of  Nature. 
They  reformed  my  prejudices,  chastened  my 
passions, tempered  my  heart,purified  my  tastes, 
elevated  my  mind,  and  directed  my  aspira¬ 
tions.  I  was  lost  in  a  chaos  of  undigested 
problems,  false  theories,  crude  fancies,  obscure 
impulses,  and  bewildering  doubts — when  these 
bright  intelligences  called  my  mental  world  out 
of  darkness  like  a  new  creation,  and  gave  it 
‘  two  great  lights,’  Hope  and  Memory — the 
past  for  a  moon,  and  the  future  for  a  sun.” 

And  how  heartily  does  he  conclude 
with  those  noble  lines  of  Wordsworth — 
himself  one  of  the  “  guardian  spirits”  to 
whom  the  grateful  writer  i-efers ; 


“  Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise, 

Who  gave  us  nobler  loves,  and  nobler  cares — 
The  poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth,  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly' lay  si 
Oh  I  might  my  name  be  numbered  among  theirs. 
How  gladly  would  1  end  my  mortal  days  I  ” 

The  aspiration  has  been  fulfilled ;  and 
the  name  of  Thomas  flood  stands,  and 
will  stand,  in  company  with  those  to 
whom  ho  looked  up  with  such  loving  rev¬ 
erence. 

Had  Hood,  like  Wordsworth,  given 
us  a  ]x)em  similar  to  the  “  Prelude,”  we 
are  sure  that  among  the  influences  form¬ 
ing  his  character,  most  important  in  its 
moulding  )>ower,  as  well  as  most  abiding 
in  its  results,  be  would'  have  placed  his 
friendship  with  Charles  Lamb.  From  that 
evening,  when,  sick  and  sorrowful,  he 
sat  alone,  as  he  has  told  us,  ami  his  hand 
was  first  grasped  by  the  friendly  Elia,  to 
that  day  when,  with  “thoughts  that  lie 
too  deep  for  tears,”  he  stood  beside  the 
grave  in  Edmonton  churchyard,  Charles 
Lamb  w'as  emphatically  the  “  guardian 
spirit,”  watching  with  never-failing  in¬ 
terest  over  the  career  of  that  giftwl  young 
man.  There  was  great  congeniality  of 
taste  and  feeling ;  great  similarity  of 
mind,  too,  in  that  ^uick  perception  of 
the  ludicrous,  combme<l — as  it  so  rarely 
is — with  an  even  keener  perception  of 
the  beautiful  and  poetical.  No  wonder 
Thomas  Hood  ever  enshrined  Elia  and 
all  his  sayings  and  doings  among  his 
most  cherished  memories,  and  honored 
him  .18  a  father.  We  well  remember  the 
delight  with  which  we  were  told  of  that 
first  visit  to  Colebrook  Cottage,  and 
the  hearty  welcome  he  received  from 
both  Lamb  and  his  sister. 

Nor  were  the  benefits  derived  from 
association  with  Charles  Lamb,  and  his 
gifted  circle  of  friends,  the  only  advan¬ 
tages.  In  Elia’s  most  miscellaneous,  “but 
capital  library,  Thomas  Hood  found 
“  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  ”  pecu¬ 
liarly  suitable  to  his  tastes  and  feelings. 
Those  old  dingy  folios,  those  thick,  squat 
quartos,  from  which  the  fine-gentlemen 
readers  would  have  turned  with  con¬ 
tempt,  were  lovingly  ojtcned  by  him ; 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  writer 
best  read  in,  and  from  his  fine  poetical 
ft‘eling,  best  fitted  to  appreciate  the  price¬ 
less  wealth  of  our  early  literature,  the 
future  author  of  the  “  Plea  of  the  Mid¬ 
summer  Night  Fairies  ”  soon  became  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  the  great  poets 
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and  dnxTnatuts  of  Elizabeth’s  age.  These 
were  his  exemplars;  and  how  diligently 
he  followed  them  may  be  seen  in  all  his 
serions  poems — ^pocms,  even  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  of  the  shorter  ones,  sadly  unappre¬ 
ciated,  save  by  a  few. 

It  was  soon  after  this  most  happy  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb, 
that  Thomas  Hood  took  a  really  high 
place  in  the  magazine  that  numbered 
among  its  contributors  the  first  names 
in  our  literature.  W e  think  we  can  trace 
the  influence  of  Charles  Lamb’s  quaintly 
poetic  mind  in  the  contributions  during 
1822.  That  fine  “Hymn  to  the  Sun,’’ 
and  “  Lycus  the  Centaur,” — almost  be¬ 
lieved  by  some  readers  to  have  been 
written  by  Coleridge;  and  the  less  known, 
but  gracefully  quaint  story  of  “  The  Two 
Peacocks  of  Bedfont,”  are  among  these. 
Ill  this  last  are  many  stanzas  of  exquis¬ 
ite  beauty,  scarcely  surpassed  even  in 
his  palmiest  days.  Here  is  an  ex¬ 
tract: 

“  Oh  I  that  the  vacant  eye  would  learn  to  look 
On  very  beauty,  and  the  heart  embrace 
True  lovclinesa,  and  from  the  Holy  Book 

Drink  the  warm-breathing  tenderness  aifd  grace 
Of  love  indeed  I  Oh  I  that  the  young  sonl  took 
Its  virgin  passion  from  the  glorious  face 
Of  fair  religion,  and  addressed  its  strife 
To  win  the  riches  of  eternal  life  I 

Doth  the  vain  heart  love  glo^,  that  is  none, 

And  the  poor  excellence  of  vain  attire? 

Oh  I  go,  and  drown  your  eyes  against  the  sun — 

'*  Oh  I  go,  and  gaae,— when  the  low  winds  of  even 
Breathe  hymns,  and  Nature’s  many  fore.sts  nod 
Their  gold-crowned  heads;  and  the  rich  blooms 
of  heaven, 

8un-ripeued,  give  their  blushes  up  to  Ood ; 

And  mountain-rocks  and  cloudy  steeps  are  riven 
By  founts  of  fire,  as  aroitton  by  the  rod 
Of  heavenly  Moses, — that  your  thirsty  sense 
May  quench  its  longings  of  magnificbuce  I  ” 

But  while  thus  advancing  in  his  career 
as  a  writer  of  both  verse  and  prose  of 
no  ordinary  merit,  Thomas  Hood  was 
still  as  simple  in  manners  and  modest  as 
ever.  We  well  remember  one  evening, 
soon  after  “  Lycus  ”  had  appeared,  he 
called  in  with  the  usual  pocket-book  well 
filled  with  notes  and  specimens  of  copy 
from  some  other  of  the  contributors  to  the 
“London;”  and  while  our  companions 
were  examining  these  interesting  stores, 
the  writer  took  op  a  little  note  from 
Barry  Cornwall,  addressed  to  “dear  Ly¬ 
ons  ;  ’’ — and  “  Who  is  Lycus  ?  ”  we  asked. 


“Myself,”  was  the  quiet  reply.  “Tom 
wrote  ‘Lycus!’ — why,  it  has  been 
assigned  to  Coleridge  himself!  ”  “  It 
has;  but  that  has  been  indeed  too 
coinj)limentary,  for  I  wrote  it.  ‘You 
see,  he  has  been  very  kind  ”  (referring 
to  Barry  Cornwall’s  note)  “in  liis  ad¬ 
miration.”  Thus  simply,  almost  humbly 
did  Thomas  Hood  receive  the  praises 
of  his  brother  contributors — praises  that 
would  have  turned  the  heads  of  most 
young  poets  not  half  so  gifted  as  he. 

It  was  pleasant  during*  this  time  to 
hear  Hood  talk  about  Elia;  “him,”  as  he 
remarks  in  those  pleasant  “Literary 
Reminiscences,”  who  was  “not  only  a 
dear  .and  kind  friend,  but  an  invaluable 
critic;  one  whom,  were  such  literary 
adoptions  in  modern  use,  I  might  well 
name,  as  Cotton  called  Walton,  my 
father.”  And  pleasant  were  the  accounts 
of  the  celebrated  men  he  met  there.  Liv¬ 
ing  within  a  mere  stone’s  throw  of  Cole- 
brook  Cottage,  Thomas  Hood  seems  to 
have  spent  almost  every  disengaged  even¬ 
ing  there,  always  welcome,  alike  to  Elia 
and  to  Bridget.  He  has  told  us  of  his 
disappointment  at  the  conversation  of 
Worosworth — not  with  his  poetry,  as 
that  beautiful  sonnet  addressed  to  him 
testifies — and  his  admiration  of  Cole¬ 
ridge,  that  “old  man  eloquent,  pacing 
to  and  fro,  with  his  fine  .flowing  voice 
making  glorious  music.”  With  Colte- 
ridge  he  seems  to  have  been  remarkably 
interested,  and  to  have  looked  up  to  him 
with  a  loving  reverence,  inferior  only  to 
th.at  which  he  felt  for  Charles  Lamb. 

“  It  la  not  with  a  hope  my  feeble  praise 
Can  add  one  moment’s  honor  to  thine  own, 

That  with  thy  mighty  name  I  grace  these  lays ; 

I  seek  to  glorify  myself  alone : — 

For  tliat  some  precious  favor  thou  hast  shown 
To  my  endeavor  in  a  by-gone  time, 

And  by  this  token  I  would  have  it  known 
Tliou  art  my  friend,  and  friendly  to  my  rhyme  I 
It  is  my  dear  ambition  now  to  climb 
Btill  higher  in  thy  tliought” 

Thus  he  writes  in  the  dedicatory  son¬ 
net  prefixed  to  his  “  Hero  and  Leander,” 
and  we  may  well  imagine  the  pleasure 
with  which  Coleridge  received  the 
tribute. 

During  the  winter  of  1822-23,  our 
literary  society  languished.  We  lost 
one  of  our  members  by  death,  and  two 
or  three  by  removals.  Thomas  Hood, 
however,  still  occasionally  attended  and 
gave  us  some  of  the  comic  poems  that 
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were  Kubscquently  inserted  in  “  Lion’s 
Head.”  lie  gave  us  also  the  aiticle 
on  “  Dreams,”  which  appeared  in  the  Brst 
series  of  “  Whims  and  Oddities,”  but  it 
W'as,  we  think,  combined  with  another 
paper.  Meanwhile,  other  attractions 
withdrew  him  from  our  circle,  for  in  the 
sister  of  that  delightful  contributor  to 
the  ”  London”  who  claimed  the  pseudo¬ 
nym  of  “Edward  Herbert,”  he  found 
that  excellent  wife  and  judicious  friend 
whom  he  ever  affectionately  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  the  chief  blessing  of  his  life. 
On  his  marriage,  in  1824,  Hood  quitted 
Islington  ;  and  as  we  were  not  then 
acquainted  with  the  lady  he  had  married, 
we  saw  him  but  seldom  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  or  three  years.  We  were 
not,  however,  forgotten,  as  we  erelong 
found,  when  copies  of  the  “Odes  and 
Addresses  to  Great  People,”  and  subse¬ 
quently  of  his  “  Whims  and  Oddities,” 
with  kind  notes  of  remembrance  reached 
us. 

It  were  much  to  be  m  ished  that  these 
“  Odes  and  Addresses”  could  be  •accu¬ 
rately  assigned  to  their  respective  au¬ 
thors;  for  the  work  was  a  joint  produc¬ 
tion  of  Thomas  Hood,  and  his  brother- 
in-law'  (John  Hamilton  Heynolds),  the 
Edward  Herbert  above  mentioned.  The 
nddreK.se8  to  Elliston  and  Maria  Dar¬ 
lington  were  certainly  not  by  Hood ; 
tnid  w'e  think  that,  tvhen  some*  years 
after  he  referred  to  the  work,  he  told  us 
that  the  ode  to  Dr.  Ireland  was  his,  but 
that  to  Sylvanus  Urban  belonged  to  Rey¬ 
nolds.  It  must  have  been  especially  gr.at- 
fying  to  Hood  to  find  these  clever 
jeux  d'esprit  heartily  atlmired — indeed 
enjoyed  by  Coleridge,  who  persistingly 
assigned  their  authorship  to  Charles 
Lamb.  We  are  not  so  greatly  surprised 
at  this,  for  we  think  that  in  his  earlier 
comic  writings  much  similarity  to 
Lamb’s  may  be  traced.  We  were  much 
struck  with  this  when  lately  turning 
over  the  first  series  of  “  Whims  and 
Oddities.”  There  is  the  same  quaint, 
fanciful,  but  quiet  humor  to  be  traced 
in  many  of  them,  that  formed  the  charm 
of  Elia's  essays.  “The  Complaint  against 
Greatness,”  and  “  The  Popular  Cupid,” 
and  “  that  excellent  piece  of  foolery,” 
“  Walton  Redivivus,”  may  be  referred  to 
among  others.  And  here  we  m.ay  ask 
why,  although  many  inferior  articles  are 
retained,  tiiese,  together  with  some 
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others,  have  been  omitted  in  the  general 
collection  of  Hood’s  works  ? 

Tliose  very  clever  “  Whims  and  Oddi¬ 
ties”  lose,  how’ever,  much  of  their  sug¬ 
gestive  humor,  by  being  sep.urated  in 
the  collected  works  from  the  capiLal 
wood  engrjivings,with  their  most  happily 
chosen  mottoes.  The  squaw’,  with  her 
precious  adornments  of  fish-bones  and 
dog’s  teeth,  her  head  surmounted  by 
tlie  huge  marrow-bone,  and  the  motto, 
“Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she 
wore  the  ragged  urchins  swarming  in 
wild  glee  round  the  empty  sugar  cask 
inscribed,  “  Oh  1  there’s  nothing  half  so 
sweet  in  life  the  prize  ox  toiling  along, 
wearying  the  patience  of  his  hump¬ 
backed,  one-legged  drover,  so  truly 
exclaiming,  “  O  that  this  too,  too  solid 
flesh  would  melt!’’  and  “Piscator,”  never 
to  be  forgotten  as  he  stands  by  the  New 
River  in  his  huge  buckled  shoes,  specta¬ 
cles  on  nose,  about  to  t.'ike  the  infinites¬ 
imal  fish  BO  tenderly  off  the  hook,  and 

1)lace  it  safely  in  the  narrow-necked 
)ottle  !  The  wonderful  humor  of  Hood’s 
woodcuts  often  seems  to  us  superior  to 
his  comic  verse. 

We  may  here  remark  that  Thomas 
Hood  drew  remarkably  well.  We  have 
seen  beautiful  jien  sketches,  thrown  off 
with  the  ease  of  a  prac  tised  artist  ;  and 
he  also  etched  beautifully.  Indee*!,  had 
he  continued  in  his  original  profession — 
engraving — we  have  no  doubt  that  he 
would  have  taken  a  foremost  place  in  it. 
In  his  earlier  days  he  painted  remark¬ 
ably  well  in  water-colors.  Some  were 
beautiful  little  things,  so  delicately' 
finished.  One  we  well  remember,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  for  its 
poetic  beauty — a  lake,  with  two  swans 
sailing  into  a  bright  stream  of  moon¬ 
light,  and  in  the  background  a  large 
tower  girdled  round  by  a  giant  serpent. 
He  told  us  it  was  intended  for  a  fairy 
tale,  which  we  think  he  said  w.as  not  yet 
written.  It  evidently  had  reference  to 
that  pretty  little  poem,  the  “  Two 
Swans,”  w’ho  from  the  shadow  of  that 
grim  tower,  and  its  guardian  serpent — 

“ - Bailed  into  the  distance  dim, 

Into  the  very  distance — Rmall  and  wliite, 

Like  snowy  bloesorns  of  the  spring  that  swim 
Over  the  brooklet." 

Hood’s  pictorial  power  was  indeed 
great ;  and  we  have  often  thought  that, 
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h-nd  he  exchanged  the  pen  for  the  pencil, 
he  would,  as  an  artist,  have  achieved  no 
common  fame  ;  that  we  miglit  have 
seen  another  Hogarth,  with  all  his  truth, 
his  deep  feeling,  his  stern  power,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  delicacy  of  perception,  a 
poetic  range  of  thought,  to  which  that 
great  painter  could  lay  no  claim. 

In  1827,  the  “Plea  of  the  Midsummer 
Fairies,”  together  with  “  Hero  and 
Leander,”  and  some  other  poems,  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  small  volume.  It  was  with 
feverish  anxiety  that  Hood  watched  its 
reception  by  the  public,  who  had  so 
eagerly  welcomed  his  comic  poems.  He 
had  taken  high  place  in  an  inferior  de- 
artment,  and  he  now  sought  to  assert 
is  claim  as  a  writer  of  sw’eet  and  noble 
verse — as  the  emulator  of  those  glorious' 
poets  whom  from  boyhood  he  had  loved, 
and  whom,  under  the  guidance  of  Charles 
Lamb  and  Coleridge,  he  had  of  late 
le.arnt  so  keenly  to  appreciate.  Hut  the 
public,  with  strange  o.aprice,  refused  to 
welcome  the  modest  little  volume ;  and 
while  “  Whims  and  Oddities”  reached  a 
third  edition,  the  “  Plea  of  the  Midsum¬ 
mer  Night  Fairies”  met  with  few  pur¬ 
chasers  ;  and  it  was  eventually  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  publishers,  to  save  it, 
as  Hood  bitterly  said,  from  the  butter 
shops.  The  rejection  of  a  volume  con¬ 
taining  so  much  sweet  and  graceful 
poetry  seems  indeed  strange  ; — perhaps 
somewhat  of  excuse  might  be  found, 
if  we  remember  that,  supplied  as  the 
public  had  been,  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  with  narrative  poems,  readers 
were  scarcely  prepared  for  a  poem  of 
any  length,  which  told  no  story,  but 
merely  described  Titania  and  her  at¬ 
tendant  elves,  and  Shaks|)eare  pleading 
their  cause  so  eloquently  against  destroy¬ 
ing  Time.  Still,  had  there  been  aught 
of  poetic  appi-eciation  among  the  m.as8 
of  readers,  this  graceful  “  Plea  ”  would 
not  have  asked  a  hearing  in  vain. 

Soon  after,  wo  renewed  our  more  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  with  Thomas  Hood, 
and  formed  a  friendship  with  his  ex¬ 
cellent  wife;  continued  through  many 
years,  though  closed  too  early  by  her 
death,  so  soon  after  that  of  her  gifted 
husband.  Many  a  pleasant  remembrance 
rises  to  our  mind,  ns  we  look  back  upon 
the  evenings  s|)ent  with  them  in  Robert 
street,  Adelphi.  It  was  scarcely  until 
we  saw  Hood  in  hb  own  house  that  we 


were  able  fully  to  appreciate  hb  singular 
conversational  talents.  Always  reserved 
in  general  society,  it  was  when  sur¬ 
rounded  by  some  half-dozen  personal 
friends  in  hb  home,  and  by  hb  own 
fireside,  that  the  strean  of  his  conversa¬ 
tion  would  flow  on  in  such  pleasant 
variety — no^v  referring  to  the  current 
literature  of  the  day,  or  to  the  topics 
then  engaging  publio  .attention ;  now 
playfully  quizzing  some  friend,  often  by 
giving  him  credit  for  some  opinion  or 
taste  which  he  particularly  disliked  ;  or 
telling  some  strange  story  with  such 
minuteness  of  det.ail,  that  we  were  fain 
to  believe  it  true,  tintil  hb  sly  laugh 
proved  that  we  had  interested  ourselves 
in  what  was  only  “  the  coinage  of  the 
brain.” 

The  new  discoveries  and  inventions — 
of  which  there  were  many  about  this 
epoch— also  furnished  him  with  themes 
of  continual  hwiinage.  The  opinion, 
seriously  maintained  some  forty  years 
ago  by  a  continental  chemist,  that  as 
diamonds  were  a  species  of  carbon, 
coals  might  be  turned  into  diamonds, 
afforded  him  much  amusement ;  and  mer¬ 
rily  did  he  speculate  on  the  strange 
effects  th.at  might  follow,  if  co.als  became 
dear  and  diamonds  cheap.  The  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  too,  had  just  offered 
prizes  for  the  cultivation  of  new  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  solemnly  he  would 
predict,  that  as  there  was  a  bread-fruit 
tree,  ere  long  there  would  be  a  bread- 
and-butter  tree,  and  perhaps  by  success¬ 
ful  grafting,  even  a  plum-pudding  tree! 
We  believe  he  made  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  la.st,  with  merry  children  dancing,  as 
well  they  might,  around  it.  But  the 
most  constant  subject  of  his  merriment 
was  the  railway,  as  yet  scarcely  known. 
How  he  used  to  “quiz”  Mrs.  Hood’s 
mother,  a  very  clever  old  lady,  who 
enjoyed  the  fun  as  much  as  he  did,  with 
an  apocryphal  picture  of  the  “  woes  and 
pleasures’'  of  railway  travel ;  how  the 
steam  might  land  them  upon  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul’s,  instead  of  conveying  them 
to  Camberwell;  how  some  spiteful  ostler, 
enraged  that,  like  Othello,  his  occupation 
was  gone,  might  fill  the  Tender  with 
slates,  and  the  Train  for  want  of  fud 
come  to  a  stand-still,  just  when  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  watch  in  hand,  were  .'inticipating 
their  dinners !  But  then  the  pleasures — 
surely,  with  so  much  boiling  water,  the 
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old  ladies  might  obtain  a  cop  of  tea,  and 
by  a  little  arr:ingement  of  the  fireplace, 
perhaps  the  stoker,  with  a  clear  fire, 
might  provide  toast  also.  Moreover, 
barrel-organs  could  be  played  by  sU‘am ; 
and  with  most  laughable  whimsicality, 
he  would  suggest  appropriate  tunes  for 
the  “  solace  ”  of  the  passengers.  Never 
was  there  a  companion  so  delightfully 
amusing  as  Thomas  Hood,  when  enjoy¬ 
ing  himself  among  his  friends.  We  re¬ 
member  one  night,  when  he  met  a  small 
party  at  our  house,  how  he  kept  us  two 
or  three  hours  at  the  supper  table,  all 
unwitting  of  the  time  that  had  passed. 
One  of  our  guests  on  that  occasion,  who 
had  met  most  of  the  “conversational 
lions  ”  of  the  day,  assured  us  that  Thom¬ 
as  Hood  surpassed  them  all — even 
Theodore  Hook— then,  by  common  con¬ 
sent,  the  chief  of  conversationalists. 

(To  bo  oontioued.) 


The  Ait-JonnioL 

DORfrS  “  VIVIEN  "  AND  “  GUINEVERE."  • 

Not  unfrequenlly  an  illustrated  publi¬ 
cation  comes  before  us,  which,  to  have 
ample  justice  done  to  it,  demands  far 
more  space  than  we  can  assign  to  its 
notice  without  excluding  other  matters 
of  interest  to  the  general  public.  This 
is  the  ca.se  with  the  splendid  edition  of 
two  of  the  Poet  Laureate’s  most  exquisite 
poems  just  published  by  Messi-s.  Moxon 
and  Co.,  to  which  we  can  only  give,  at 
a  time  when  the  Paris  International  Ex- 
hibtion  occupies,  necessarily,  so  many  of 
our  pages,  very  limited  attention.  Our 
feeling  of  regret  is,  however,  not  a  little 
mitigated  by  the  recollection  that  to 
Dore’s  former  work,  Tennyson’s  “  El¬ 
aine,”  we  endeavored  to  do  fnll  justice 
when  considering  his  merits  in  what 
may  be  termed  a  new  phase  of  his  art, 
of  which  the  present  may  be  regarded  as 
a  continuation.  In  both  we  have  a  some¬ 
what  similar  range  of  character  and 
scenery;  in  both  we  are  transported 
to  a  world  of  romance  and  enchantment, 
dimly  seen  through  the  cloud-land  of 
traditional  history,  but  revivified  and 
made  beautiful  by  one  of  England’s  most 

•“Vivuh"  and  “Guinbveub  "  By  Alfbkd 
TBHNYaoK,  Poet  Laureate.  Illustrated  by  Gus- 
TAVa  Doaft.  Publialied  by  Moxon  and  Go^  Lon¬ 
don. 


gifted  modern  poets.  Whatever  doubts 
we  may  at  one  time  have  felt  as  to  the 
power  of  I)or6  to  bring  his  wild,  strange, 
yet  diversified  genius  down  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  Tennyson’s  poetic  de8cri|>- 
tions  and  delicate  subtleties  of  expressive 
character,  were  at  once  dispelled  on  the 
ap)>earance  of  the  edition  of  “  Elaine  ;  ” 
while  the  opinions  we  then  uttered  are 
more  than  confirmed  by  the  works  now 
on  our  table. 

The  two  poems,  “  Vivien  ”  and  “  Gui¬ 
nevere,”  are  published  both  separately 
and  jointly  ;  each  contains  nine  Hlustra- 
tions  from  Dora’s  designs  respectively, 
engraved  on  steel  by  several  of  our  best 
known  line-engravers,  Me&srs.  Baker, 
Barlow,  E.  Brandard,  G.  C.  Finden, 
’Godfrey,  Greatbach,  Jeens,  Mote, 
liidgeway,  Saddler,  Stephenson,  and 
A.  Willmore.  Taking  the  subjects  in 
the  order  of  the  two  poems,  we  find  in 
the  first  engraving  of  “  Vivien,”  Vivien 
and  Merlin  reposing  under  a  gigantic 
tree,  the  trunk  of  which  only  is  visible. 
Merlin,  crowned  with  a  leafy  chai)let,  is 
seated,  gazing  earnestly  on  the  maiden, 
who,  with  face  uplifted  to  his,  and  rest¬ 
ing  her  arms  on  his  knee,  looks  implor¬ 
ingly,  if  not  insidiously  at  him.  The 
group  is  well  composed,  and  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  by  Ridgeway,  is  good  ;  but  from 
the  fact  of  the  enormous  bole  of  the  tree 
occupying  so  large  a  portion  of  the  plate, 
the  engraver  has  had  little  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  skill.  Next  we  have 
Merlin  and  the  lady  disembarking  on 
the  sands  of  Breton,  which  lie  at  the 
feet  of  a  rock-bound  coast.  The  figures 
here  fill  but  a  small  portion  of  the  plate 
— engraved  by  Godfrey  with  much  deli¬ 
cacy.  This  is  a  charming  bit  of  coast 
scenery ;  the  waves  gently  ripple  over 
the  uneven  sand-bank,  and  one  can 
almost  hear  their  monotonous  music, 
while  the  cliffs  above  rise  ruggedly  and 
perpendicularly  from  their  base,  like  the 
strong  walls  of  some  ancient  fortress ; 
the  light  and  shade  of  this  design  are  ad¬ 
mirably  managed.  The  landing  effected. 
Merlin  and  his  companion  enter  the 
w'oods;  this  forms  the  subject  of  the 
next  engraving — by  Saddler.  As  in  the 
last  print  we  had  a  solitude  of  rocks  and 
water,  there  is  here  a  solitude  of  woody 
grandeur  in  the  background,  and  in 
front  a  limited  expanse  of  broken  fore¬ 
ground,  along  which  the  enchanter  seems 
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to  beckon  Vivien,  who  follows  with 
downcast  head:  the  figures,  though  small, 
are  very  effectively  “  placed.”  In  the 
Kni^htH’  Carouse,  engraved  by  Mote, 
Dore  found  a  field  for  the  display  of  a 
scene  where  a  number  of  figures,  circum¬ 
stanced  as  these  are,  admits  of  dramatic 
action.  Several  of  the  knights  have  dis¬ 
mounted  from  their  horses,  and  all  have 
gathered  round  a  table  laid-  out  under 
the  shade  of  some  lofty  trees,  which 
seem  more  of  Eastern  growth  than  that 
of  Breton.  The  knights  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  discussing  the  question  of  the 
mundation  of  the  “  Hound  Table,”  and 
arc  drinking  success  to  the  institution  ; 
the  group,  in  its  varied  action,  is  pictu¬ 
resquely  represented,  and  stands  out  well 
imainst  the  sombre  background  of  wood. 
Tne  Knights’  Progress,  over  fallen  lim¬ 
ber  and  through  tangled  brake — en¬ 
graved  by  A.  Willmore — is  a  spirited 
design,  full  of  life  and  energy ;  but  look¬ 
ing  at  it  by  the  laws  of  {lictorial  compo¬ 
sition,  it  was  a  mistake  to  arrange  the 
three  foremost  figures  in  the  manner 
they  are  here ;  the  two  horsemen  on  the 
fianks  of  the  centre  have  turned  the 
heads  of  the  animals  in  almost  opposite 
directions,  as  we  occasionally  see  them 
in  groups  of  equestrian  sculpture.  In 
such  examples  the  arrangement  is  justi¬ 
fiable,  as  tne  exigencies  of  the  art  may 
require  it ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  a  pic¬ 
ture. 

Merlin  blotting  out  the  bird  and  put¬ 
ting  in  another  device  on  the  shield  he 
found  a  young  squire  painting,  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  subjects  in  the  series. 
The  youth,  seated  on  a  bank  of  wild- 
flowers  and  grass,  holds  his  shield  for  the 
weird  artist  to  correct ;  the  attitudes  oi 
the  two  are  graceful  and  easy ;  behind 
them  is  a  dense  mass  of  trees,  drawn 
with  great  elegance  of  natural  forms. 
The  scene  is  admirably  engraved  by  T. 
O.  Barlow.  The  “  Sea-Fight  ” — worthily 
engraved  by  Stephenson — is  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  great  power.  Of  the 

“  Two  cities  in  a  tliousand  boats, 

All  fighting  for  a  woman  on  the  sea," 

we  have,  as  principals,  two  ships  filled 
with  armed  men  attacking  the  vessel  in 
which  the  pirate  succeeds  in  bearing  oft 
the  prize  from  both  parties.  The  confu¬ 
sion  of  a  barbaric  hand-to-hand  sea-fight 
is  vividly  expressed  by  the  artist.  The 


“  Cave  Scene  ” — engraved  by  Barlow — 
where  is  discovered 

“  A  little,  gXissy  headed,  hairless  mail," 

is  full  of  fancy,  but  the  picture  has  about 
it  a  theatrical  air,  such  as  one  sees  on  the 
stage  introductory  to  a  Christmas  panto¬ 
mime.  The  last  plate  in  the  series  illus¬ 
trating  “  Vivien,’’  is  one  of  the  best.  It 
is  engraved  by  E.  Brandard,  and  depicts 
the  close  of  the  story,  where  Vivien  hav¬ 
ing  possessed  herself  of  Merlin’s  charm, 
leaves  him  on  the  huge  oak  which  the 
tempest  had  struck  <iown.  Dore  has 
departed  somewhat  from  the  text  in  this 
composition,  but  has  acted  judiciously 
in  doing  so.  Tennyson  says, — 

"  And  in  the  hollow  oak  he  lay  as  dead," 
but  the  artist  represents  him  seated  on 
the  tree,  and  his  subtle  tempter  hasten^ 
ing  from  him,  yet  looking  back  on  her 
victim.  The  scene,  both  in  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  figures — which  at  once  re¬ 
veals  the  abandonment — and  in  the 
grandeur  of  the  forest-trees,  is  most 
striking. 

“Guinevere”  opens  with  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  great  beauty — the  separation  of 
the  Queen  and  Sir  Lancelot  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  from  which  rises 
numerous  trees,  graceful  in  form,  and 
delicate  in  their  foliage.  The  knight 
and  Alfred’s  unfaithful  wife  are  both 
mounted,  and  she  holds  him  in  a  strong 
embrace.  The  plate  is  one  of  the  best 
that  A.  Willmore  has  produced  at  any 
time.  It  is  appropriately  followed  by 
that  of  the  Queen  taking  her  lonely  ride, 
after  the  parting,  not  to  the  royal  court, 
but  to  Almesbury,  whither  she 

"Fled  all  night  long  by  glimmering  waste  and 

weald." 

A  grand  scene  Dor6  has  drawn,  with 
wildly  rushing  w.ater-stream,  castle- 
crowned  rocks  and  almost  baiTen  trees 
above  and  around  the  path  of  the  rider; 
while  over  all  the  moon  has  just  emerged 
from  a  mass  of  rolling  clouds,  and  sheds 
spark!  ings  of  light  on  the  cataracts  of 
water.  The  subject  is  finely  transferred 
to  steel  by  J.  H.  Baker.  The  Queen  has 
reached  the  place  of  refuge,  and  is  now 
seen  in  an  apartment  oi  the  nunnery, 
where  she  is  visited  by  a  nun.  This 
subject  was  put  into  the  hands  of  J. 
Godfrey,  to  whose  skill,  as  an  engraver 
of  architecture  especially,  our  own  pub- 
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lication  has  often  borne  witness.  The 
two  figures  in  llie  picture  manifest  the 
fault  common  with  l)or4 — and  also  with 
many  other  French  artists — of  being 
“  elongated.”  From  the  interior  of  the 
convent,  Dor6  next  takes  us  to  the  ter¬ 
race  outside — engraved  by  Jeens — 
where,  under  a  brilliant,  starlit  sky,  the 
“  little  novice  ”  continues  to  talk  with 
the  refugee,  telling  her  of  the  news 
abroad  respecting  the  “  wicked  Queen.” 
Guinevere,  resting  on  the  balustrade  of 
the  terrace,  looks  upward  in  an  agony 
of  remorse.  Next  follows  a  richly- 
wooded  moonlight  scene,  where  one  of 
the  knights  of  the  Round  Table  discov¬ 
ers,  as  related  by  the  young  nun, — 

“Tliree  rpirita  mad  with  joy, 

Came  dashing  down  on  a  tall,  wayside  dower.” 

There  arc  other  numerous  spirits,  little 
winged  creatures,  .‘^porting  about  among, 
the  high  grass  and  wild  flowers.  The 
engraver  of  this  plate  is  G.  C.  Findcn. 
The  “  Fairy  Circle,”  engraved  by  W. 
Ridgeway,  is  a  subject  which  the  artist 
has  treated  in  a  truly  playful  and  charm¬ 
ing  manner.  On  a  lofty  cliff  to  the 
right,  and  at  a  distance,  is  seen  the  same 
knight  mounted,  horse  and  man  stand¬ 
ing  out  in  bold,  yet  dim,  relief  against  a 
dark  bank  of  clouds,  with  the  moon 
above  them.  On  the  left,  and  also  dis¬ 
tant,  are  high  precipitous  banks,  on  which 
stands  a  ma.ssive  tower.  In  the  valley 
between  float  along,  in  all  kinds  of  fan¬ 
tastic  attitudes,  an  innumerable  multi¬ 
tude  of  nude  female  figures,  covering  the 
entire  width  of  the  narrow  valley  at  its 
base.  This  print  (‘annot  foil  to  be  a 
favorite  with  every  possessor  of  the 
work.  We  must  dismiss  the  remaining 
three  of  the  series — “The  Finding  of 
Arthur,”  “  The  Dawn  of  Love,”  and 
the  “  King’s  Farewell  ” — with  the  bare 
enumeration  of  their  titles,  for  we  must 
draw  our  notice  to  a  conclusion.  These 
three,  however,  will  be  found  to  have  as 
much  interest  as  the  majoiity  of  the 
others. 

The  tw'o  superb  books,  as  we  intimat¬ 
ed  at  the  oommcncement,  not  <  only 
prove  that  Dor6  can  comprehend  Ten- 
nj’son’s  language  so  as  to  express  it  in 
hiB  own  art,  but  that  he  can  also  suit  his 
de.si^pis  to  the  requirements  of  steel  en¬ 
graving.  No  more  delicate  and  beautiful 
plates  than  the.se,  of  their  kind,  have  been 


placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public  for  a 
long  time.  The  i)Osse8sor8  of  the  “  El¬ 
aine  ”  will  certainly  also  become  posses¬ 
sors  of  “  Vivien  ”  and  “  Guinevere,”  and 
those  who  have  not  the  fii-at,  and  would 
enrich  their  libraries  with  illustrated 
books  of  the  highest  merit,  will  not  fail 
to  procure  the  triad — a  worthy  memento 
of  the  genius  of  poet  and  artist. 

We  may  remark  that  Messrs.  Mo.xon 
have  published  an  edition  of  the  poems 
with  the  same  illustrations  in  photog¬ 
raphy. 

Onoo  k  Week. 

AUTHOR  AND  EDITOR. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  nowadays 
no  young  lady’s  education  i.s  complete 
till  she  has  written  a  three-volume  novel. 
Without  going  so  far  as  this,  we  may 
assert  that  few  damsels  of  the  present 
day  seem  to  reach  the  years  of  discretion 
without  having  forwarded  a  little  poem, 
a  short  essay,  or  an  innoci  nt  ghost  story 
to  the  editor  of  some  papular  magazine. 
Of  the  general  scope  and  peculiarities 
of  these  efforts  we  shall  speak  in  the 
sequel ;  and  w’c  believe  that  the  few  re¬ 
marks  we  shall  offer  will,  if  read  atten¬ 
tively,  and  “  in  no  carping  spirit,”  help 
on  the  endeavora  of  those  who  aspire  to 
the  doubtful  honors  of  apper.nng  in 
print. 

Rut  first  a  word  of  warning  to  all 
who  believe  that,  by  becoming  contribu¬ 
tors  to  a  periodical,  they  arc  insuring  a 
large  and  immediate  addition  to  their 
income.  In  our  youth  there  was  a  le¬ 
gend  of  an  Etonian  who,  having  sent  a 
loke  to  Punch,  received  by  an  early  post 
a  check  for  five  pounds.  Who  that 
Etonian  was,  we  never  succeeded  in  dis¬ 
covering;  but  the  story  long  remained, 
and  may  still  be  a  favorite  one  with 
school-hoys;  and,  inspired  by  it  with  a 
desire  to  be  served  lilicwise,  we  lost  no 
time  in  forwarding  to  Fleet  street  a 
batch  of  deformed  puns  and  exasperat¬ 
ing  jeux  (fcsjyrits,  under  a  firm  convic*- 
tioii  that  we  should  reaj)  in  return  a 
flourishing  crop  of  bank-notes,  with 
“compliments  and  thanks”  into  the  bar- 

frain.  That  we  are  not  the  only  credu- 
ouB  mortals,  who  have  wasted  time,  in¬ 
curred  headaches,  and  copied  and  en¬ 
closed  manuscripts  with  a  superstitious 
reliance  on  the  generosity  of  publishers, 
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is  shown  by  the  numerous  contributions 
and  appeals  that  dail^  flood  the  editorial 
table.  Evidently  it  is  an  article  of  pop¬ 
ular  faith  that  the  proprietors  and  con¬ 
ductors  of  a  periodical  have  such  an  un¬ 
bounded  supply  of  hard  cash  that  they 
have  the  greatesi  difliculty  and  anxiety 
in  the  world  to  get  rid  of  it.  Kind,  or 
at  all  events  conflding,  friends  enclose 

Eapers,  often  painfully  silly,  from  young 
idles  in  reduced  circumstances,  under 
the  plea  that  the  writers  thereof  are  at 
their  wits’  end  for  a  means  of  subsistence. 
An  asjuring  and  under- paid  governess 
encloses  tliree  short  poems,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  found  available,  and, 
as  even  a  trifle  would  be  welcome,  wishes 
to  know  the  rate  at  which  the  editor  is 
prepared  to  reward  a  successful  effort. 
A  gentleman  has  just  taken  a  mastership 
in  a  grammar-school,  and,  having  a  wife 
and  family  and  next  to  nothing  to  live, 
upon,  furw.ards  a  translation  from  the 
Greek,  and  would  be  thankful  for  any 
assistance,  in  the  sliape  of  money  or  of 
advic«,  that  the  editor  is  in  a  position  to 
offer. 

A  curate’s  wife  transmits  per  book-post 
a  novel  in  sixty  chapters,  which  she  be¬ 
lieves  will  afford  satisfaction ;  in  the 
event  of  its  being  accepted,  she  feels 
that  the  sum  of  eighty  pounds  would 
not  be  considered  in  excess  of  its  merits. 
A  lady  sends  a  short  paper  on  life  in 
Germany,  requires  a  decision  before  the 
following  evening,  and  is  prepared  to 
part  with  the  copyright  for  a  clear  fifty 
pounds.  Let  it  fierc  be  staft^l,  once  for 
all,  that  payment  comes  from  the  pro 
prietors,  that  an  editor  is  not  of  necessity 
a  inillionnaire,  and  that  he  has  not  un¬ 
controlled  sway  over  the  contents  of 
numberless  well-filled  money-bags,  from 
which  ho  can  scatter  golden  favors 
broadcast  right  .and  left.  Let  it  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  that  six  baiting  linos 
on  autumn  or  winter,  of  which  three  are 
ungrammatical  and  only  two  will  rhyme, 
are  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
rewarded  with  the  conventional  “five 

Kounds”  which  have  beam  fixed  ujmn 
y  the  British  public  as  the  standard 
rate  of  remuneration  for  successful  ef¬ 
forts.  Neither  is  an  essay  on  a  subject 
of  no  interest  to  any  one  living  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
written  in  an  illegible  scrawl,  and  with 
a  bold  defiance  of  the  rules  of  composi¬ 


tion,  at  all  likely  to  bring  in  twenty  or 
even  ten  guineas  to  its  author.  If 
people  are  so  dreadfully  pressed  for 
money,  and  want  immediate  returns  in 
the  shape  of  a  check  in  the  coui'sc  of  a 
day  or  two,  they  had  better  rest  their 
hopes  on  a  surer  foundation  than  the 
prodigality  of  editors. 

But  some  persons,  like  a  lady  of  our 
acquaintance  who  shall  be  nameless, 
seem  to  argue  with  a  sense  of  their  own 
worth  that  prevents  them  from  exercis¬ 
ing  an  unbiassed  judgment  upon  mat¬ 
ters  that  touch  their  own  productions. 
An  amiable  acquaintance  ofit.*rcMi  her 
ten  |K>unds  for  two  little  pictures  of  no 
great  merit ;  but  before  the  bargain  was 
concluded,  (he  fair  .artist  learned,  truly 
or  otherwise,  that  Mr.  Poynter  had  re¬ 
ceived  £800  for  his  “  Israel  in  Egypt,” 
and  from  this  fact  she  deduced  the 
strange  corollary  that,  if  the  painU'r 
named  could  get  so  large  a  sum  for  one 

f)icture,  she  herself  deserved  more  than 
lad  been  oflered  her  for  two.  “  It  is 
the  finest  child  that  ever  was  born.” 
murmurs  the  delighted  mother  when 
her  first-born  enters  into  the  world ;  and 
authors  and  artists,  especially  inferior 
ones,  are  apt  to  view  their  own  produc¬ 
tions  with  like  complacency. 

Again,  as  there  is  usually  some  delay 
between  the  receipt  of  a  manuscript  ami 
its  acceptance  or  rejection,  it  is  conclud¬ 
ed  that  editors  keep  back  contributions 
for  the  sake  of  extracting  their  pith  and 
marrow, — of  which  there  is  usually  little 
enough, — to  return  them  when  they  have 
made  free  of  their  contents  to  their  own 
glorification  and  pecuniary  advantage, 
but  to  the  detriment  of  the  original 
writer.  It  may  calm  those  afflicted  with 
such  misgivings  to  be  told  that,  at  the 
oflico  of  a  magazine  there  is  .always  a 
heavy  press  of  work,  and  that  it  is  to 
this  circumstance,  and  not  to  any  dis¬ 
honesty  on  the  part  of  the  editor  or 
proprietor,  that  uelays  in  the  notifica¬ 
tion  of  a  decision  are  owing.  Every 
po.st  brings  in  a  formidable  supply  of 
plethoric  envelope!!,  aldermanio  pack¬ 
ages,  and  huge  rolls  of  paper,  some  of 
wliich  have  nearly  tumbled  to  pieces  on 
their  journey.  The  work  can  Imj  got 
through  only  by  degrees,  and  upon  a 
curtain  system.  E.ach  applicant  must 
be  content  to  wait  his  turn,  and  he  may 
be  sure  that  when  the  time  comes  he 
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will  have  full  justice  done  to  him.  But 
it  is  not  always  possible  for  an  editor  to 
form  a  decision  at  once;  for,  though  a 
paper  may  be  meritorious,  the  amount 
of  matter  already  accepted  may  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  being  made  available, 
and  unless  room  can  be  found  for  it  by  a 
certain  date,  the  interest  of  the  subject 
may  have  evaporated.  But  half  the 
delay  complained  of  is  owing  to  sloven¬ 
liness  and  a  want  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  contributors  themselves.  A 
few  simple  directions  are  given  on  the 
cover  or  on  the  firet  page  of  each  num¬ 
ber  of  this  magazine,*  and,  w’ere  they 
follow’ed  by  authors,  there  would  be  a 
saving  not  only  of  time,  but  of  postage- 
stamps  ;  for  the  manuscnpts  of  authore 
not  complying  with  the  regulations  al¬ 
luded  to  are  necessarily  returned  unread. 
Why,  w'e  may  ask,  is  there  so  general 
un  unwillingness  to  comply  with  that 
simple  and  intelligible  request,  that  the 
pages  of  a  manuscript  may  be  carefully 
fastened  together,  and  that  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  may  be  in¬ 
scribed  legibly  on  the  first  page  of  each 
separate  contribution?  Unless  these 
rules  were  rigidly  enforced,  confusion 
would  reign  in  the  editor’s  basket, 
which  overflows  with  papers  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  from  all  sorts  of  people,  with 
whose  handwriting  no  one  in  the  office 
is  acquainted.  Ilow  else  could  it  be 
satisfactorily  learned  from  whose  pen 
an  article  had  come,  to  whom  it  should 
be  returned  if  unsuitable;  whither,  it 
accepted,  the  proof  should  go,  or  to 
whom  the  remittance  should  be  sent 
when  pay-day  ariived?  And  yet,  it 
one  of  thirty  loose  sheets  of  every  shape 
and  size  should  chance  to  be  mislaid, 
there  would  be  endless  remonstrances, 
and  the  angiy  contributor  would  be  the 
last  person  to  believe  that  his  loss  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  none  of  his  pages 
had  a  number,  a  title,  an  address,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  the  slightest  link  to  connect  it 
with  its  fellows. 

When,  we  should  like  to  know,  does 
our  author  intend  to  write  his  papers 
legibly,  and  to  save  a  wearisome  delay 
to  himself,  and  hours  of  bewilderment 
and  trial  to  those  whose  duty  it  b  to 
read  them  ?  Pity  the  poor  editor  who 
has  to  wade  through  a  manuscript  that, 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated,  might 
pass  for  Syro-Chaldee  or  Coptic;  pity 
the  poor  compositor  who  has  to  “  set  it 
up,”  and  blame  your  own  carelessneas, 
and  not  the  printer’s  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crou.s,  when  some  of  the  passages  you 
most  cherish  are  perA’crted  into  nonsense 
of  the  most  dii veiling  and  despicable 
character.  Resolve  to  do  better  in  fu¬ 
ture  ;  and  when  you  correct  your  proof, 
write  so  that  doubts,  may  be  set  at  rest, 
and  confusion  not  be  made  worse  con¬ 
founded. 

A  great  part — we  might  almost  8.ay 
the  majority — of  the  articles  received 
by  an  editor  display  penmanship  in  its 
crudest  and  most  aggravating  forms. 
Mr.  Pitman  and  his  six  lessons  might  be 
patronized  by  the  semi-literary  world 
with  great  advantage.  Instead  ol  inter¬ 
retable  characters,  we  have  nothing 
ut  up-strokes  and  down-strokes;  the 
latter  portentously  stout,  and  the  former 
as  ridiculously  lean,  regardless  of  Lord 
Palmerston’s  advice,  with  flourishes, 
splashes,  erasures,  and  interlineations, 
setting  the  decipherer’s  art  at  defiance. 
Of  course  stops  are  sedulously  avoided, 
or  used  in  a  vindictive  pepper-castor 
fashion,  so  as  to  destroy  the  contribu¬ 
tor’s  meaning  whenever  he  is  in  any 
danger  of  becoming  coherent.  One 
sentence  runs  into  another,  and  para¬ 
graphs  are  joined  and  disconnected  so 
as  to  set  the  editor  on  a  five-minutes’ 
puzzle  to  find  out  what  the  writer  really 
doe*  mean.  Some  gentlemen  have  a 
partiality  for  crushing  their  upper  lines 
into  those  immediately  below  them,  till 
they  resemble  a  series  of  once  parallel 
trains  brought  into  collision  by  an  earth¬ 
quake.  Your  ingenious  writers  affect  a 
caligraphy  which  is  painfully  suggestive 
of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  on  a  sixpence ; 
and  manage  to  compress  a  novel  in 
twelve  chapters  into  three  sheets  of 
foolscap.  Divers  employ  “  slips,”  with 
a  mournful  similitude  to  an  account  for 
dilapidations  and  repairs ;  others  use 
long  ribbons,  filling  an  intermediate  posi¬ 
tion  between  the  pages  of  a  telegraph- 
book  and  the  panoramas  of  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Show  that  are  hawked  in  Fleet 
street  on  the  9th  of  Novemlier.  Less 
eccentric  individuals  use  “quarters”  or 
“  halves  ”  of  blue  or  white  foolscap. 
Ladies  have  a  weakness  for  delicate 
cream-laid,  sometimes  with  gilt  edges; 
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and  though  the  fair  nex  are  behindhand 
in  the  matters  of  names  and  addre.sses, 
their  MSS.  are  generally  tied  or  sewn 
neatly  together,  and  the  worst  excess 
of  their  penmanship  is  the  coercion  of 
letters  into  an  uprignt  position,  when  the 
refined  nature  of  the  author’s  mind 
would  be  belter  exemplified  by  an  ap¬ 
propriate  slope  in  the  right  direction.  Pa¬ 
pers  from  Ireland  are  all  so  abominably 
written  that  a  very  large  proportion 
have  to  be  returned  unread.  Essayists 
of  a  grim,  sarcastic,  and  cynical  turn  of 
mind  dash  off  their  productions  with  so 
reckless  a  contempt  for  the  reader’s 
comfort  as  to  betoken  that  they  regard 
an  editor  as  a  base-born  churl,  whoso 
mentiil  provender  could  not  be  too  much 
bespattered  and  mangled. 

But  to  the  generous  multitude,  who 
are  not  quite  in  the  seventh  heaven,  or 
entirely  forgetful  of  other  people’s  feel¬ 
ings,  and  who  do  not  want  to  give  more 
trouble  than  they  can  well  help,  we  beg 
to  submit  the  recommendations  that 
follow  as  worthy  of  adoption.  Let  your 
articles  be  written  in  a  clear,  legible 
hand,  on  uniform  sheets,  with  ruled 
lines,  which  save  confusion,  and  with  a 
margin  left  for  correction.  Avoid  inter¬ 
lineations  as  far  as  you  possibly  can.  If, 
on  reviewing  your  paper,  certain  pas- 
s.age3  seem  to  need  material  alterations, 
rewrite  the  entire  page,  or  at  least  the 
corrected  passage,  and  paste  the  amend¬ 
ment  either  over  or  on  the  side  of  the 
original  paragraph.  Again,  we  would 
urge  you  to  write  on  pages  of  an  uni¬ 
form  size ;  for  unless  your  papere  are 
pretty  much  of  a  size,  it  is  difficult  to 
calculate  the  space  which  they  would 
occupy  in  print.  Details  such  as  the 
foregoing  may  seem  trivial ;  but  they 
have  far  more  influence  than  is  usually 
supposed  on  a  writer’s  success.  Expe¬ 
rience  teaches  that  the  slipshod  MS.,  with 
its  hasty  amendments  and  slovenly  eras¬ 
ures,  is,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
a  mere  reflection  of  the  confused  and 
imperfect  ideas  floating  through  the 
mind  of  its  author.  Genuine  talent  is 
reasonable  and  painstaking  ;  the  block¬ 
head  who  never  succeeds  is  your  self- 
elected  genius  who  dashes  off  his  articles 
in  a  fine  frenzy,  and  treats  practical  con¬ 
siderations  with  disdain. 

We  shall  here  pause  to  remark  that 
an  editor  has  other  things  to  do  besides 


reading  MSS.  itis  correspondence  is 
voluminous,  and  the  statements  and  a)»- 
plications  that  claim  his  notice  are  on 
widely  differing  subjects,  some  of  them 
amusing,  others  aggravating,  and  a  good 
many  much  to  be  pitied.  Young  ladies, 
for  instance,  write  avowedly  without 
their  parents’  leave,  and,  rashly  assuming 
the  editor  to  be  as  ready  for  a  lark  as 
themselves,  beg  that  answers  may  be 
sent  to  some  neighboring  post-office. 
Again,  materfamilias  expresses  to  the 
editor  her  hopes  that  no  more  tales 
about  vamjnres  will  appear,  as  they 
prevent  her  daughters  from  sleeping 
at  night.  A  gentlem.an  wishes  to  state 
that  he  has  made  certain  inquiries,  and 
that  the  subject-matter  of  an  article 
published  some  yeara  ago,  and  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  authentic,  is  apparently  ficti¬ 
tious.  Nor  is  this  all.  Correspondents 
without  number  expect  answers  to  all 
sorts  of  impertinent  questions,  but  for¬ 
get  to  enclose  stamped  envelopes.  But 
why  should  the  proprietors  be  fined 
countless  pennies  because  strangers  are 
careless  ? 

The  damsel  who  used  to  sign  herself 
“  a  school-girl,”  and  who  wrote  to  head- 
quai-ters  whenever  she  could  detect  a 
printer’s  error,  and  obligingly  pointed 
out  mistakes  when  they  were  past  recti¬ 
fication,  has  not  lately  been  heard  of. 
The  editor  returns  thanks  for  her  former 
suggestions,  and  hopes,  for  her  husband’s 
sake  if  not  fur  her  own,  that  she  has 
settled  down  into  an  unliterary  and  un- 
censorious  British  matron.  A  would-be 
contributor  is  obliged  for  the  pains  taken 
with  his  MS.,  but  sneeringly  thinks  it 
just  as  well  to  add  that,  “being  unable 
to  get  at  the  rule  by  which  judgment  is 
made,  he  shall  not  subject  himself  further 
to  the  disagreeables  of  refusals.”  An¬ 
other  author  complains  that  the  printed 
punctuation  of  some  verses  of  liis,  in¬ 
serted  in  a  late  number,  “  seems  to  have 
been  studied  with  the  intention  of  stulti¬ 
fying  the  whole  thing,  and  making  the 
idea  unintelligible.”  An  artist  begs  to 
forw'ard  some  original  sketches,  and 
states  that  be  is  willing  to  accept  any 
employment  that  may  be  offered ; 
though,  as  he  adds  rather  damagingly, 
he  has  not  much  experience  in  tlie  sort 
of  work  he  wants ;  is  a  tyro  at  figure¬ 
drawing,  and  has  never  drawn  on  the 
wood.  A  photographer  would  be  oblig- 
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ed  if  ihc  editor  could  assist  liim  in  pro¬ 
curing  Riltings  from  literary  celebrities 
among  liis  contributors,  as  the  dull  au¬ 
tumn  and  winter  weather  is  approaching, 
and  before  the  end  of  another  month  he 
requires  at  least  two  hundred  good  sub¬ 
jects.  A  lady  presents  her  compliments, 
and,  regretting  that  her  former  note  was 
illegible,  writes  another  (nearly  as  dif¬ 
ficult  to  read),  with  the  hoj>c  that  it  may 
pass  muster.  Some  young  hopefuls  offer 
their  services  merely  because  they  have 
a  very  small  income  and  plenty  of  time 
at  their  disposal.  An  astute  experimen¬ 
talist  hopes  that,  if  his  papers  are  reject- 
eil,  the  editor  will  not  disfigure  their 
margin  with  the  term  “  not  suited,”  as 
it  might  prejudice  his  chances  of  accept¬ 
ance  in  another  quarter.  A  pert  miss  is 
“  surprised  that  lier  story  was  declined, 
and,  at  the  recommendation  of  her 
friends,  returns  it,  believing  that  it  is 
not  worse  than  a  tale  which  appeared  a 
month  or  two  ago;”  and  seems  to  infer 
that,  if  the  editor  has  been  taken  in 
once,  he  is  pledged  to  the  acceptance  of 
rubbish  by  the  c.art-load.  A  clergy¬ 
man  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
whether  certain  MSS.,  which  he  names, 
have  ever  come  to  hand,  and  throws  out 
vague  suggestions  of  compensation  and 
lawyers. 

To  pass  on  to  graver  matters.  A  cho¬ 
rus  of  respectable  Unitarians  from  half- 
a-dozen  distant  towns  find  fault  with  a 
story  in  which  an  early  Christian  martyr 
makes  use  of  the  expression,  “  Holy  three 
in  One,”  and  maintain  that  “  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity  wais  not  formerly 
enunciated  til!  some  years  after  the  d.ato 
at  which  the  event  in  the  story  is  fixed.” 

A  skit  on  a  certain  famous  but  fan¬ 
tastic  novel  having  appeared,  certain 
dull-brained  readers  wish  to  know 
“  whether  it  is  actually  true  that  the 
worship  of  the  ancient  Uoman  divinities 
is  being  resumed  in  certain  parts  of 
London,  and  that  such  proceedings  are 
approved  by  the  editorial  chair.”  “  A 
working-man  in  distressed  circumstances 
forwards  a  paper,  with  the  statement 
that  he  came  up  to  Tjondon  a  short  while 
since  to  find  employment,  but  without 
success ;  that  he  is  wholly  dependent  on 
l»is  trade,  has  no  friends  to  help  him, 
that  his  little  capital  is  all  expended,  and 
that  he  has  taken  to  poetry  in  despair, 
and  would  be  gl.ad  to  receive  for  it  even 


a  penny  a  line.  A  poor  creature,  liter¬ 
ally  all  but  starving,  sends  a  short  but 
hopeless  article,  with  a  note  in  whic  h  he 
declares  that,  if  it  is  refused,  he  shall 
commit  suicide  before  the  next  day.  • 

And  here  we  come  to  the  least  pleas¬ 
ant  feature  of  an  editor’s  life ;  the  neces¬ 
sity  under  which  he  is  of  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  many  a  t.ale  of  distress  and  unde¬ 
served  suffering.  Hefore  all  things,  he 
has  to  consider  the  success  of  his  maga¬ 
zine  ;  and  for  many  re.asons  the  proprie¬ 
tors  don’t  care  to  employ  those  who  are 
in  want  of  resources,  ancl  have  not  bread 
to  ])Ut  into  their  mouths.  It  is  not  con¬ 
venient  to  men  of  business  to  be  called 
upon  for  money  at  a  moment's  notice ; 
and  men  head  over  ears  in  trouble  can 
rarely  compose  with  the  requisite  verve  ; 
added  to  which,  thev  have  not  the  means 
to  jirocura  special  information,  and  too 
often  verify  the  old  adage  that  “  it’s  ill 
working  on  an  empty  stomach.”  But 
we  are  forgetting  the  young  lady  whose 
efforts  have  not  been  successful,  and 
who,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  explains  to  the 
editor  that  she  wns  emboldened  to  lay 
her  first  attempt  before  him  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  certain  t.alcs  Lately  jmblished 
in  his  magazine,  and  from  which  she 
gained  a  favorable  idea  of  his  benevo¬ 
lence  and  indulgence. 

Having  got  b.ack  to  the  fairer  h.alf  of 
creation,  we  may  next  inquire  why  they 
persist  in  spelling  accommodate  with 
only  one  m,  and  separate  with  an  e  in¬ 
stead  of  an  rt  ?  Ladies,  and  gentlemen 
as  well,  are  constant  defaulters  as  re¬ 
gards  the  omission  of  the  relative  ;  both 
sexes  write  “  who  ”  for  “  whom,”  and, 
by  .an  excessive  use  of  the  participle, 
make  their  papers  needlessly  heavy  and 
grandiose.  “  As  I  walked,  I  saw,”  is 
preferable  to  “  W alking,  I  saiv a  form 
of  expression  not  used  in  conversation, 
from  one  end  of  the  day  to  the  other. 
Lastly,  we  have  to  condemn  a  fondness 
for  long  and  unintelligible  words  and 
pompous  sentences.  Be  it  known  to  all 
men,  that  pure  Anglo-Saxon  is  pleasant¬ 
est  and  more  forcible  than  elaborate 
Johnsonese,  or  the  most  sonorous  medley 
of  French,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Why  is  it,  we  would  next  ask,  that 
people  are  so  impatient  to  fly  hefore  they 
c.an  walk  or  even  waddle?  Young  writers, 
both  male  and  female,  unknown  to  the 
world  of  letters,  are  strangely  fond  of 
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trying  their  paces  at  starting  in  novels 
ranging  in  length  from  a  dozen  chapters 
to  sixty.  Now,  what  conception  can 
they  liave  formed  of  an  editor’s  engapfe- 
menta?  Unless  the  writer  has  already 
proved  his  efficiency  in  works  of  less  pre¬ 
tension,  noboily  has  any  great  induce¬ 
ment  to  tackle  MSS.  of  a  bulk  so  prodi¬ 
gious.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  the 
despised  bundle  may  lie  a  second  “  Jane 
Eyre,”  but  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the 
elaborate  productions  of  raw  beginners 
are  almost  invariably  great  rubbish. 
Now,  would  it  not  have  been  more  pru¬ 
dent  for  the  author  to  have  announced 
his  claims  to  notice  in  a  form  less  ambi¬ 
tious  and  repulsive  ?  Ah  editor,  as  we 
h.ave  said,  has  usually  plenty  to  do  be¬ 
sides  reading  MSS.,  though  the  fact  is 
one  which  the  world  of  struggling  author¬ 
ship  seems  little  disposed  to  recognize ; 
ana  when  unknown  contributors  request 
his  immediate  attention  to  several  reams 
of  closely  written  foolscap,  they  should 
remember  that  they  are  severely  testing 
his  faith  and  patience,  and  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  grumble  if  their  demands  are  not 
immediately  satisfied.  And  yet,  the 
longer  the  MS.,  the  less  does  the  writer 
seem  disposed  to  he  patient ;  and  almost 
as  soon  as  the  infliction  has  come  to 
hand,  the  editor  receives  a  note  inquiring 
whether  it  has  not  been  mislaid,  and 
how  soon  .the  author  may  expect  a  de¬ 
cision.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  young 
writers  fancy  themselves  in  an  excep¬ 
tional  position,  and  forget  that  thousands 
of  others  are  struggling  in  the  same  path, 
and,  consequently,  that  their  own  works 
are  hot  the  only  ones  which  claim  the 
notice  of  an  editor. 

However,  if  beginners  will  enter  the 
list  in  a  three-volume  form,  in  mercy  let 
their  stupendous  productions  be  accom- 
])anied  by  a  sketch  of  the  plot.  The 
j)lea,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  wh.at  a 
story  is  like  till  you  have  read  it  all 
throrigh,  is  merely  a  tacit  admission  that 
its  fiamework  will  not  bear  inspection 
by  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
tale  is  worthless;  for  no  novel  with  a 
weak,  rambling  plot  can  possibly  suc¬ 
ceed. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  an  experienced 
reader  to  wade  through  every  sentence 
in  every  chapter  to  decide  on  a  sUtry’s 
merits.  If  all  or  most  of  the  passages 
that  meet  his  eye  are  ungrammatical. 


prosy,  or  badly  constructed^  it  is  not  un¬ 
fair  to  presume  that  the  work  as  a  whole 
is  undeserving  of  attention.  The  author 
of  a  really  good  tale  does  himself  no 
more  than  justice  by  providing  an  in¬ 
telligible  outline  of  its  contents.  Curi¬ 
osity  is  aroused,  the  reader’s  sympathies 
are  enlisted,  and  if  the  opinion  wliich  he 
forms  be  somewhat  prmudiced  thereby, 
the  last  person  to  suffer  is  the  author. 
Slips  of  language,  and  offences  against 
taste,  escape  the  notice  which  they 
would  otherwise  attract;  and,  if  the 
writer  is  as  successful  in  his  dialogue  and 
dc.scriptive  passages  as  in  the  construction 
of  his  plot,  the  fonner  acquire  from  that 
circumstance  additional  lustre.  How¬ 
ever,  the  most  graphic  word-p.ainting 
and  the  raciest  dialogue  cannot  form  a 
story  of  themselves.  For  a  novel  to  be 
even  passable,  it  must  have  a  framework 
— respectable,  at  all  events;  and  it  is 
surprising  and  a  matter  of  regret — the 
exertion  and  time  spent  by  really  clever 
writers  in  elaborating  the  details  of  a 
story,  of  which  the  main  incidents  are 
often  not  merely  commonplace,  but  posi¬ 
tively  ridiculous. 

However,  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
ard  early  attempts  that  solicit  .an  editor’s 
notice  are  crudely  constructed,  as  well 
as  morbid,  imitative,  and  silly.  Those 
'written  by  the  fair  sex  have  a  strong 
family  likeness.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  weak  reflections  of  the  works  of 
more  talented  ladies,  occ.a»ionally  varied 
with  a  vile  caricature  of  the  mannerism 
of  Dickens  or  Thackeray.  The  senti¬ 
ment  is  almost  invariably  stilted  and 
false.  Pride  or  revenge  serves  as  the 
mainspring  of  action,  and  conjugal  infi¬ 
delity  is  turned  to  account  largely.  The 
descriptive  p.rssages  are  bombastic  and 
tedious.  The  dialogue,  though  now  and 
then  forcible,  is,  as  a  rule,  flat,  or  turgid 
and  incoherent.  As  respects  the  drama¬ 
tis  persona,  the  heroines  are  weak,  per¬ 
verse,  and  doting.  The  “principal 
lovers”  are,  without  exception,  the  worst 
form  of  prig,  and,  as  might  be  guessed, 
their  locks  are  raven,  their  eyes  flash 
disdainfully,  their  Ups  curl  with  scorn, 
and  their  arms  arc  folded  in  defiance. 
They  despise  the  world,  by  which  they 
are  r.ated  at  their  proper  value,  and  vent 
their  spleen  on  their  wives  or  fiancees^ 
w’ho  worship  them  in  conseq^uence.  The 
plots  are  almost  mournful  in  their  im 
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becility,  and  the  motives  by  which  the 
characters  are  stirred  to  action  are  either 
wholly  inadequate  or  perversely  im- 
naoral.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  if 
any  one  in  any  of  these  stories  writes  a 
novel,  ho  or  she  never  disposes  of  the 
copyright  for  less  than  a  thousand 
pounds.  If  one  or  tw’o  of  the  leading 
personages  are  tolerably  natural,  the  rest 
are  sure  to  be  mere  dummies,  or  far¬ 
fetched  caricatures,  put  in  to  fill  up  and 
drag  out  the  tale  to  its  appointed  length. 

And  here  we  must  protest  against  the 
common  mistake  of  starting  with  an 
idea  that  a  work  should  be  made  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  certain  space,  and  against  the 
consequent  introduction  of  subsidiary 
characters  and  incidents  that  weaken 
the  general  interest.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  not  above  taking  a  hint 
we  offer  the  following  suggestions,  which 
will  be  found  useful,  though  they  may 
not  admit  of  full  adoption  in  any  individ¬ 
ual  instance  :  Before  you  begin  to  write, 
have  a  clear  conception  of  the  ground¬ 
work  of  your  story.  Think  it  wdl  over, 
elaborate  it  by  degrees  in  your  mind, 
and,  w'hen  it  has  assumed  something 
like  consistency,  commit  it  to  paper,  and 
from  time  to  time  refer  to  it  and  jot 
down  such  modifications  and  additions 
as  may  seem  advisable.  If  the  principal 
motive-power  or  the  leading  idea  is  a 
good  one,  a  consistent  and  amusing,  if 
not  a  very  original,  plot  will  be  worked 
out  by  degrees.  But,  should  the  former 
be  insufficient  or  the  hatter  defective, 
nothing  remains  but  to  throw  the  sketch 
aside  and  begin  another,  remembering 
those  two  homely  sayings,  “  Practice 
makes  perfect,”  and  “  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day.”  By  looking  at  one’s 
work  w'ith  a  critical  and  not  too  indul¬ 
gent  an  eye,  its  crudities  and  inconsis¬ 
tencies  are  brought  to  light ;  alterations 
for  the  better  suggest  themselves,  the 
various  parts  appear  in  their  proper  rela¬ 
tionship,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  con¬ 
nect  the  several  incidents  more  effective¬ 
ly,  and  to  make  a  fair  calculation  of  the 
length  to  which  the  story  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  run.  When  the  plot  is  finished 
to  your  satisfaction,  beg  the  least  indul¬ 
gent  of  your  friends  to  criticise  it  with¬ 
out  mercy.  If  it  meets  his  approval, 
you  have  an  encouragement,  such  as  it 
IS,  to  persevere;  if  he  points  out  faults, 
try  and  mend  them  ;  if  he  suggests  alter¬ 


ations,  tuiTi  them  over  in  your  mind, 
and  don’t  be  ashamed  to  adopt  them  if 
good  ;  if  sound  reasons  are  advanced  for 
condemning  the  work  ns  a  whole,  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it,  but  begin  a 
fresh  plot,  convinced  that  we  learn  as 
much  by  our  defeats  as  by  our  victories, 
or  pos.sibly  even  more. 

In  literary  composition,  especially  of 
an  imaginative  kind,  too  great  a  store  is 
laid  on  genius  or  natural  instinct,  and 
far  too  little  on  judgment  and  applica¬ 
tion.  Without  exactly  asserting  that 
any  one  who  chooses  can  become  a  suc¬ 
cessful  novelist,  w'e  may  remind  the 
would-be  author  what  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds  said  to  his  pupils, — “  If  you  have 
talent,  industry  will  improve  it ;  if  you 
Lave  no  talent,  industry  will  almost 
supply  its  place.” 

In  shorter  tales,  occasional  contribu¬ 
tors  appear  to  more  advantage.  They 
are  less  hampered  with  considerations  of 
detail,  and  their  powers  of  invention  are 
not  too  severely  taxed.  In  works  of  this 
description,  the  most  noticeable  faults 
are,  undue  haste,  entailing  faultily  con¬ 
structed  sentences,  loose  and  redundant 
phrases,  vain  repetitions,  and  offences 
against  good  taste  and  Lindley  Murray. 

Writers  also  show  the  worst  of  taste  by 
selecting  titles  of  a  repulsive,  or  at  least 
a  very  questionable,  character.  How  can 
any  one  be  so  mad  as  to  send  to  a  decent 
magazine  papers  with  such  headings  as 
“  A  Grunt  from  Hell,”  “  Thievery, 
Knavery,  and  Harlotry,”  “  Siren  Street,” 
and  “  Eve  in  her  Bath  ?  ”  Yet  trash  of 
this  description  is  constantly  turning  up, 
and  the  authors  can  never  bo  made  to 
understand  th.at  there  has  been  any 
sound  reason  for  declining  their  offers. 

Again,  Indian  MSS.  come  by  the 
score  from  officers  whose  time  hangs 
heavily  on  their  hands ;  but  the  fact  that 
a  certain  house  at  Westminster  is  counted 
out,  whenever  Indian  topics  are  upper¬ 
most,  may  help  to  explain  why  so  few 
of  them  are  accepted.  The  ambitious 
have  a  tendency  to  spin  out  w'hat  would 
be  a  very  tolerable  short  tale  into  an 
unsatisfactory  long  one.  Many  of  the 
stories  received  snow  ability,  but  few 
are  finished  with  sufficient  care  to  justify 
acceptance.  There  is  a  dangerous  fond¬ 
ness  for  legal  and  nautical  phrases,  de>^ 
tails  of  chancery  suits,  or  trials  for  mur¬ 
der,  disquisitions  on  the  law  of  lunacy, 
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etc.;  blunders  on  any  of  which  topics 
would  bring  ridicule  on  the  writer,  and 
discredit  on  the  magazine  that  contained 
bis  paper. 

Authors  would  be  largely  the  gainers 
if  they  would  more  carcmlly  consider 
the  tone  of  the  periodical  to  which  they 
send  their  contributions.  It  is  needless 
to  deluge  a  magazine  which  eschews 
]K>litical  and  religious  subjects  with 

1>aper8  on  “The  Compound  Ilouse- 
lolder,”  and  the  “  Growth  of  Ritualism.” 
A  serial  affecting  short  articles  too  often 
receives  essays  long  enough  for  a  quar¬ 
terly.  The  “  heavy  ”  magazines  are 
pelted  with  light  and  frivolous  tales  of 
a  sensational  type,  and  the  less  preten¬ 
tious  with  discussions  on  “Prison  Dis¬ 
cipline,”  and  “  The  Origin  of  Man.” 

Agiiin,  it  is  a  common  mistake  with 
amateurs  to  suppose  that,  so  long  ns  the 
subject  is  a  good  one,  it  matters  not  a 
straw  how  carelessly  the  article  is  put 
together  ;  that  errors  of  phraseology  or 
construction  will  be  rectified  by  the 
editor,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  essay 
will  be  rew'ritten  by  his  friendly  pen, 
though  they  themselves  will  have  the 
pay  and  the  credit  of  it.  Now,  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  t.s.,  where 
the  w’liter  is  the  only  person  at  ail 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats,  and  where  that  subject  is  one  of 
great  general  interest,  much  allowance 
will  be  made  for  indifferent  writing, 
and  possibly  the  article  may  bo  deemed 
of  sufficient  intrinsic  value  to  justify  its 
being  partly  remodelled ;  but  an  author 
should  bear  in  mind  that,  in  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
thousand,  he  is  not  the  only  person  who 
has  special  information  ;  that  the  topic 
he  has  chosen,  though  agreeable,  may 
yield  the  palm  of  interest  to  another  ; 
or  that  the  editor  to  whom  he  has 
applied  can  obtain  from  known  authori¬ 
ties  a  carefully  digested  paper  on  the 
same  subject  whitth  he  himself  has 
treated  with  such  slovenliness  and  care¬ 
lessness. 

As  for  the  verses  (so-called  poetry) 
which  are  sent  to  magazines,  the  less 
said  about  them  the  better.  Generally 
weak,  they  often  won’t  scan,  are  usually 
ungrammatical,  occasionally  coarse,  and 
more  frequently  than  not  disfigured 
with  false  rhymes  and  ridiculous  man¬ 
nerisms.  Young  ladies  especially  are 
Niw  SzRiis,  Yol.  YU.,  No.  1. 


warned  to  be  more  sparing  in  their 
infliction  of  maudlin  sentimentality  in 
stanzas  of  “  eights  and  sixes,”  or  in  so- 
called  sonnets  of  a  more  pretentious 
shape  and  style.  They  would  do  well 
to  eschew  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  too, 
and  all  such  rhymes  as  “  love,’’  and 
“  dove,”  “  kiss”  and  “  bliss,”  “  lip  ”  and 
“  sm,”  “  roam”  and  “  home.” 

To  pass  to  another  subject,  on  which 
plain  sp^ch  is  pardonable  and  neces¬ 
sary  :  Pilferings  are  occasionally  made 
from  one  magazine,  and  sent  as  novelties 
to  another.  For  instance,  a  year  or  two 
ago  there  appeared  in  “Once  a  Week” 
a  tale  that  had  been  “  adapted”  verbatim 
et  literatim  from  another  periodical,  little 
more  than  the  title  and  names  being 
changed.  A  polite  note  was  sent  to  the 
copyist  requesting  the  favor  of  an  early 
call.  He  soon  apfieared,  all  smiles  and 
satisfaction,  and  evidently  supposed  that 
he  was  ^oing  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
iniquity  m  the  form  of  a  check  or  bank¬ 
note.  The  editor  complimented  him  on 
the  spirit  and  interest  of  his  work  ;  but 
inquired  whether  it  was  purely  original, 
or  if  it  had  ever  been  in  print  before. 
In  reply  he  received  emphatic  protesta¬ 
tions.  “  Because,”  he  continne-d,  “  I 
have  been  told  that  it  is  very  like  an 

article  in  a  back  number  of - .  I  have 

a  copy  of  it  here,”  he  added  ;  “  perhape 
you  w’ill  just  look  over  it  and  explain 
the  coincidence.”  The  pilferer  was 
taken  aback  ;  he  did  as  suggested,  stam¬ 
mered,  stuttered,  “supposed  there  was 
a  mistake  somewhere,”  and  coined  a 
whole  string  of  excuses,  beginning  with 
the  hypothesis  that  the  story  had  escaped 
from  his  drawer,  and  winding  np  with 
the  remark  that  he  must  have  lent  it  a 
friend  who  had  turned  it  to  account. 

“  Well,  Mr. - ,”  said  the  editor,  “  shall 

we  write  to  the  conductor  of - ,  and 

ask  from  what  quarter  it  came  to  his 

hands  ?  ”  Mr. - thought  “  it  would 

hardly  be  worth  while ;  ”  and  so  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  lose  the  money  for 
which  he  had  diplomatized,  to  submit  to 
the  confiscation  of  the  other  papers  he 
had  sent,  and  to  the  publication  of  his 
name  and  address  in  the  next  number  as 
a  “  literary  pirate  ”  of  whom  all  editors 
had  much  better  beware. 

Some  people,  more  honest  than  the 
hero  of  tnis  anecdote,  but  equally  inge¬ 
nious,  have  their  suspicions  on  various 
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subjects,  and  do  their  best  to  catch  the 
editor  tripping.  We  remember  the  case 
of  a  lady  who,  fancying  that  her  MS. 
had  been  sent  back  unread,  turned 
every  fifth  page  of  her  next  contribution 
topsy-turvy,  in  order  to  test  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  her  theory.  We  pledge  ourselves 
on  behalf  of  the  editor  th.at,  if  any  sua- 

f»iciou8  author  w'ill  kindly  try  the  ex|>er- 
ment  of  putting  a  five-pound  note  inside 
his  article,  he  shall  have  satisfactory  proof 
that  the  latter  ha<l  been  duly  examined 
before  being  returned  to  his  hands. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  reluctantly 
admit  that  their  contributions  have 
been  printed  and  circulated  in  private, 
we  beg  to  announce  that  few  editora  will 
take  anything  that  has  ever  been  printed 
at  all  before.  Once  a  subtle  individual 
had  the  foresight  to  send  out  duplicates, 
one  to  each  of  two  rival  magazines ;  but 
this  artifice,  which  might  nave  led  to 
complications,  was  discovered,  and  both 
copies  were  speedily  returned  to  their 
owner. 

Many  persons,  and  especially  young 
ladk‘8,  are  very  fond’ of  sending  in  pen- 
and-ink  sketches  as  illustrations  to  poems 
and  tales,  ^ost  of  these  are  grotesque 
caricatures  of  drawings  already  pub¬ 
lished  ;  but  had  they  all  the  tsilent  in 
the  world,  they  could  seldom  be  turned 
to  account.  It  is  popularly  supposed 
that  the  designs  of  the  engravings  in 
magazines  are  made  on  paper.  This  is 
not  the  case.  They  have  to  be  diwwn 
on  the  wood,  and  on  a  block  of  a  certain 
size, — a  feat  requiring  jnuch  experience, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  style  and 
requirements  of  the  engraver.  Photo¬ 
graphs  and  sketches  sent  with  tO|K>- 
graphical  papers  pe  useful  as  Lints 
to  the  draughtsman,  but  they  are  no 
source  of  remuneration  to  the  original 
artist. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  beg  to 
ask  why  authors  are  so  fond  of  sending 
in  their  papers  too  lute  or  at  inappro¬ 
priate  seasons  ?  A  serial  goes  to  the 
press  some  weeks  before  the  date  of 
publication  ;  why,  then,  have  Christmas 
tales  a  knack  of  turning  up  about  the 
twenty-third  of  December  or  in  the 
middle  of  January,  ghost  stories  in  the 
early  spring,  dissertations  on  Feninnism 
when  tlie  subject  has  been  worn  thread¬ 
bare,  and  papers  on  partridge-shooting 
or  Alpine  adventures  when  the  public  is 


clamorous  on  the  matter  of  burlesques 
and  pantomimes  ? 

Lastly,  we  would  say  to  all  would-be 
contributors.  Depend  less  upon  inspira¬ 
tion  and  more  on  common-sense  ;  take 
pains;  think  your  work  over  and  carefully 
correct  it ;  and,  if  you  fail,  believe  that 
the  fault  is  more  on  your  own  side  than 
on  that  of  the  editor,  who  usually,  if  nut 
always,  is  only  too  glad  to  discover  any 
hidden  gems  of  real  talent.  There  are 
magazines,  perhaps,  in  which  favoritism 
is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  where  the 
best  of  papers,  if  it  comes  from  an  out¬ 
sider,  is  tossed  unread  into  the  waste¬ 
basket.  However,  in  “Once  a  Week” 
the  case  is  difierent.  Acceptance  g«)e8 
by  merit  ;  and  stress  may  be  laid  on  the 
fact  that  the  veriest  tyro  in  literature 
has  as  good  a  chance  as  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  litterateur  of  the  day.  Don’t  aim 
too  high  at  the  outset ;  don’t  be  too 
touchy  or  scn.ritive  of  early  repulse*  ; 
remember  that  it  is  not  every  arrow 
that  hits  the  mark  ^  that  suoeess  will 
come  in  the  long  run  if  you  fight  for  it ; 
and  bear  in  mind  that  though  good 
work  deserves,  and  generally  meets 
with,  adequate  remuneration,  neither 
the  editor  nor  the  proprietors  are  in 
possession  of  a  British  Golconda.  These 
recommendations  being  attended  to, 
bushels  of  nonsense  will  be  replaced  by 
papers  of  originality  and  merit  ;  the 
public  will  praise  both  editor  and  con¬ 
tributor  ;  and  the  author,  young  or  old, 
will  not  only  be  saved  trouble  and 
mortification,  but  will  have  something 
to  be  proud  of,  and  a  pound  or  two  to 
put  into  his  purse  besides. 


rhambsn'f  Journal. 

BIRDS  OP  THE  LEVANT. 

Wmi.K  the  jM'lican  has  been  fishing 
in  the  Cayster,  or  the  Nile ;  while  the 
owl  has  hooted  .on  the  towers  of  Afra- 
siab;  while  the  swan,  with  its  white 
breast,  has  floated  up  and  down  the 
windings  of  the  Mseander,  amid  patches 
of  blue  and  white  Wiater-lilies ;  u  bile  the 
thrush  has  poured  forth  her  magic  song 
from  the  trees  around  the  tomb  of  Zeus ; 
while  the  nightingale  has  been  charming 
the  waters  of  Tempe  with  her  notes  of 
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sorrow — a  hundred  empires  and  king¬ 
doms  liavo  risen,  flourished,  and  disap¬ 
peared  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  How  comes  it,  we  ask  ourselves, 
that,  on  this  globe,  nearly  all  creatures 
are  unchangeable  except  man  ?  If  we 
traverse  the  lilied  plains  of  the  Nile ;  if 
we  ascend  Lebanon,  or  pitch  our  tent  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates;  if  we 
}>lunge  through  the  defiles  of  Taurus,  or 
direct  our  footsteps  athwart  the  mighty 
levels  that  stretch  between  it  and  the 
Euxine ;  if  we  cross  the  Hellespont,  and 

Srolong  our  wanderings  through  Thrace, 
lacedunia,  and  Epirus  to  the  shores  ut 
the  Adriatic,  we  shall  move  among  the 
same  families  of  birds  as  were  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aris¬ 
totle.  Whatever  we  may  have  done, 
they,  as  so  many  species,  have  molted 
no  feather ;  but  what  was  green  or  red 
then,  is  green  or  red  still.  Their  song, 
too,  when  they  sing,  their  scream,  when 
it  is  their  habit  to  scream,  their  flight, 
their  nests,  their  food — ail  are  identical 
with  what  they  were  before  the  rape  of 
Helen.  But  where  are  the  men  whose 
forefathers  went  with  spear  and  target 
to  Troy  ?  Where  are  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  whose  laws,  the  ancients 
thought,  were  never  to  know  change? 
Where  are  the  Egyptians  with  their 
hieroglyphics,  their  mummies,  and  their 
beautiful  Macedonian  queens  ?  Where 
are  the  Idumseans,  who  built  their  seats 
amid  the  rocks — the  Tyrians,  the  Sido- 
nians,  the  Anakiin,  and  the  mountain¬ 
eers  of  Gilead  ?  All  have  melted  away 
like  the  snows  of  last  winter,  and  left  no 
successors  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
If  a  man  could  eliminate  from  his  ex¬ 
perience  all  that  Ijelongs  to  his  own 
species,  he  might  go  through  the  whole 
Levant  without  one  sigh  for  the  past. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  he  might  sit 
and  behold  at  sunrise  v.ast  flights  bf  peli¬ 
cans  stretching  over  his  head,  their  white 
breasts  tinged  with  bright  pink  by  the 
morning  light — he  might  watch  them 
soar  higher  and  higher  into  the  blue, 
till  wh  it  almost  seemed  an  army  on  the 
wing,  looks  like  a  dark  crooked  line, 
or  a  series  of  smiill  spots  in  the  Arma¬ 
ment.  While  his  mind  is  intent  on  the 
movements  of  the  gtants  of  the  air,  his 
eye  alights,  pcrha|M,  on  a  flight  of  white 
ibises,  flying  northward,  and  settling 
with  their  drooping  tails  like  huge  snow¬ 


flakes  on  the  dark  verdure  of  the  syca¬ 
more.  Close  at  hand,  moveless  as  a 
relic  of  Egyptian  art,  stands  the  medita¬ 
tive  stork,  half-knee  deep  in  some  shal¬ 
low  part  of  the  river,  till  a  fish  attracts 
his  gaze  and  awakens  his  activity ;  he 
then  ceasi'S  to  be  statuesque,  his  whole 
ang<ainly  figure  falls  into  motion ;  he 
plunges  his  long  bill  into  the  mud,  and 
gobbles  up  e.agerly  whatever  he  can 
c.atch.  •  This  Homer  saw  when  strolling 
leisurely  through  Asia  Minor  collecting 
materials  for  the  Iliad ;  this  amused 
Socrates,  as  lying  full  length  under  the 
plane-tree,  he  gazed  at  the  shallow  Cc- 
phissus  while  discussing  lore  and  logic 
with  Phffidrus. 

If  you  sail  up  between  the  shining 
Cyclades,  flights  of  sea-birds  court  your 
gaze  on  all  sides,  some  sitting  on  the 
rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  some  moving 
in  columns  or  wedges  through  the  clear 
sky,  directing  their  course  across  the 
.^fig(e.an  toward  the  plains  of  Ionia, 
where,  in  former  times,  they  witnessed 
the  burning  of  Sardis,  the  campaigns  of 
Agesilaus,  and  the  thronging  of  barba¬ 
rous  cohorts  and  battiUions  toward 
Ilion.  Few  sights  are  more  poetical 
than  that  of  a  body  of  wild  swans  ca¬ 
reering  through  the  air,  over  rivers, 
forests,  and  mountains;  sometimes  in 
search  of  food,  sometimes  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  sporting  through  their  aerial 
element.  To  them  the  old  poet  of  Chios 
thus  alludes: 

Uilk-wlilta  swans  on  A.sia’s  flowary  plains, 

Tliat  o’er  the  windings  of  Cayster's  springs, 

Stretch  their  long  necka,  and  wave  their  rus¬ 
tling  winga. 

On  northern  co.asts,  the  birds  that  fre¬ 
quent  bogs  and  marshes  are  compara¬ 
tively  rare,  because,  with  the  increase 
of  population  and  culture,  the  homes  of 
these  cre.atures  are  invaded,  drained,  and 
converted  into  cornfields.  In  the  I^e- 
vant  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Every  bit¬ 
tern  may  there,  if  he  lists,  have  «  whole 
bog  to  himself,  where  he  may  boom  at 
his  ease 

From  mom  till  nooo,  from  noon  till  dewy  eve. 

On  any  morass  where  water  and  earth 
mix  and  blend  and  produce  wild-flowers, 
belonging,  properly,  to  neitlier  element, 
you  may,  early  in  the  morning,  behold 
reprcsentativi'S  of  nearly  all  the  aquatic 
tribes — coots,  wild  ducks,  plungers. 
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■nipes,  woodcocks,  wild-geese — ^foraging 
about  amid  the  mosses  and  flags  in 
search  of  provender.  In  the  woods 
hard  by,  the  turtle-dove  sits  cooing  to 
his  mate,  the  ringdove  nestles,  the  black¬ 
bird  sings,  while  through  the  air  above, 
the  cuckoo  passes  along  like  a  wander¬ 
ing  voice.  If  you  climb  the  summits  of  Mi¬ 
mas  or  Olympus,  the  golden  eagles  that 
wheeled  in  airy  circles  about  those  peaks 
when  the  Dardanian  shepherd  wooed 
Aphrodite,  in  those  love-lighted  soli¬ 
tudes  wheel  there  still,  with  the  glory  oi 
three  thousand  years  upon  their  wings. 
Instead,  however,  of  the  sons  of  Priam,  in 
Phrygian  bonnets  and  purple  mantles, 
they  now  behold  the  men  oi  Kurdistan, 
with  their  wives  in  red  boots,  and  chil¬ 
dren  half  naked,  walking  after  their 
flocks,  or  smoking  such  tobacco  as  Syria 
and  Sslonica  alone  can  furnish.  There 
is  <tnnch  pleasure,  doubtless,  in  contem¬ 
plating  a  cultivated  landscape,  dotted 
thickly  with  towns,  villages,  rustic 
homesteads,  and  church  spires ;  but  the 
fetdiiig  b  tame  and  insipid  compared 
with  that  which  fills  the  bosom  when, 
from  some  wild  rock,  you  look  down 
upon  spreading  plains  where  the  wolt 
and  the  buflalo  seem  almost  the  only 
lords  of  the  land.  There  your  presence 
is  scarcely  noticed  by  birds  of  any  kind : 
the  kin^sher  pursues  his  vocation  in 
the  stream  at  your  feet ;  the  owl  looks 
out  unmoved  at  you  from  bis  ivy  bower ; 
the  hawk,  whose  piercing  eyes,  and 
flight  almost  invisible  from  its  swiflness, 
made  the  Egyptians  select  him  as  an 
emblem  of  the  divinity,  perches  on  a 
laurel-bough  at  your  side;  the  swan 
arches  his  white  neck  with  the  playful¬ 
ness  of  a  cat  before  you ;  while  the  cor¬ 
morant  and  the  seamew  eat  their  break- 
flist  of  fish  close  to  the  nose  of  your 
camel. 

Everywhere,  the  early  morning  is 
made  beautiful  by  birds.  Refreshed  by 
sleep,  they  emerge  from  the  bosom  of 
darkness,  and  hail  with  rapture  the  re¬ 
newal  of  light.  If^  then,  yon  take  your 
stand  on  some  lofly  slope  of  Gargarus, 
and  look  eastward,  you  liohold  the  whole 
mighty  level  of  Asia  Minor  bathe«l  in 
purple  light,  while  behind  the  peaks  ot 
Caucasus  the  reflection,  as  of  a  universe 
on  fire,  kimllee  the  whole  orient.  You 
then  appear  to  be  watching  the  advent 
of  creation,  the  tremulous  blushing  ot 
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earth  and  heaven  in  the  overpowering 
presence  of  the  Deity,  who  flings  pro¬ 
fuse  splendors  and  glory  over  his  nascent 
works.  As  you  think  and  meditate,  the 
W'ail  of  some  solitary  jackal  awakens 
the  echoes  among  the  hills  ;  the  cawing 
of  rooks  overhead  carries  you  by  asso¬ 
ciation  to  far  western  lands,  though  the 
force  of  your  imagination  is  soon 
checked  by  the  approach  of  birds  of 
gorgeous  plumage  from  beyond  Sahara 
and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  What 
balmy  freshness  then  fills  the  air,  what 
scent  of  wild-flowers,  what  incense  from 
tho  young  buds,  from  the  pine,  from  the 
cedar,  from  the  fir,  from  the  fragrant 
linden,  from  the  white-blossomed  acacia, 
from  the  majestic  and  regal  Vallona 
oak  !  If  you  go  down  by  Ephesus  or 
Miletus,  you  are  encountered  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  by  large  flights  of 
cranes,  which,  having  done  their  work 
in  Mozambique  or  Abyssinia,  are  coming 
northward  to  make  war  upon  the  frogs 
in  the  quagmires  of  Asia  Minor.  Yon¬ 
der,  amid  the  evergreen  foliage  of  the 
arbutus,  with  its  lining  blossoms,  or 
rich  red  fruit,  which  scents  the  air  like 
a  heap  of  strawberries,  you  perceive  the 
golden-crested  hoopoe,  preferred  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  before  the  eagle,  as  the 
truest  claimant  of  the  bird-sceptre.  To 
see  this  bird  in  his  real  home,  yon  must 
cross  the  .£ga>an,  and  take  up  your 
stand  amid  the  leafy  glades  of  Fames 
or  Cithseron,  whither  of  old  he  retired 
from  the  bustle  of  Athens,  to  exercise 
bis  authority  in  peace.  As  a  king  he 
could  not  out  dislike  the  noise  and 
license  of  a  popular  government,  where 
everybody  was  his  own  king,  and,  as 
our  neighlmrs  express  it,  governed  him¬ 
self  tant  bien  que  mal.  ^veral  of  his 
subjects  were  su8i>ected  of  cherishing  a 
hankering  after  tne  uplands  of  Hymet- 
tus,  for  sinister  purposes — they  were 
artial,  it  was  thought,  to  the  flavor  of 
oney;  and  as  the  bees  there  piled  up 
their  fragrant  white  combs,  scenting  the 
mountain  and  dripping  with  pellucid 
dew,  the  honey-sucker  and  several  of 
his  companions  hovered  constaiitly  over 
the  beds  of  wild  thyme,  and  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  op|>ortunity  to  dip 
their  little  bills  in  forbidden  sweets. 
The  old  comic  poet  of  Attica,  whose 
imagination  rivalled  that  of  Shakspeare 
in  riehnea*,  suggested  a  very  strange 
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project  to  the  birds  of  his  time.  The 
Divinities  of  Olympus,  and  especially 
their  monarch,  Zeus,  having  grown 
somewhat  exigeant,  he  counsell^  the 
subjects  of  the  hoopoe  to  erect  a  vast 
metropolis  in  the  air,  and  by  spreading 
out  their  wings  on  all  sides,  to  hinder 
the  ascent  of  the  fumes  of  sacrifices  and 
smoke  of  incense,  on  which  the  Olym¬ 
pians  were  supi^osed  to  live.  By  this 
means,  he  affirmed,  tiic  gods  would  soon 
be  brought  to  reason,  and  made  to 
understand  that  they  depended  entirely 
upon  man  for  the  supply  of  their  larders. 
In  the  development  of  tliis  grotesque 
fancy,  the  Athenian  dramatist  brings 
together  all  the  birds  of  Greece,  many 
of  whose  characteristic  notes  are  dis- 
tinctljr  heard  in  his  verses,  twittering, 
chirping,  or  pouring  forth  their  liquid 
voices  in  song. 

It  is  difficult  to  connect  any  idea  of 
happiness  with  cold.  To  enjoy  life,  you 
must  have  a  genial  atmosphere,  which 
enables  the  heart  to  perform  its  functions 
with  a  thrill  of  satisfaction,  and  sends 
the  blood  tingling  with  pleasure  through 
the  veins.  We  t.alk  of  the  merry  month 
of  May,  of  leafy  J une,  of  scorching  July, 
of  golden  August ;  but  the  true  tyjie  of 
the  North  is  a  man  standing  in  a  doubt¬ 
ful  attitude,  with  one  eye  on  the  clouds, 
and  the  other  on  his  umbrella,  which  he 
keeps  ready  to  flap  up  at  any  moment 
against  a  shower.  In  many  parts  of  the 
^st,  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Without 
fear  of  coughs  or  catarrhs,  without  shiv¬ 
ering,  without  greatcoat,  without  um¬ 
brella,  you  may  sit  on  rock  or  fallen  tree, 
or  recline  at  full  length  on  the  brown 
sward,  listening  to  the  eicada  or  the 
nightingale,  while  the  sweet  soft  breeze, 
redolent  of  a  thousand  flowers,  fans  your 
cheek.  Probably,  traditions  of  the  past 
enter  largely  into  your  feelings,  and 
steep  your  fancy  in  poetry,  which  may 
account  for  the  rapt  delight  inspired  by 
listening  even  to  the  twittering  of  a 
sparrow  amid  the  ruins  of  Chiuninar, 
Palmyra,  or  Kamak.  Here,  in  the  highest 
temple  over  reared  by  mortal  hands,  you 
may  meditate  or  dream  for  many  hours 
in  the  morning,  undisturlicd  by  a  single 
footstep,  till  you  fancy  yourself  alone 
with  tne  past,  and  call  up  lieforc  ‘  you 
generations  coeval  with  Menes.  There 
IS  in  Egypt  a  white  eagle,  not,  prop<>rly 
speaking,  an  inhabitant,  but  a  visitor 


from  the  interior,  far  beyond  the  sources 
of  the  Nile.  This  bird,  as  you  sit  on  a 
fallen  shaft,  often  perches  himself  on  the 
summit  of  the  ruin,  and  appears  to  be 
watching  you  as  intently  as  you  watch 
him.  His  whole  frame  is  motionless 
except  the  eyes,  which  roll  incessantly 
in  their  sockets,  and  assume  at  times  a 
fierce  expression,  as  if  he  meant  to  fly  at 
your  throat.  Suddenly,  however,  his 
attention  is  called  aw’ay  by  some  sound 
inaudible  to  you,  and  off  he  flies  tow¬ 
ard  the  river.  If  you  rise  and  watch  him, 
you  may  behold  his  form  disappear 
among  the  waters,  and  soon  afterward 
emerge  again  with  prey  in  the  bc‘ak. 
He  is  a  fishing  eagle,  and  lives  on  the 
mute  dwellers  in  the  Nile. 

In  the  distant  island  of  Crete,  your 
eye  and  your  ear  are  at  once  delighted 
by  the  form  and  notes  of  the  blue  thrush, 
the  rarest  bird  in  the  Mediterranean. 
As  you  sit  and  listen  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  Olympus,  you  behold  the  bril¬ 
liant  songster,  seated,  perhaps,  on  the 
w’aving  bough  of  some  golden  willow, 
its  little  breast  palpitating  with  music., 
invoking  passionately  the  coming  night 
— for  the  thrush  never  sings  so  sweetly 
as  at  evening’s  close,  so  that  its  latest 
song  is  often  mistaken  for  that  of  the 
nightingale.  Amid  the  deep  gorges  of 
the  white  mountains,  which  send  their 
bases  sheer  out  into  the  sea,  you  may 
often  hear  from  the  deck  the  lays  of  the 
thrush,  which  are  scarcely  teriiiin.ated 
ere  they  are  taken  up  by  those  of  Philo¬ 
mela,  so  that  for  a  w’hile  you  almost  for¬ 
get  the  transition.  Soon,  however,  your 
ear,  if  endowed  with  sensibility,  detects 
the  superiority  of  the  queen  of  night,  as 
in  throbs  and  gushes,  she  commemorates 
the  causes  of  her  sorrow.  In  those 
latitudes,  ail  nature  seems  to  be  but  one 
instrument  of  music— -everything  is  in 
harmony — the  calm,  deep-blue  sky,  the 
rocks,  the  woud-olad  mountains,  the 
streams,  the  ripple  of  the  waves  among 
white  pebbles  a|)on  the  beach.  Suddenly, 
a  sharp,  shrill  cry  is  heard  far  up  between 
the  crags — it  is  the  scream  of  the  night- 
hawk,  as  it  darts  uiKin  some  prey  gliding 
timidly  through  the  darkness. 

The  true  region  of  birds,  however,  is 
farther  east,  where  Garganas  overlooks 
the  plains,  where  the  M»ander  winds, 
where  Kiihestia  and  Miletws  in  ruins, 
s|teak  of  llelleoio  eiviliaatUM,  where  the 
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Carduchian  shepherd  drives  his  flocks, 
where  the  Turk,  calm  and  quiet,  mutters: 
“  La  illah,  il  ullah  !  ”  to  himself  at  mid¬ 
night,  or  smokes  his  refreshing  pipe 
amid  the  splendors  of  the  dawn. 

Stern  winter  smiles  on  that  auspicious  clime; 

The  fields  are  fiorid  witli  unfading  prime  I 

Even  in  December,  marigolds  and  anem¬ 
ones  spring  from  the  turf  beneath  the 
olive-ti-ees,  myrtles  are  in  full  blossom, 
and  in  the  groves  the  orange-trees  dis¬ 
play  their  golden  fruit  amid  the  dark- 
green  foliage.  Little  more  than  a  month 
later,  the  almond-trees  are  in  flower; 
hyacinths  and  daflbdils  are  profuse  in 
the  meadows ;  while  the  bees  in  every 
copse  and  thicket  hum  busily  at  their 
work.  It  is  then  extremely  pleasant  to 
sit  at  midnight  on  the  house-top,  and 
listen  to  such  sounds  as  greet  the  ear  at 
such  an  hour.  Among  tliese,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  is  the  noise  made  by 
the  cranes,  which,  high  up  in  the  air,  call 
to  each  other,  apparently  that  they  may 
not  miss  their  way  in  the  dazzling  moon¬ 
light.  The  imagination  of  the  Arabs 
created  a  race  of  beings  analogous  to 
humanity,  who  couM  share  the  pleasure 
of  the  cranes  by  flying  through  the  air, 
and  gazing  upon  the  beauty  which  earth 
displays  in  her  sleep.  This,  in  fact,  was 
only  attributing  sense,  reason,  and  the 
power  of  observation,  to  storks,  cranes, 
and  other  night-wanderers,  which  must, 
they  imagined,  enjoy  extreme  delight 
while  passing  over  deserts,  broad  rivers, 
lofty  mountains,  large  cities,  towers, 
towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  bathed 
in  moonlight,  or  touched  by  the  mystic 
glimmer  of  the  stars.  A  favorite  bird 
with  the  Muslims  is  the  curlew,  to  which 
they  attribute  a  knowledge  of  religious 
truth,  affirming  that,  in  its  solitary  flight, 
it  pronounces  incessantly  one  of  the 
orthodox  professions  of  faith :  “  Lak,  lak, 
lak !  la  Kharya  Kalak  fih  il  mulk” — God 
alone  is  king  of  the  world,  without 
second  or  companion.  In  the  Great 
Desert,  the  traveller  is  often  startled 
by  this  religious  exclamation  of  the  cur¬ 
lew,  uttered  in  a  sharp,  shrill  tone  as  he 
wings  his  way  through  the  air.  The 
belief  is  common  in  the  East  that  all 
birds  have  a  language,  which,  through 
incessant  study,  may  be  learned  by  man  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  these  aerial  creatures 
understand  each  other  as  well  as  M'e  do. 
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Upon  superficial  observ.ation,  their  notes 
appear  to  be  few,  so  that  wc  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  their  ideas  are  so 
likewise ;  but  this  need  not  be  the  case, 
since  every  inflection  of  the  voice  with 
them,  as  with  us,  may  convey  diflPerent 
shades  of  meaning,  so  that  their  language 
may  be  far  more  copious  than  appears 
at  first  sight.  Of  course,  they  have 
made  consider.tblc  proficiency  in  botany, 
natural  history,  and  meteorology,  since 
they  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  dis¬ 
cern,  as  they  do  at  a  glance,  the  nature 
of  plants,  the  character  of  animals,  and 
the  changes  of  the  weather.  By  this 
knowledge,  they  preserve  themselves 
from  being  poisoned,  from  attacking 
animals  which  they  are  unable  to  master, 
and  from  remaining  longer  in  one  climate 
than  suits  their  health  or  their  provi.sions. 
They  are  likewise  extensively  acquainted 
with  geography,  so  th.at  they  can  traverse 
vast  tracts  of  country  without  ever  losing 
their  way,  directing  their  marches  no 
doubt  by  observing  certain  mountains, 
rivers,  or  coasts,  which,  from  their 
elevated  points  of  observation,  they  dis¬ 
cover  at  a  great  distance.  When  we 
ourselves  desire  to  describe  the  shortest 
distance  between  any  two  places,  we 
say,  “  As  the  crow  flies,”  his  flight  being 
regulated  with  mathematical  precision 
in  a  right  line.  Notions  like  these  have 
led  the  orientals  to  indulge  in  wild 
speculations  on  the  wisdom  of  the  winged 
creation,  which  can  not  only  comprehend 
the  present  but  foretell  the  future;  in 
which  opinion  several  ancient  nations 
concurred,  persuading  themselves  that 
they  might  discover  the  course  of  coming 
events  by  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the 
import  of  those  events  by  the  notes  they 
uttered. 

From  this  frolic  of  eastern  fancy,  the 
good  folks  about  Fames,  Cithieron,  and 
Hymettus  make  a  terrible  descent,  and 
alight  in  the  kitchen,  in  which  birds*  of 
all  sizes  and  colors  are  suspended  for 
culin.ary  purposes,  fi-om  the  wild-duck  and 
the  widgeon  to  the  sycophas,  beccafico, 
or  ortolan  of  our  noithern  vocabulary. 
Travellers  who  happen  to  be  gouiinands 
might,  in  the  season  of  ripe  figs,  make 
a  voyage  to  Attica,  exclusively  to  taste 
of  this  rare  delicacy  in  perfection.  When 
brought  to  us  it  is  often  stale  and  musty ; 
but  in  Attica  the  sycophas  comes  to  table 
sweet  and  fresh,  dressed  in  a  vine-leaf, 
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and  flavored  with  the  taste  of  its  favorite 
food.  Intending  to  devour  him,  man 
diligently  studies  his  habits  and  manners. 
As  soon  as  the  figs  begin  to  ripen,  and 
put  on  that  purple  bloom  more  exquis¬ 
ite  than  even  that  of  the  banana,  the 
sycophas  appears  in  clouds,  and  settling 
on  the  stems  of  the  huge  green  leaves, 
peeks  adroitly  at  the  rind  of  the  fruit, 
which  its  bill  penetrates,  and  draws  its 
delicate  nourishment  from  the  pulp  with¬ 
in.  By  this  succulent  food,  the  little 
garden-thief  grows  so  fat  that  he  ex¬ 
periences  some  difficulty  in  making  his 
escape,  %hen  the  lord  of  the  creation, 
fowling-jiiece  in  hand,  appears  to  termi¬ 
nate  his  delights.  In  multitudes,  there¬ 
fore,  the  sycophas  falls,  and  after  passing 
through  the  fire  to  the  Moloch  of  the 
kitchen,  is  transferred  in  his  vine-leaf 
shroud  to  the  table  of  the  epicure.  A 
few  years  ago,  and  perhaps  still  in  many 
parts,  the  falcon  was  used  as  a  purveyor 
of  delicacies,  but  not  being  gifted  with 
the  discrimination  of  his  master,  he  often 
flew  at  birds  not  very  well  adapted  for 
eating.  Instead,  for  example,  of  a  fat 
pigeon,  he  would  pounce  upon  a  speckled 
owl,  which,  in  truth,  is  no  better  than  a 
winged  cat,  feeding  on  mice  and  other 
vermin.  In  one  season  of  the  year, 
nature  precipitates  a  delicacy  on  the 
Levantines,  of  which  w'e  can  scarcely 
form  an  idea— we  mean  the  quail,  which, 
breeding  Heaven  knows  where,  is  blown, 
as  it  were  by  a  hurricane,  into  K^pt, 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece.  The 
partridge  is  fine,  especially  when  cooked 
m  Burgundy,  and  flavored  with  its  red 
wine  ;  but  the  quail  without  this  accom- 
.paninient,  for  which  is  substituted  a 
tumbler  of  Nile-watcr,  must,  we  think, 
be  allowed  to  be  far  more  delicate  eating. 
The  plover,  too,  wherever  found,  makes 
good  its  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the 
ibremost  of  edible  birds,  though  there 
is  some  risk  of  its  being  exterminated 
from  England  by  the  rage  for  its  eggs. 
Desirous  of  making  an  experiment  on  a 
new  kind  of  game,  we  once  attem|)ted  to 
devour  a  pelican.  What  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  !  From  its  breast,  when  roasted,  we 
hewed  a  slice  larger  than  could  have  l.een 
obtained  from  the  fattest  Noi'wich  turkey. 
But  what  was  it  like  ?  We  can  compare 
it  to  nothing  but  bull-beef  tasting  like  a 
fish  !  No  civilized  stomach  could  relish 
80  Cyclopean  a  feast,  so  it  was  handed 


over  to.  the  savages  w’ho  accompanied 
us,  who  speedily  picked  it  to  the  bones. 

GREAT  NATURAL  TEMPLK 
By  W.  H.  Bidwcll. 

There  is  a  temple,  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens,  which  no 
human  eye  has  seen  or  footstep  entered. 
There  is  also  one  temple  on  earth  not 
made  with  hands,  wondrous  in  its  origin, 
and  in  its  superlative  beauty  and  grand¬ 
eur.  Its  foundations  w’ere  laid  in  remote 
ages.  No  human  eyes  were  present 
to  witness  the  ceremonies;  no  human 
architect  had  dr;rwn  the  plan,  or  sketched 
its  outline ;  no  human  history  records 
its  beginning  or  its  progress.  It  was 
begun  long  anterior  to  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  or  of  Diana,  or  of  Karnak, 
or  Baalbeck,  or  all  the  temples  of 
antiquity.  It  is  not  yet  completed.  It 
is  of  colossal  proportions.  Its  vast  halls, 
and  domes,  and  columns,  and  ornaments 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  magnificence, 
are  as  fresh  to-day  as  they  were  ages 
ago.  The  old  temples  of  antiquity  have 
crumbled  and  fallen  by  the  hand  of  time 
or  the  resistless  power  of  earthquakes. 
But  no  ravages  of  time  or  earthquakes 
have  disturbed  or  marred  this  wondrous 
temple.  Its  architecture  is  inimitable  in  its 
outlined  grandeur,  and  in  its  marvellous 
and  minute  details.  All  human  genius 
and  skill  combined  could  not  erect  an¬ 
other  temple  like  it.  It  is  as  if  a  divine 
architect  had  planned  and  built  it  thus 
far,  as  an  exhibition  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  skill,  to  put  in  the  shade  all  human 
efforts.  Its  materials  contain  no  wood 
or  iron,  or  brass,  or  silver,  or  gold,  or 
marble,  or  precious  stones.  And  yet  its 
countless  columns  and  walls  seem  to 
sparkle  with  myriad  diamonds.  Millions 
of  little  workers  are  incessantly  busy  at 
all  hours  in  advancing,  and  moulding, 
and  finishing  up  this  unique  temple.  No 
rays  of  the  sun  ever  light  up  the  aisles, 
or  arches,  or  domes  of  this  vast  temple. 
And  yet  forty  thousand  candles  have 
imparted  to  it  a  splendor  such  as  no 
other  temple  of  earth  has  exhibited. 
No  pen  can  adequately  describe  the 
amazing  structure,  or  convey  a  full  im¬ 
pression  of  it  to  the  mind.  The  human 
eye  must  see  it,  gaze  upon  it,  study  it 
in  all  its  varied  aspects,  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  perfect  idea  of  it. 
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But  we  must  not  longer  detain  the 
reader  in  the  vestibule.  Let  us  go  into 
the  temple  itself.  We  had  scarcely 
known  or  read  much  of  this  edifice  till 
shortly  before  we  entei-ed  it. 

We  stepped  into  the  express  train 
in  early  morning  at  the  chief  central 
city  of  Europe.  It  was  a  cloudless 
summer  day  in  1867.  Old  Phoebus  had 
started  the  chaiiot  horses  of  the  sun 
an  hour  before  us,  and  was  driving  up 
the  western  sky  faster  than  our  rail¬ 
road  speed,  amid  a  halo  of  golden  splen¬ 
dor.  Our  iron  horse,  as  if  excited  to 
rivalry  by  the  celestial  racer,  started  off 
at  high  speed  across  the  fertile  and  luxu¬ 
riant  plain,  and  then  up  a  beautiful  val¬ 
ley,  begirt  with  Alpine  cliffs,  and  anon 
bridging  the  rushing  and  roaring  streams, 
and  climbing  the  hills  and  mountains  by 
winding  and  zigzag  railway  tracks  in  a 
marvellous  way,  as  if  resolute  to  scale 
the  highest  Alps  on  our  route. 

This  vast  panorama  of  magnificent 
mountain  scenery  belonging  to  the  great 
Alpine  family  extended  three  hundred 
miles  along  our  track  at  a  hi^h  elevation, 
till  we  lighted  down,  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  at  the  station,  a  short  walk  from 
the  entrance  to  the  temple.  A  guide 
conducted  us  at  once  to  the  official  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  grotto.  The  order  was 
promptly  made  out  for  its  illumination. 
We  went  with  the  janitor  and  his  men 
along  a  beautiful  avenue  of  trees  to  the 
iron  gate  which  leads  into  the  long  ves¬ 
tibule  of  the  temple.  We  sat  down 
alone  in  the  shadows  of  evening,  near 
the  entrance  gate,  while  the  attendants 
disappeared,  whither  we  could  not  see 
or  tell.  Silence  reigned.  No  human 
habitation  was  near.  The  pulse  of  men¬ 
tal  excitement  and  curiosity  beat  strong. 
A  new  chapter  and  new  scenes  were 
about  to  open  before  us.  It  was  a  strange 
episode  in  the  romance  of  travel.  Cur¬ 
tains  concealed  all  from  view. 

At  length  the  sound  of  footsteps  came 
from  within  the  temple.  Lights  gleamed 
along  the  vestibule.  The  iron  gate 
swung  open  on  its  hinges.  We  were 
bid  to  enter;  we  advanced  along  the 
vast  Gothic  portico  with  increasing  be¬ 
wilderment,  till  suddenly  it  opened  into 
the  great  hall  of  the  temple,  which  is 
three  hundred  feet  long,  and  its  dome 
one  hundred  feet  high.  The  attendants 
had  illuminated  this  vast  room  with  nu- 
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mcrous  lights,  which  gleamed  around 
and  imparted  splendor  to  the  scene, 
while  we  waited  outside  the  gate.  This  is, 
properly  speaking,  the  great  antecham¬ 
ber  or  reception-room  of  the  temple. 

We  have  ventured  to  call  it  the  great 
temple  of  nature,  in  obedience  to  the 
impressions  we  received  of  its  vastness 
and  the  magnificence  of  its  dimensions. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  described  as  a 
series  of  temples,  under  one  immense 
dome,  or  series  of  domes.  We  had  stood 
in  utter  amazement  in  the  antechamber, 
amid  the  blaze  of  lights.  As  we  ad¬ 
vanced  further  along  the  aislesf  into  the 
deeper  and  still  deeper  recesses  of  this 
wonderful  structure,  we  inquired  of  the 
keeper,  with  feelings  of  mingled  aston¬ 
ishment  and  awe,  “  What  is  the  extent 
of  this  grand  temple  ?”  “  It  extends  five 
miles,”  was  his  answer.  Think  of  a 
temple  equal  in  dimensions  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  like  that  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  ! 
I  can  think  of  no  better  comparison  to 
convey  an  impression  of  its  vast  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  grandeur. 

Thus  far  this  description  may  seem 
quite  enigmatical.  But,  enigma  aside, 
we  beg  to  conduct  the  reader  into  the 
antechamber  of  the  great  natnr.al  temple 
in  the  mountains  near  Adelsberg,  Ger¬ 
many,  three  hundred  miles  from  Vienna. 
It  is  regarded  as  the  grandest  exhibition 
of  the  kind  in  all  Euro})e  or  the  world. 
The  wonders  and  beauties  of  this  vast 
grotto  are  formed  by  stalactite  incrusta¬ 
tions  of  surpassing  richness  and  variety. 
They  have  accumulated  in  the  countless 
ages  of  the  past,  and  are  still  in  process. 

Let  us  now  attempt  a  more  minute 
description,  although  it  is  almost  a  hope¬ 
less  task  to  attempt  a  description  of  the' 
immense  and  almost  infinite  variety  of 
natural  forms  and  groups,  with  their 
pendent  stalactites  and  stalagmites, 
arranged  on  every  side,  representing 
graceful  halls  decorated  with  fantastic 
forms,  long  galleries,  immense  recesses, 
animals,  vegetables,  statues,  draperies, 
festoons,  vases,  that  appear  most  bril¬ 
liant  and  variously  colored ;  crystals, 
pyramids,  obelisks,  porticos,  vestibules, 
and  collossal  monuments  adorned  with 
columns  and  other  ornaments,  that  seem 
to  have  been  carved  and  erected  by  the 
most  patient  and  skilful  hands.  All 
these  objects  awaken  astonishment  and 
admiration  of  the  strange  beauties  and 
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the  gliitenng  decorations  which  these 
vast  teinule  recesses  present  to  the  gaze 
of  the  visitor  in  such  abundance  and 
perfection. 

Passing  from  the  anteftaniber  let  us 
go  stand,  first,  in  the  Cathedral,  so 
called.  This  vast  and  imposing  atea 
oas  the  form  of  an  immense  -cupola, 
dome-shaped.  It  is  ninety  feet  high, 
three  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in 
width.  It  has  been  sometimes  called 
the  Temple  of  Neptune.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  of  the  subterranean  river,  whose 
murmuring  waters  flow  by  near  at  haitd. 
It  is  the  river  of  the  temple,  over  which 
is  an  artificial  bridge  erected  for  the 
convenience  of  visitors.  This  river, 
afte.  its  long  subterranean  passage, 
issues  forth  be)'ond  the  mountains. 

Pass  we  on  now  to  the  next  scene,  of 
smaller  dimensions.  Before  us  are  some 
beautiful  stalactites,  so  arranged  by 
nature  that  they  resemble  an  enormous 
pulpit.  Near  at  hand  is  the  Market. 
The  concretions  are  in  the  form  of  hams, 
sausages,  hanging  from  above ;  other 
objects  are  noted,  such  as  a  head  in 
antique  costume,  a  garden,  a  diamond 
mine,  a  dolphin,  various  hanging  dra¬ 
peries,  a  stove,  the  throne  and  statue  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child. 

I’assing  on,  we  enter  the  principal 
gallery,  adorned  with  various  artistic 
groups,  some  representing  cascades,  the 
aurora  borealis  ]>roduced  by  an  artificial 
arrangement  of  light,  and  then  we  arrive 
at  the  Prison  of  the  temple. 

We  pass  on  into  the  next  h.all,  which 
IS  called  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  because 
the  stalactites  .and  stalagmites  ai'e  so 
singularly  united  as  to  form  a  group, 
exactly  resembling  the  Cattedra  di  San 
Pietro  at  Rome.  Beside  the  chair  rises 
a  column  that  seems  to  have  been  placed 
there  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  up  the 
entablature  of  this  majestic  hall.  The 
next  columns  which  meet  the  eye  are  of 
extraordinary  beauty.  Magnificent  cur¬ 
tains  veil  them  like  festoons,  descending 
from  above  in  superbly  arranged  folds. 
It  would  seem  .as  if  nature  had  designed 
in  this  manner  to  adorn  to  perfection 
this  noble  and  sumptuous  hall. 

VVe  pass  on  next  into  the  great  Music 
Hall.  We  should  call  it  the  “  Academy 
of  Music.”  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Ball-room,  though  a  temple  seems  a 


singular  place  for  a  ball-room.  It  is 
called  sometimes  the  Tournament  Hall. 
It  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  length,  ninety  feet  in  width,  and 
forty  feet  in  height.  The  ground  floor 
is  smooth,  and  on  the  walls  are  many 
forms  that  represent  cascades.  On  one 
side  is  an  oval  court,  through  which 
we  pass  into  another  small  room 
covered  with  snowy  crystallizations. 
This  may  be  called  the  Lady’s  Retiring 
Room.  On  another  side  of  the  music 
hall  we  noticed  a  superb  orchestra  of 
ample  space.  In  the  main  hall  we  no¬ 
ticed  also  a  beautiful  stalactite,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  a  sheet  hanging 
from  above.  In  this  wondrous  temple 
hall  every  year,  on  Monday  of  Whitsun¬ 
day  week,  the  young  peasants  and  pretty 
country  girls  of  the  vicinity  assemble 
in  great  numbers  to  enjoy  a  most  bril¬ 
liant  festiv.al.  A  numerous  orchestra  is 
present  to  impart  music  and  animation 
to  the  scene.  On  such  occasions  .all  the 
halls  and  avenues  are  lighted  up  in  this 
vast  subterranean  temple.  We  were 
informed,  while  traversing  its  aisles  .and 
halls,  that  a  year  or  two  since  there 
was  a  grand  gathering  of  Austrian 
nobility — a  great  assembly  of  beauty 
and  fashion — when  these  h.alls  were  il¬ 
luminated  with  forty  thousand  lamps, 
adding  brilliancy  to  the  scene.  Hun¬ 
dreds  come  from  distant  cities  on  these 
occasions  to  visit  the  temple  and  enjoy 
these  festivities — so  magical  as  to  re¬ 
semble  scenes  in  the  enchanted  palaces 
of  the  immortal  Ariosto. 

Behind  the  Mummies  is  the  name  of 
the  next  scene.  Here  the  eye  meets  a 
beautiful  stalactite  chandelier,  a  peren¬ 
nial  fountain,  the  T.iper  Closet,  so  called, 
and  a  picture  th.at  seems  encased  in  a 
column  some  forty  feet  in  height,  of  a 
brownish  color,  while  all  the  rest  is  of  the 
purest  white.  Next  we  stand  before 
the  mummies.  The  forms  and  folds  of 
these  stalagmites  naturally  recall  the 
idea  of  mummies  placed  upright,  with 
their  bodies  wrapped  in  cloth.  Then  by 
an  open  gallery  into  which  we  enter  be¬ 
hind  the  mummies.  From  this  stand¬ 
point  are  seen  many  forms  of  st.aLactites 
of  incomparable  beauty,  which  seem 
the  work  of  exquisite  art,  rather  than 
the  handiwork  of  nature. 

We  pass  next  irito  the  Sepulchre, 
so  called  from  its  exact  resemblance  to 
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that  idea.  It  is  not  strange  that  a 
temple  should  contain  a  sepulchre.  We 
had  mst  returned  from  visits  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Jerusnlcm.  Beneath  an 
arch  is  a  wide,  open  space.  All  around 
it  is  adorned  witit  stalactites  and  stalag¬ 
mites,  resembling  the  various  objects 
which  surround  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The 
numerous  columns  of  difterent  forms 
and  sizes,  and  an  obelisk  placed  above  it, 
complete  the  natural  beauty  of  this 
marvellous  group.  Near  by  these  is  a 
recess,  called  by  the  name  of  an  impe¬ 
rial  lady,  which  is  studded  with  rose- 
colored  stalactites  in  veins.  An  elegant 
column,  also  some  eighteen  feet  high,  is 
pink-colored,  with  superb  curtains  sus¬ 
pended  from  above.  A  little  beyond 
this  is  a  small  recess,  which  is  called  Lit¬ 
tle  Calvary,  from  the  beautiful  and 
strange  groups  within  it.  A  little  fur¬ 
ther  on  are  magnificent  columns  that 
seem  incrusted  with  diamonds.  Then 
next  are  innumerable  st.alactite  threads 
which  resemble  the  falling  of  rain.  A  lit¬ 
tle  beyond  are  seen  two  little  girls  sleep¬ 
ing  in  a  niche.  Their  heads  are  white, 
their  clothes  of  a  deep  rose-color.  And 
then,  in  strange  contrast,  we  see  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  suspended  by  a  most 
delicate  stalactite,  nine  feet  in  length, 
and  all  around  are  scattered  groups  of 
exquisite  beauty. 

We  next  pass  on  to  the  pavilion  Belvi- 
dere^  so  called  because  it  contains  a 
monument  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
The  groups  of  colored  calcareous  con¬ 
cretions  are  truly  wonderful  in  form 
and  variety,  as  if  nature  was  inexhaust¬ 
ible  in  her  stores.  And  then,  a  little 
distance  beyond,  are  seen  colored  tapes¬ 
tries,  hanging  from  the  walls  in  varied 
forms.  And  then  transparent  tents  in 
ample  folds,  great  brown  columns  rising 
from  the  water,  and,  to  heighten  the 
matchless  beauty  of  the  scene,  the  visit¬ 
or  or  traveller  hears  near  by  the  soft 
music  of  water  from  a  perennial  foun¬ 
tain  falling  from  a  height  of  sixty  feet 
upon  a  stalagmite  in  the  shape  of  a  basin. 
The  drops  of  silver  spray  fall  condensed 
into  a  beautiful  miniature  lake  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  waters  of  the  fountain. 

We  had  been  wandering  for  houra 
along  the  gorgeous  avenues  and  through 
the  domed  halls  of  this  singular  temple, 
note-book  and  pencil  in  hand ;  taking  no 
account  of  the  passing  hours.  We  were 
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absorbed  in  M’ondering  amazement  at 
the  scenes  of  beauty  all  along  our  path. 
We  began  at  length  to  inquire  of  our 
guide  when  we  should  get  through,  and 
w'hen  we  sho^  find  the  entrance.  We 
were  in  a  lanyrinth  of  wonders,  and 
could  never  find  our  way  out  alone.  We 
were  close  on  to  the  midnight  hours. 
We  were  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain, 
whose  mighty  superincumbent  dome  was 
over  us;  while  the  massive  walls  of  this 
grand  temple  of  nature  shut  us  in,  and 
shut  us  out  from  all  the  surrounding 
world.  We  thought  it  time  to  bend  our 
ccturse  toward  the  land  of  the  living, 
and  so  signified  to  our  guide  and  his  at¬ 
tendants.  We  were  miles  distant  from 
the  place  of  entrance.  We  seemed  to 
take  the  parallel  range  of  aisles  .and  halls 
on  our  return.  After  a  short  walk  we 
arrived  in  a  sort  of  valley,  in  which  we 
found  singular  and  very  beautiful  groups 
entirely  composed  of  many  columns 
twisted  together  in  all  forma.  Near 
this  spot  are  immense  masses  of  stalag¬ 
mites  heaped  upon  each  other,  and  from 
that  gigantic  pile  rises  majestically  the 
great  column  of  St.  Stephen. 

This  colossal  column  is  decorated  on 
either  side  with  two  other  columns  of 
smaller  dimensions.  On  the  summit  is 
the  statue  of  a  saint,  meaning  St.  Ste¬ 
phen.  A  short  distance  farther  on  we 
arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  so-called  Mount 
Calvary.  •  The  scene  here  is  indescrib¬ 
able.  The  eye  rests  upon  a  mountain  of 
enormous  stalactites,  which  seem  to 
have  been  sundered  and  fallen  from 
above.  Upon  these  have  been  formed, 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  innumerable  stalag¬ 
mite  masses,  of  all  forms  and  many- 
colored,  of  surpassing  grandeur.  A 
path  leads  up  to  the  summit,  and  on 
the  way  the  eye  lights  upon  a  human 
skull  of  white  stalagmite.  And,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  near  by  this  spot  is  an¬ 
other  mass  which  represents  the  “  llapo 
of  the  Sabines,”  so  famed  in  tlie  old  art- 
world. 

At  the  summit  of  C.-dvary  we  are 
filled  with  astonishment  at  the  stupen¬ 
dous  spectacle  of  nature  seeming  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  numerous  statues  and  obe¬ 
lisks  on  the  summit  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Milan.  And  then  there  is  another 
column  called  the  Watch  Tower  of 
Trieste ;  and  here  also  rises  a  gigantic 
stalagmite  mass  called  “Noah’s  Ark,” 
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and  on  the  last  summit  a  stalagmite 
covered  or  adorned  with  little  columns, 
called  appropriately  “The  Altar.”  The 
entrance  to  Calvary  presents  another 
object  of  wonder.  It  is  full  of  grandeur. 
The  entrance  is  estimated  at  a  hundred 
feet  high,  adorned  with  calcareous  incrus¬ 
tations  of  surpassing  variety  and  beauty. 

W e  come  at  length  to  tlie  avenue  of 
columns.  On  the  right  and  left  are 
ranges  of  beautiful  columns,  which  give 
it  the  name  Path  of  Columns.  But  we 
must  not  linger  to  describe  many  other 
objects  of  interest  in  our  subterranean 
night  journey  in  this  wonderful  temple. 
We  only  add  the  soft  tones  of  chimes 
struck  on  the  stalactite  columns  and  the 
rainbow  colorings  on  the  lace  bed-cur¬ 
tains  of  great  beauty.  At  length,  after 
long  wanderings  amid  such  scenes  of 
absorbing  interest,  we  heard  the  sullen 
roar  of  the  rushing  water  near  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  temple.  We  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  soon  issued  outside  to  look 
upon  the  glittering  stars  of  the  midnight 
hour,  very '  weary,  but  immensely  de¬ 
lighted  with  our  memorable  visit  to  this 
grotto  in  the  mountains  of  Adelsberg. 
By  what  natural  laws  of  chemical  com¬ 
binations  these  varied  forms  and  repre¬ 
sentative  coincidences  could  be  made  to 
appear  in  this  grand  gathering  of 
nature’s  family  wonders,  we  are  not 
philosopher  enough  to  explain.  We  can 
only  say,  great  and  marvellous  are  Thy 
works,  Thou  great  Creator  and  Architect 
of  the  world  !  With  early  dawn  we  re¬ 
sumed  our  journey  in  the  cars. 


Translated  for  the  Kclectic  from  the  French  of 
Krckmann-Cbatrisn. 

THE  BLOCKADE :  AN  EPISODE  OF  THE 
END  OP  TUB  EMPIRE. 

[We  begin  in  this  number  of  the  Eclectic  a 
translation  of  a  tale  by  the  twin  writers,  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian,  whose  historical  novels  have  ac¬ 
quired  such  celebrity  in  France.  No  modern 
works  of  French  fiction  surpass  them  in  popu¬ 
larity,  in  fidelity,  and  in  interest  “  The  Con¬ 
script  of  1813”  and  “  Waterloo”  have  rapidly 
gone  through  fifteen  or  twenty  editions.  The 
present  tale  is  translated  firom  its  fourth  edition. 
Among  the  other  writings  of  these  authors  are 
“  Stories  of  the  .Mountain,"  “  Madame  Thereso," 
“  Confidences  of  a  Clarionette  Player,"  etc.  Free 
from  many  of  the  vices  of  French  novels,  oil  of 
these  striking  tales  have  the  charm  of  simplicity 
and  vivacity.  They  are  written  conjointly  by 
two  authors,  whoso  harmonious  cooperation  is 
one  of  the  unexampled  traits  of  this  remarkable 
series  of  works  of  fiction.  Ed.  Eollctio.] 


I. 

Since  you  wish  to  know  about  the 
blockade  of  Phalsburg  in  1814,  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it,  said  father  Moses 
of  the  Jews’  street. 

I  lived  then  in  the  little  house  on  the 
corner,  at  the  light  of  the  market.  My 
business  was  selling  iron  by  the  pound, 
under  the  arch  below,  and  1  lived  above 
with  my  wife  Sorle  (Sarah)  and  my  little 
Safel,  the  child  of  my  old  age. 

My  two  other  boys,  Itzig  and  Fromel, 
had  gone  to  America,  and  my  daughter 
Zeftin  was  married  to  Baruch,  the 
leather-dealer,  at  Saverne. 

Besides  my  iron  business,  I  traded  in 
old  shoes,  old  linen,  and  all  the  articles 
of  old  clothing  which  conscripts  sell  on 
reaching  the  depot,  where  they  receive 
their  military  outfit.  Travelling  pedlers 
bought  the  old  shirts  of  me  tor  paper- 
rags,  and  the  other  things  1  sold  to  the 
country  people. 

This  was  a  profitable  Imsiness,  because 
thousands  of  conscripts  passed  through 
Phalsburg  from  week  to  week,  and  from 
month  to  month.  They  were  measured 
at  once  at  the  mayoralty,  clothed,  and 
filed  off  to  Mayence,  Strasburg,  or 
wherever  it  might  be. 

This  lasted  a  long  lime ;  but  at  length 
people  were  tired  of  war,  especially  after 
the  Russian  campaign  and  the  great  re¬ 
cruiting  of  1813. 

You  may  well  suppose,  Fritz,  that  I 
did  not  wait  till  this  time  before  sending 
my  two  boys  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
recruiting  officers’  clutches.  They  wore 
boys  who  did  not  lack  sense.  At  twelve 
years  old  their  heads  were  clear  enough, 
and  rather  than  go  and  fight  for  the 
King  of  Prussia,  they  would  see  them¬ 
selves  safe  at  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

At  evening,  when  we  sat  at  supper 
around  the  lamp  with  its  seven  burners, 
their  mother  would  sometimes  cover  her 
face  and  say : 

“  My  poor  children  !  My  poor  chil¬ 
dren  !  When  I  think  that  the  time  is 
near  when  you  will  go  in  the  midst  of 
musket  and  bayonet  fire — in  the  midst 
of  thunder  and  lightning! — oh,  how 
dreadful !  ” 

And  I  saw  them  turn  pale.  I  smiled 
at  myself  and  thought :  ‘You  are  no  fools.* 
You  will  hold  on  to  your  life.  That  is 
right ! 
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If  I  had  had  children  capable  of  be¬ 
coming  Koldicrs,  1  should  have  died  or 
grief.  I  should  have  said,  “These  are 
not  of  my  race  1  ” 

But  the  boys  grew  stronger  and 
handsomer.  When  Itzig  was  fifteen  he 
was  doing  a  good  business.  He  bought 
cattle  in  the  villages  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  and  sold  them  at  a  profit  to 
butcher  Burich  at  Mittelbronn ;  and 
Fromel  was  not  behind  him,  for  he  made 
the  best  bargains  of  the  old  merchan¬ 
dise,  which  we  had  heaped  in  three  bar¬ 
racks  under  the  market. 

I  should  have  liked  well  to  keep  the 
boys  with  me.  It ,  was  my  delight 
to  see  them  with  my  little  Safel — the 
curly  head  and  eyes  bright  as  a  squirrel’s 
— yes,  it  was  my  joy !  Often  I  clasped 
them  in  ray  .arms  without  a  word,  and 
even  they  wondered  at  it ;  I  frightened 
them ;  but  dreadful  thoughts  passed 
through  my  mind  after  1812.  1  knew  that 
whenever  the  Emperor  had  returned  to 
Paris,  he  had  demanded  four  hundred 
thousand  and  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  I  said  to  myself: 

“This  time,  everybody  must  go, 
even  children  of  seventeen  and  eigh¬ 
teen  !  ” 

As  tlie  tidings  grew  woi’se  and  worse, 
I  said  to  them  one  evening : 

“  Listen  1  you  both  undei'Stand  trad¬ 
ing,  and  what  you  do  not  yet  know  you 
can  learn.  Now,  if  you  wait  a  few 
mouths,  you  will  be  on  the  conscription 
list,  and  be  like  all  the  rest ;  they  will 
take  you  to  the  square  and  show  you 
how  to  load  a  gun,  and  then  you  will  go 
away,  and  I  never  shall  hear  of  you 
again  1  ” 

Sorle  sighed,  and  we  all  sighed  to¬ 
gether.  Then,  after  a  moment,  I  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“  But  if  you  set  out  at  once  for  Ameri¬ 
ca,  by  the  way  of  Havre,  you  will  reach 
it  safe  and  sound ;  you  will  do  business 
there  as  well  as  here,  you  will  make 
money,  you  will  marry,  you  will  increase 
according  to  the  Lord’s  promise,  and 
you  will  send  me  back  money,  according 
to  Grod’s  commandment,  ‘Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother’s.  I  will  bless  you 
as  Isaac  blessed  Jacob,  and  you  will 
have  a  long  life.  Choose !  ” 

They  at  once  chose  to  go  to  America, 
and  I  went  with  them  myself  as  far  as 
Sorreburg.  Each  of  them  had  made 
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twenty  louis  in  his  own  business,  and  I 
needed  to  give  them  nothing  but  ray 
blessing. 

And  what  I  said  to  them  has  come  to 
pass;  they  are  both  living,  they  have 
numerous  children,  who  are  my  descend¬ 
ants,  and  when  I  need  anything  they 
send  it  to  me. 

Itzig  and  Fromel  being  gone,  I  had 
only  Safel  left,  my  Benjamin,  dearer 
even,  if  possible,  than  the  others.  And 
then  I  had  my  daughter  Zetfen,  married 
at  Saverne  to  a  good  respectable  man, 
Baruch ;  she  was  the  oldest,  and  had  al¬ 
ready  given  me  a  grandson  named 
David,  according  to  the  Lord’s  will  that 
the  dead  sliould  be  replaced  in  his  own 
family  ;  David  was  the  name  of  B:v 
ruch’s  grandfather.  The  one  expected 
was  to  be  called  after  my  father,  Esdras. 

You  see,  Fritz,  how  I  was  situated 
before  the  blockade  of  Plialsburg,  in 
1814.  Everything  had  gone  well  up  to 
that  time,  but  for  six  weeks  everything 
had  gone  ill  in  town  and  country.  We 
had  the  typhus;  thousands  of  wounded 
soldiers  encumbered  the  houses ;  as  the 
ground  had  lacked  laborers  for  the  last 
two  years,  e\A'rything  was  dear,  bread, 
meat,  and  drink.  The  people  of  Alsatia 
and  Lorraine  did  not  come  to  market;  our 
stores  of  merchandise  did  not  sell ;  and 
•when  merchandise  does  not  sell,  it  might 
as  well  be  sand  or  stones;  we  were 
poor  in  the  midst  of  abundance.  Famine 
came  from  every  quarter. 

Ah  well !  in  sjute  of  it  all,  the  Lord 
had  a  great  blessing  in  store  for  me,  for 
at  this  time,  early  in  November,  came 
the  news  th.at  a  second  son  was  born  to 
Zeffen,  and  that  he  was  in  fine  health. 
I  was  so  glad  that  I  set  out  at  once  for 
Saverne. 

You  must  know,  Fritz,  that  if  I  was 
very  glad,  it  W'as  not  only  on  account  of 
the  birth  of  a  gnandson,  but  also  because 
my  son-in-law  would  not  be  obliged  to 
leave  home,  if  the  child  lived.  Baruch 
had  always  been  fortumate ;  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  Emperor  had  made  the 
Senate  vote  that  unmarried  men  must 
go,  he  had  just  married  Zeffen  ;  and  when 
the  Senate  voted  that  married  men  with¬ 
out  children  must  go,  he  had  his  first 
child.  Now,  after  the  bad  news,  it  was 
voted  that  married  men  with  only  one 
child  should  go,  all  the  same,  and  Ba¬ 
ruch  had  two. 
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At  that  time  it  was  a  fortunate 
thing  to  have  quantities  of  children,  to 
keep  you  from  being  massacred ;  no 
greater  blessing  could  be  desired  I  This 
is  why  I  took  iny  cane  at  once,  to  go  and 
find  out  wliether  the  child  were  sound 
and  healthy,  and  whether  it  would  save 
its  father. 

But  for  long  years  to  comd,  if  God 
spares  my  life,  I  shall  remember  that 
day,  and  what  I  met  upon  my  way. 

Imagine  the  road-side  blocked,  as  it 
were,  with  carts  filled  with  the  sick  and 
wounded,  forming  a  single  file  all  the 
way  from  Quatre-Vents  to  Savernc.  The 
peasants  put  in  requisition  at  Alsatia,  to 
remove  these  poor  creatures,  had  un¬ 
harnessed  their  horses  and  escaped  in  the 
night,  abandoning  their  vehicles;  the 
hoar-frost  had  passed  over  them ;  there 
was  not  a  motion  or  sign  of  life — all 
dead,  as  it  were  one  long  cemetery ! 
Thousands  of  ravens  covered  the  sky 
like  a  cloud ;  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  wings  moving  in  the  air,  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  heard  but  one  murmur  of 
innumerable  cries.  I  would  not  have 
believed  that  heaven  and  earth  could 
produce  so  many  ravens.  They  flew 
down  to  the  very  carts ;  but  the  moment 
a  living  man  approached,  all  these 
creatures  rose  and  flew  away,  either  to 
the  forest  of  Bonne-Fontaine  or  to  the 
ruins  of  the  old  convent  of  Dann. 

As  for  myself,  I  lengthened  my  steps, 
feeling  that  I  must  not  stop,  that  the 
typhus  was  marching  at  ray  heels. 

Happily  the  winter  sets  in  early  at 
Phalsbuig.  A  cold  wind  blew  fi’om  the 
Schneeberg,  and  the  strong  draughts 
of  mountain  air  disperse  all  maladies, 
even,  it  is  said,  the  Black  Plague  itself. 

What  I  have  now  told  you  is  about 
the  retreat  from  Leipsic,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  November. 

When  I  arrived  at  Saverne,  the  city 
was  crowded  with  troops,  artillery,  in¬ 
fantry,  and  cavalry,  pell-mell. 

I  remember  that,  in  the  principal 
street,  the  windows  of  an  inn  were 
open,  and  a  long  table  with  its  white 
cloth  was  seen,  all  prepared,  within.  All 
the  guards  of  honor  stopped  there. 
These  were  young  men  of  rich  families, 
who  had  money  enough,  in  spite  of  their 
tattered  uniforms.  Scarcely  had  they 
seen  this  table  in  passing,  than  they 
leaped  from  their  horses  and  rushed 


into  the  hall.  But  the  innkeeper,  Han¬ 
nas,  made  them  pay  five  francs  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  just  as  the  poor  things  be¬ 
gan  to  eat,  the  servant  ran  in,  crying 
out,  “  The  Prussians !  the  Prussians !  ” 
They  sprang  up  at  once  and  mounted 
their  horses  like  madmen,  without  once 
looking  back,  and  in  -this  w’ay  Hannas 
sold  his  dinner  more  than  twenty 
times. 

I  have  often  thought  since  that  such 
brigands  deserve  hanging ;  yes,  this 
way  of  getting  money  is  not  lawful  busi¬ 
ness.  It  disgusted  me. 

But  if  I  should  describe  the  rest — 
the  faces  of  the  sick,  the  way  in  which 
they  lay,  the  groans  they  uttered,  and, 
above  all,  the  tears  of  those  who  tried 
to  walk  and  were  not  able — if  I  should 
tell  you  this,  it  would  be  still  worse, 
it  would  be  too  much.  I  saw,  on  the 
rampart  of  the  old  tan-house  bridge,  a 
little  guardsman  of  seventeen  or  eigh¬ 
teen  years,  stretched  out,  w’ith  his  e.ar 
against  the  stone.  I  have  never  for¬ 
gotten  that  child  ;  he  raised  himself 
from  time  to  time,  and  showed  his 
hand  as  black  as  soot:  he  had  a  ball 
in  the  back  which  he  tried  to  reach 
with  his  hand.  The  poor  fellow  had 
doubtless  fallen  from  a  cart.  Nobody 
dared  to  help  him,  because  they  heard 
it  said,  “  He  has  the  typhus !  he  has 
the  typhus.”  Oh,  Avhat  misery !  It  is 
too  dreadful  to  think  of! 

Now,  Fritz,  I  must  tell  you  another 
thing  about  that  day,  and  that  is  where 
I  saw  the  Marshal  Victor. 

It  was  late  when  I  started  from 
Phalsburg,  and  it  w'as  dark  when,  on 
going  "up  the  principal  street,  I  saw  all 
the  windows  of  the  Hotel  du  Soleil 
illuminated  from  top  to  bottom.  Two 
sentinels  walked  to  and  fro  under  the 
arch,  officers  in  full  uniform  went  in 
and  out,  magnificent  horses  were  fas- 
tened  to  rings  along  the  walls;  and, 
within  the  court,  the  lanterns  of  a  ca¬ 
lash  shone  like  two  stars. 

The  sentinels  kept  the  street  clear, 
but  I  must  pass,  because  Baruch  dwelt 
further  on.  I  was  going  through  the 
crowd,  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  the 
first  sentinel  was  calling  out  to  me, 
“  Back !  back  !  ”  when  an  officer  of 
hussars,  a  short,  stout  man,  with  a  great 
red  mustache,  came  out  of  the  arch, 
and  as  he  met  me,  e.Yclaimed, 
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•‘It  is  you,  Moses!  It  is  you  I  I  ara 
glad  to  see  you  I  ’* 

He  shook  hands  with  me. 

I  opened  my  eyes  with  amazement, 
as  was  natural :  a  superior  officer  shak¬ 
ing  hands  with  a  plain  citizen  is  not  an 
every-day  occurrence.  I  looked  at  him 
in  astonislimcnt. 

Then  I  recognized  the  Commander 
Zimmer. 

Thirty  years  before  we  had  been  at 
Father  Genaudet’s  school,  and  we  had 
scoured  the  city,  the  moats,  and  the 
glacis  together,  like  children,  it  is  true ! 
But  since  then  Zimmer  had  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  Phalsburg,  w^ithout  re¬ 
membering  bis  old  comrade,  Samuel 
Moses. 

“  Ho !  ”  said  he,  smiling,  and  taking  me 
by  the  arm,  “  come,  I  must  present 
you  to  the  marshal.” 

And,  in  spite  of  myself,  before  I 
had  said  a  word,  I  went  in  under  the 
arch,  into  a  great  hall,  where  two  long 
tables,  loaded  with  lights  and  bottles, 
were  laid  for  the  staff-officers. 

A  number  of  superior  officers,  gcji- 
erals,  colonels,  commanders  of  hussars, 
of  dragoons,  and  of  chasseurs,  in  plumed 
liats,  in  helmets,  in  red  shakos,  their 
chins  in  their  huge  cravats,  their  swords 
dragging,  were  walking  silently  back 
and  forth,  or  talking  with  each  other, 
while  they  w.aited  to  be  called  to  the 
table. 

It  was  difficult  to  pass  through  the 
crowd,  b<it  Zimmer  kept  hold  of  my 
arm,  and  led  me  to  the  end  of  the  room, 
to  a  little  lighted  door. 

We  entered  a  high  room,  with  two 
windows  opening  upon  the  garden. 

The  mai'shal  was  there,  standing,  his 
head  uncovered ;  his  back  was  toward 
us,  and  he  was  dictating  orders  which 
two  staff-officers  were  writing. 

This  was  all  which  I  noticed  at  the 
moment,  in  my  confusion. 

Just  after  we  entered,  the  marshal 
turned  round ;  I  saw  that  he  had  the 
good  face  of  an  old  Lorraine  peasant. 
He  was  a  tall,  powerful  man,  with  a 
grayish  head  ;  he  was  about  fifty  years 
old,  and  seemed  terribly  heavy  for  his 
age. 

“  Marshal,  here’s  our  man  !  ”  said  Zim¬ 
mer.  “  He  is  one  of  my  old  schoolmates, 
Samuel  Moses,  a  first-rate  fellow,  who 
has  traversed  the  country  these  thirty 


years,  and  knows  every  village  in  Al- 
s.uia  and  Lorraine.” 

The  marshal  looked  at  me  a  few  steps 
off.  I  held  my  hat  in  my  hand  in  great 
fear.  After  looking  at  me  a  couple  of 
seconds,  he  took  the  paper  which  one  of 
the  secretaries  handed  him,  read  and 
signed  it,  then  turned  back  to  me  : 

“  Well,  my  good  man,”  said  he,  “  what 
do  they  say  about  the  last  campaign  ? 
What  do  the  people  in  your  village  think 
about  it?” 

On  hearing  him  call  me  ‘my  good 
man,’  I  took  courage,  and  answered  ‘  that 
the  typhus  had  made  bad  work,  but  the 
people  were  n  it  disheartened,  because 
they  knew  that  the  Emperor  with  his 
army  was  always  at  hand.’ 

And  when  he  said  abruptly:  “Yes! 
But  will  they  defend  themselves?”  I 
answered  :  “  The  Alsati.ans  and  the  Lor¬ 
raines  are  people  who  will  defend  them¬ 
selves  till  death,  because  they  love  their 
Emperor,  and  they  would  all  be  will¬ 
ing  to  die  for  him  !  ” 

I  said  th.at  by  w'ay  of  caution  ;  but  he 
could  plainly  see  in  my  fiice  that  I  was 
no  fighting  man,  for  he  smiled  good-hu- 
moredly,  and  said  :  “  That  will  do,  com¬ 
mander,  that  is  enough !  ” 

The  secretaries  had  kept  on  writing. 
Zimmer  made  a  sign  to  me,  and  we 
went  out  together.  When  we  were  out¬ 
side  he  called  out: 

“Good-bjr,  Moses,  good-by!  ” 

The  sentinels  let  me  pass,  and  still 
trembling,  I  continued  my  journey. 

I  soon  came  to  the  little  door  of  Ba¬ 
ruch’s  house  at  the  end  of  the  lane  of 
the  cardinal’s  old  stables,  where  I  knock¬ 
ed  for  some  time. 

It  was  pitch  dark. 

What  a  joy  it  was,  Fritz,  after  having 
seen  all  these  terrible  things,  to  come  to 
the  place  where  those  I  loved  were  rest¬ 
ing  !  How  softly  my  heart  beat,  and 
how  I  pitied  all  that  power  and  glory 
which  make  so  many  people  miserable  ! 

After  a  moment  I  heard  my  son-in-law 
enter  the  alley  and  open  the  door.  Ba¬ 
ruch  and  Zeffen  had  long  since  ceased 
expecting  me.  , 

“  Is  it  you,  my  father  ?  ”  asked  B.aruch. 

“  Yes,  my  son,- it  is  I.  I  ara  late.  I 
have  been  hindered.” 

“  Come  !  ”  said  he. 

And  we  entered  the  little  alley,  and 
then  into  the  chamber  where  Zeffen, 
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my  daughter,  lay,  pale  and  happy,  upon 
her  bed. 

She  had*  already  recognized  my  voice. 
As  for  me,  my  heart  beat  with  pleasure ; 
I  could  not  speak ;  and  I  embraced  my 
daughter,  while  I  looked  around  to  find 
the  little  one.  Zefien  held  it  in  her 
arms  under  the  coverlet. 

“There  he  is!”  she  said. 

Then  she  showed  him  to  me  in  his 
swaddling-clothes.  I  saw  at  once  that 
he  w'as  plump  and  healthy,  with  his  little 
Inmds  closed  tight,  and  1  exclaimed  : 

“Baruch,  this  is  Esdras,  my  father! 
Let  him  be  welcome !  ” 

I  wanted  to  see  him  wdthont  his 
clothes,  so  I  undressed  him.  It  was  warm 
in  the  little  room  from  the  lamp  with 
seven  burners.  TrenibUngly  I  undressed 
him  ;  he  did  not  cry,  and  my  daughter’s 
while  hands  assisted  me : 

“  Wait,  my  father,  wjiit !  ”  said  she. 

My  son-in-law  looked  on  behind  me. 
We  all  had  tears  in  our  eyes. 

At  last  1  had  him  all  undressed ;  he 
was  rosy,  and  his  large  head  tossed 
about,  sleeping  the  sleep  of  centurie.s. 
Then  I  lifted  him  above  my  head ;  I 
looked  at  his  round  thighs  all  in  creases, 
at  his  little  drawn-np  feet,  his  broad  chest 
and  plump  back,  and  I  should  have  liked 
to  dance  like  David  before  the  ark ;  I 
should  have  liked  to  chant :  “  Praise  the 
Lord!  Praise  Him  ye  servants  of  the 
Lord !  Praise  the  name  of  the  Lord ! 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  from 
this  time  forth  and  forever  more!  From 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  unto  the  going 
down  of  the  same,  the  Lord’s  name  is  to 
be  praised !  The  Lord  is  high  above  all 
nations,  and  his  glory  above  the  heav¬ 
ens!  Who  is  like  unto  the  Lord  our 
God,  who  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the 
dust,  who  maketh  the  barren  woman  to 
keep  house,  and  to  be  a  joyful  mother 
of  children  ?  Praise  ye  the  Lord !  ” 

Yes,  I  should  have  liked  to  chant  this, 
but  all  that  I  could  say  was :  “  He  is  a 
fine,  perfect  child!  He  is  going  to  live  ! 
He  will  be  the  blessing  of  our  race  and 
the  joy  of  our  old  age !  ” 

And  I  blessed  them  all. 

Then,  giving  him  back  to  his  mother 
to  be  covered,  I  went  to  embrace  the 
other,  who  wa«  sound  asleep  in  his 
cradle. 

We  remained  there  together  a  long 
time,  to  see  each  other,  in  this  joy.  With¬ 


out,  horses  were  pas.sing,' soldiers  calling, 
carriages  rolling  by.  Here  all  was  quiet : 
the  mother  nursed  her  infant. 

Ah !  Fritz,  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and 
these  far-off  things  are  always  before  me, 
as  at  the  first ;  my  heart  always  beats  in 
recalling  them,  and  I  thank  God  for  his 
great  goodness, — 1  thank  Him.  He  has 
loaded  me  with  years,  he  has  permitted 
me  to  see  the  third  generation,  and  I  am 
not  weary  of  life:  I  should  like  to  liv'e 
on  and  see  the  fourth  and  the  fifth — His 
will  be  done! 

I  should  have  liked  to  tell  of  what  had 
just  happened  to  me  at  the  Hotel  du 
Soleil,  but  everything  was  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  my  joy ;  only  after 
I  had  left  the  chamber,  while  I  was  tak¬ 
ing  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  drinking  a 
glass  of  wine  in  the  side  hall,  so  as  to  let 
Zefien  sleep,  I  related  the  adventure 
to  Baruch,  who  was  greatly  surprised. 

“  Listen,  my  son,”  said  I,  “  this  man 
asked  me  if  we  want  to  defend  ourselves. 
That  shows  that  the  allies  are  following 
our  armies,  that  they  are  marching  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands,  and  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  hindered  from  entering  Fr.ance. 
So  you  see  that,  in  the  midst  of  our  joy, 
there  is  danger  of  terrible  evils;  you 
see  that  all  the  harm  which  we  have 
done  to  others  for  these  last  ten 
years  may  return  upon  us.  I  be¬ 
lieve  so.  God  grant  that  I  may  be  mis¬ 
taken  !  ” 

After  this  we  went  to  bed.  It  was 
eleven  o’clock,  and  the  tumult  without 
still  continued. 

II. 

Early  the  next  morning,  after  break¬ 
fast,  I  took  my  cane  to  return  to  Phals- 
burg.  ZefiTen  and  Baruch  wanted  to 
keep  me  longer,  but  I  said  : 

“  You  do  not  think  of  your  mother, 
who  is  expecting  me.  She  does  not 
keep  still  a  minute ;  she  keeps  going  up¬ 
stairs  and  down,  .and  looking  ont  of  the 
window.  No;  I  must  go.  Sorlc  must 
not  be  uneasy  while  we  are  comfort¬ 
able.” 

Zefien  said  no  more,  and  filled  my 
ockets  with  plums  and  nuts  for  her 
rother  S&fel.  I  embraced  them  again, 
the  little  ones  and  the  big ;  then  Baruch 
led  me  far  back  of  the  gai-dens,  to  the 
pl.ace  where  the  roads  to  Schlittenbach 
and  Lutzelburg  divide. 
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The  troops  had  all  left,  only  strag¬ 
glers  and  the  sick  remaining.  But  we 
could  still  see  the  line  of  carts  in  the 
distance,  on  the  hill,  and  hands  of  day- 
laborers  who  had  been  set  to  work  dig¬ 
ging  ditches  back  of  the  road. 

The  very  thought  of  passing  that  way 
disturbed  me.  I  shook  hands  with  Ba¬ 
ruch  at  this  fork  of  the  road,  promising 
to  come  again  with  the  grandmpther'  to 
the  circumcision,  and  then  took  the  val¬ 
ley  road,  which  leads  through  the  woods 
to  Zorn. 

This  path  was  full  of  dead  leaves,  and 
for  two  houre  I  walked  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  thinking  at  times  of  the  Hotel 
du  Soleil,  of  Zimmer,  of  Marshal  Vic¬ 
tor,  whom  I  seemed  to  see  again,  with 
his  tall  figure,  his  square  shoulders,  his 
gray  head,  and  coat  covered  with  em¬ 
broidery.  Sometimes  I  pictured  to  my¬ 
self  Zeffen’s  chamber,  the  little  babe 
and  its  mother;  then  the  war  which 
threatened  us — that  mass  of  enemies 
advancing  from  every  side  ! 

Several  times  I  stopped  in  the  midst 
of  these  valleys,  sloping  into  each  other 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  all  covered 
with  firs,  oaks,  and  beeches,  and  I  said 
to  myself: 

“  Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  the  Prus¬ 
sians,  Austrians,  and  Russians  will  soon 
pass  along  here !  ” 

But  there  was  comfort  in  this  thought ; 
“  Moses,  your  two  boys,  Itzig  and  Fro- 
mel,  are  in  America  far  from  the  reacli 
of  cannon ;  they  are  there  with  their 

f>acks  on  their  shoulders,  going  from  vil- 
age  to  village  without  danger.  And 
your  daughter  Zeffen,  too,  may  sleep  in 
quiet ;  Baruch  has  two  fine  children,  and 
will  have  another  every  year  w'hile  the 
war  lasts.  He  will  sell  leather  to  make 
bags  and  shoes  for  those  w'ho  have  to 
go,  but,  for  his  part,  he  will  stay  at 
home.” 

I  smiled  as  I  thought  that  I  was  too 
old  to  be  conscripted,  that  I  was  a  gray- 
head,  and  the  conscriptors  could  have 
none  of  us.  Yes;  I  smiled  as  I  saw 
that  I  had  acted  very  wisely  in  every¬ 
thing,  and  that  the  Lord  had,  as  it 
were,  cleared  my  path. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction,  Fritz,  to  see 
that  everything  is  working  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage. 

In  the  midst  of  these  thoughts,  I  came 
quietly  to  Lutzelburg,  and  I  went  to 


Brestel’s  at  the  Swan  Hotel  to  take  a 
cup  of  coffee. 

There  I  found  Bernard,  the«oap  mer¬ 
chant,  whom  you  do  not  know — a  little 
man,  bald  to  the  very  nape  of  the  neck, 
with  great  wens  on  his  head— and  Dona- 
dieu,  the  Harberg  forest-keeper.  One 
had  laid  his  hod  and  the  other  his  gun 
against  the  wall,  and  they  ivere  empty¬ 
ing  a  bottle  of  wine  between  them. 
Brest  el  was  helping. 

“Hal  it  is  Moses,”  exclaimed  Ber¬ 
nard.  “  \\  here  the  devil  dost  thou 
come  from,  so  early  in  the  morning  ?  ” 

Christians  in  those  days  were  in  the 
h.abit  of  <AoM-ing  the  Jews — even  the 
old  men.  I  answered  that  I  had  come 
from  Saverne,  by  the  valley. 

“  Ah  !  thou  hast  seen  the  wounded,” 
said  the  keeper.  “  What  thinkest  thou 
of  that,  Moses?” 

“  I  have  seen  them,”  I  replied  sadly,  “I 
saw  them  last  evening.  It  is  dre.adful  I  ” 

“Yes,  it  is;  everybody  has  gone  up 
there  to-day,  because  old  Gredal  of 
Qnatre-Vents  found  his  nephew  under 
a  cart — Joseph  Bertha,  tlie  little  lame 
watchmaker  who  worked  last  year  with 
father  Goulden ;  so  the  people  from 
Dagsberg,  Iloupe,  and  Garburg,  expect 
to  find  their  brothers,  or  sons,  or  cousins 
in  the  heap.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  compas¬ 
sionately. 

“These  things  are  dreadful,”  said 
Brestel, “but  they  must  come.  There 
has  been  no  business  these  two  years; 
I  have  back  here,  in  my  court,  three 
thousand  pounds’  worth  of  planks  and 
timber.  That  would  formerly  have 
lasted  me  for  six  weeks  or  two  months ; 
but  now  it  is  all  rotting  on  the  spot ; 
nobody  wants  it  on  the  Sarre,  nobody 
wants  it  in  Alsatia,  nobody  orders  any¬ 
thing  or  buys  anything.  It  is  just  so 
with  the  hotel.  Nobody  has  a  sous  ; 
everybcaly  stays  at  home,  thankful  if 
they  have  potatoes  to  cat  and  cold 
water  to  drink.  Meanwhile  my  wine 
and  beer  turn  sour  in  the  cellar,  and  are 
covered  with  mildew.  And  all  that 
does  not  keep  off  the  duties ;  you  must 
pay,  or  the  Hussars  will  be  upon  you.” 

“  Yes,”  cried  Bernard,  “  it  is  the  same 
thing  everywhere.  But  what  is  it  to 
the  Emperor  whether  planks  and  soap 
sell  or  not,  provided  the  contributions 
come  in  and  the  conscripts  arrive  ?” 
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Donadieu  perceived  that  his  comrade 
had  taken  a  glass  too  much ;  lie  rose, 
put  back  his  giin  into  his  shoulder-belt, 
and  went  out,  calling  to  us. 

“  Good-by  to  you  all,  good-by !  We 
will  talk  about  that  another  time.” 

A  few  minutes  afterward,  I  paid  for  my 
cup  of  coffee,  and  followed  his  example. 

I  had  the  same  thoughts  as  Brestel 
and  Bernard ;  I  saw  that  my  trade  in 
iron  and  old  clothes  was  at  an  end ;  and 
as  I  went  up  the  Barracks’  hill  I  thought, 
“Try  to  find  something  else,  Moses. 
Everything  is  at  a  stand-still.  But  one 
cannot  use  up  his  money  to  the  last  far¬ 
thing.  I  must  turn  to  something  else — I 
must  find  an  article  which  is  always  sale¬ 
able.  But  what  is  always  saleable? 
Every  trade  has  its  day,  and  then  it 
comes  to  an  end.” 

While  thus  meditating,  I  passed  the 
barracks  of  the  Oak  Forest.  I  was  on 
the  plateau  from  which  I  could  see  the 
glacis,  the  line  of  ramparts,  and  the  bas¬ 
tions,  when  the  firing  of  a  cannon  gave 
notice  that  the  marshal  was  leaving  the 
place.  At  the  same  time  I  saw  at  the 
left,  in  the  direction  of  Mittelbronn,  the 
line  of  sabres  flashing  like  lightning  in 
the  distance  among  the  poplars  of  the 
highway.  The  trees  were  leafless,  and 
I  could  see,  too,  the  carriage  and  pos¬ 
tilions  passing  like  the  wind  through 
the  plumes  and  colbacs. 

The  cannon  pealed,  second  after  sec¬ 
ond  ;  the  mountains  gave  back  peal  after 
peal,  from  the  depths  of  their  valleys; 
and  as  for  myself,  I  was  quite  carried 
away  by  the  thought  of  having  seen 
this  man  the  day  before ;  it  seemed  like 
a  dream. 

Then,  about  ten  o’clock,  I  passed  the 
bridge  of  the  French  gate.  The  last 
cannon  sounded  upon  the  bastion  of  the 
powder-house ;  the  crowd  of  men,  wom¬ 
en,  and  children  descended  the  ram¬ 
parts,  as  if  it  were  a  festival;  they 
Knew  nothing,  thought  of  nothing, 
while  cries  of  “Vive  I’Einpereur !  ”  rose 
in  every  street. 

I  passed  through  the  crowd,  well  pleas¬ 
ed  at  bringing  goo*d  news  to  my  wife ; 
and  I  was  murmuring  to  myself  before¬ 
hand,  “The  little  one  is  doing  well, 
Sorle  1”  when,  at  the  corner  of  the  market, 
I  saw  her  atourdoor.  I  raised  my  cane 
at  once,  with  a  smile,  as  much  as  to  say 
“  Baruch  is  safe — we  may  laugh  1  ” 
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She  understood  me,  and  went  in  at 
once;  but  I  overtook  her  on  the  stairs, 
and  embraced  her,  saying  : 

“  It  is  a  good,  hearty  little  fellow — 
there !  Such  a  baby — so  round  and  rosy ! 
And  Zeffen  is  doing  well.  Baruch 
wished  me  to  embrace  you  for  him. 
But  where  is  Safel  ?  ” 

“Under  the  market,  selling.” 

“  Ah,  good  !  ” 

We  went  into  our  room.  I  sat  down 
and  began  to  praise  Zeffen’s  baby. 
Sorle  listened  with  delight,  looking  at 
me  with  her  great,  black  eyes,  and  wip¬ 
ing  my  forehead,  for  I  had  walked  fast, 
and  could  hardly  breathe. 

And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  our  S&fel 
came  in.  I  had  not  time  to  turn  my 
head  before  he  was  on  my  knees,  with 
his  hands  in  my  pockets.  The  child 
knew  that  his  sister  Zeffen  never  forgot 
him;  and  Sorle,  too,  liked  to  bite  an 
apple. 

You  see,  Fritz,  when  I  think  of  these 
things,  everything  comes  back  to  me ; 
I  could  talk  to  you  about  it  forever. 

It  was  Friday,  the  day  before  the 
Sabbath;  the  Sehabbes-Gole*  was  to 
come  in  the  afternoon.  While  we  were 
still  alone  at  dinner,  and  I  related  for 
the  fifth  and  sixth  time  how  Zimmer 
had  recognized  me,  how  he  had  taken 
me  into  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Bellune,  my  wife  told  me  that  the  mar¬ 
shal  had  made  the  tour  of  our  ramparte 
on  horseback,  with  his  staff-oflScers; 
that  he  had  examined  the  advanced 
works,  the  bastions,  the  glacis,  and  that 
he  h.ad  said,  as  he  went  down  the  college 
street,  that  the  place  would  hold  out  for 
eighteen  days,  and  that  it  must  be  forti¬ 
fied  immediately. 

I  remembered  at  once  that  he  had  ask> 
ed  me  if  we  wished  to  defend  ourselves, 
and  I  exclaimed :  “  He  is  sure  that  the 
enemy  is  coming ;  if  he  puts  cannon 
upon  the  ramparts,  it  is  because  there 
will  be  need  of  them.  It  is  not  natural 
to  make  preparations  which  are  not  to 
be  used.  And,  if  the  allies  come,  the 
gates  will  be  shut.  What  will  become 
of  us  without  our  business  ?  The  coun¬ 
try  people  can  neither  go  in  nor  out,  and 
what  will  become  of  us  ?  ” 


*  Woman,  not  Israelite,  who  on  Saturday  per¬ 
forms  in  every  Jewisli  household  the  labors  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  law  of  Moses. 
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Then  Sorle  showed  her  good  sense, 
for  she  said : 

“  I  have  already  thought  about  this, 
Moses ;  it  is  only  the  peasants  who  buy 
iron,  old  shoes,  and  our  other  things. 
We  must  undertake  a  city  business,  lor 
all  classes — a  business  which  will  oblige 
citizens,  soldiers,  and  workmen  to  buy 
of  us.  That  is  what  we  must  do.” 

I  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  S&fel, 
with  his  elbow  on  the  table,  was  also 
listening. 

“  It  is  all  very  well,  Sorl6,”  I  replied, 
“  but  what  business  is  there  which  will 
oblige  citizens,  soldiers,  everybody  to 
buy  of  us — what  business  is  there  ?  ” 

“  Listen,”  said  she ;  “  if  the  g.ates  are 
shut  and  the  country  people  cannot 
enter,  there  will  be  no  eggs,  butler, 
fish,  or  anything  in  the  martet.  Peo¬ 
ple  wall  have  to  live  on  salt  meats  and 
dried  vegetables,  flour,  and  all  kinds  of 
reserved  articles.  Those  who  have 
ought  up  these  can  sell  them  at  their 
own  price ;  they  will  grow  rich.” 

As  I  listened  I  was  struck  with  aston¬ 
ishment. 

“  Ah,  Sorle  !  Sorle  !  ”  I  exclaimed, 
“  for  thirty  years  you  have  been  my  com¬ 
fort.  Yes,  you  have  crowned  me  with 
all  sorts  of  blessings,  and  I  have  said  a 
hundred  times,  ‘  A  good  wife  is  a  dia¬ 
mond  of  pure  w'ater,  and  without  flaw.  A 
good  wife  is  a  rich  treasure  tor  her  hus¬ 
band.’  1  have  repeated  it  a  hundred  times. 
But  now  I  know  still  better  w’hat  yon  are 
worth,  and  esteem  you  still  more  highly.” 

The  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  I 
acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  this  ad¬ 
vice.  At  length  I  said  : 

Sorle,  meat,  and  flour,  and  every¬ 
thing  which  can  be  kept,  are  already  in 
the  storehouses,  and  the  soldiers  will 
not  need  such  things  for  a  long  time, 
because  their  officers  wall  have  provided 
them.  But  what  will  be  wanted  is 
brandy,  which  men  must  have  to  mas¬ 
sacre  and  exterminate  each  other  in  w'ar, 
and  brandy  we  will  buy!  We  wall  have 
plenty  of  it  in  our  cellar,  we  will  sell  it, 
and  nobody  else  wall  have  it.  That  is 
my  idea !  ” 

“  It  is  a  good  idea,  Moses !  ”  said  she  ; 
“  your  reasons  are  good  ;  I  approve  of 
them.” 

“  Then  I  will  write,”  said  I,  “  and  we 
will  invest  everything  in  spirits  of  wine. 
We  will  add  water  ourselves,  in  propor- 
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tion  as  people  wish  to  pay  for  it.  In 
this  way  the  freight  will  be  less  than  if 
it  were  brandy,  for  we  shall  not  h.ave  to 
pay  for  the  transportation  of  the  water, 
which  we  have  here.” 

“  That  is  well,  Moses,”  she  said. 

And  we  agreed. 

Then  I  said  to  Sdfel ; 

“  You  must  not  speak  of  this  to  any 
one.” 

She  answered  for  him  : 

“  There’s  no  need  of  telling  him  that, 
Moses.  Sifel  knows  very  well  that  this 
is  between  ourselves,  and  that  our  well¬ 
being  depends  upon  it.” 

The  child  wished  for  a  long  time  to 
say  to  me,  “  You  must  not  speak  of  this 
to  any  one.”  He  w'as  already  full  of 
good  sense,  and  said  to  himself : 

“  So  my  father  thinks  I  am  an  idiot.” 

This  tiiought  humili.nted  him.  Some 
years  after  w’ard  he  told  me  of  it,  and  I 
perceived  that  I  had  been  wrong. 

Everybody  has  his  notions.  Children 
should  not  be  humiliated  in  theirs,  but 
rather  upheld  by  their  parents. 

HI. 

So  I  wrote  to  P6zenas.  This  is  a 
southern  city,  rich  in  wools,  wines, 
and  brandies.  The  price  of  brandies  at 
P^zenas  controls  that  of  all  Europe. 
A  trading  man  ought  to  know  that,  and 
I  knew  it,  because  I  had  always  liked 
to  read  the  list  of  prices  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  I  sent  to  M.  Quataya,  at  P6ze- 
nas,  for  a  dozen  pipes  of  spirits  of  wine. 
I  c.alculated  that,  after  paying  the 
freight,  a  pipe  would  cost  me  a  thousand 
francs,  delivered  in  my  cellar. 

As  I  had  sold  no  iron  for  a  year,  I 
disposed  of  my  merchandise  without 
asking  anything  for  it ;  the  payment  of 
the  twelve  thousand  francs  did  not 
trouble  me.  Only,  Fritz,  those  twelve 
thousand  fnancs  were  half  my  fortune, 
and  you  may  suppose  that  it  required 
some  courage  to  risk  in  one  venture  the 
gains  of  fifteen  years. 

As  soon  as  my  letter  was  gone,  I 
wished  I  could  bring  it  back,  but  it 
was  too  late.  I  kept  a  good  face  be¬ 
fore  my  wife,  and  said,  “  It  will  all  do 
well !  We  shall  gain  double,  triple,  etc.” 

She,  too,  kept  a  good  face,  but  we 
both  had  misgivings;  and  dui'ing  the 
six  weeks  necessary  for  the  receipt  of 
the  acknowledgment  and  acceptance  of 
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order,  the  invoice  and  the  spirits 
ot  wine,  every  night  I  lay  awake,  think¬ 
ing,  “  Moses,  you  liave  lost  everything ! 
You  are  ruined  from  top  to  toe!  ” 

The  cold  sweat  covered  my  body. 
However,  if  any  one  had  come  to  me 
and  said,  “Be  easy,  Moses,  I  will  re¬ 
lieve  you  of  this  business,”  I  should  have 
refused,  because  my  hope  of  gain  was 
as  great  as  my  fear  of  loss.  And  by 
this  you  may  know  who  are  the  true 
merchants,  the  true  generals,  and  all 
who  accomplish  anything.  Others  are 
but  machines  for  selling  tobacco,  for  fill¬ 
ing  glasses,  or  firing  guns. 

It  all  comes  to  the  same  thing.  One 
man’s  glory  is  as  great  as  another’s. 
This  is  why,  when  we  speak  of  Auster- 
litz,  Jena,  or  Wagram,  it  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  Jean  Claude  or  Jean  Nicholas, 
but  of  Napoleon  alone  ;  he  alone  risked 
everything,  the  others  risked  only  being 
killed. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  compare  myself 
with  Napoleon,  but  the  buying  of  these 
twelve  pipes  of  spirits  of  wine  was  my 
battle  of  Austerlitz. 

And  when  I  think  that,  on  reaching 
Paris,  Napoleon  had  demanded  four 
hundred  and  forty  millions  of  money, 
and  six  hundred  thousand  men!  and 
that  then  everybody,  understanding 
that  we  were  threatened  with  an  inva¬ 
sion,  undertook  to  sell  and  to  make 
money  at  any  cosf,  while  I  bought,  un- 
ham))ered  by  the  example  of  others, 
— when  I  think  of  this,  1  am  proud  of  it 
still  and  take  courage. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  disquie¬ 
tudes  that  the  day  for  the  circumcision 
of  little  Esdras  arrived.  My  daughter 
Zeffen  had  recovered,  and  Baruch  had 
written  to  us  not  to  trouble  ourselves, 
for  they  would  come  to  Phalsburg. 

My  wife  then  hastened  to  prepare  the 
meats  and  cakes  for  the  festival :  the 
hie-kougd,  the  Aaman,  and  the  schlach- 
moness,  which  are  great  delicacies. 

On  my  part,  I  had  tested  my  best 
wine  for  the  old  Rabbi  Heymann,  and  I 
had  invited  my  friends,  Leiser  of  Mit- 
telbronn  and  his  wife  Bo(in6,  Senterl6 
Hirsch,  and  Professor  Burguet.  Burguet 
was  not  a  Jew,  but  he  was  worthy  of 
being  one  on  account  of  his  genius  and 
extraordinary  talents. 

When  a  speech  was  wanted  in  the 
Emperor’s  progress,  Burguet  made  it; 


when  songs  were  needed  for  a  national 
festival,  Burguet  composed  them  in  a 
breath ;  when  a  young  candidate  for  law 
or  medicine  was  perjdexed  in  writing  his 
thesis,  he  went  to  Burguet,  who  wrote 
it  for  him,  whether  in  French  or  Latin  ; 
when  fathers  and  mothers  w'ere  to  be 
moved  to  tears  at  the  distribution  of 
school  prizes,  Burguet  was  the  man  to 
do  it ;  he  took  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
and  read  them  a  discourse  on  the 
spot,  such  as  nobody  else  could  have 
written  in  ten  years;  when  a  petition 
was  to  be  made  to  the  Emperor  or  pre¬ 
fect,  Burguet  was  the  first  man  thought 
of;  and  when  Burguet  took  the  trouble 
to  defend  a  deserter  before  the  court- 
martial  at  the  mayoralty,  the  deserter, 
instead  of  being  shot  on  the  bastion  of 
the  barracks,  was  pardoned. 

After  all  this,  Burguet  would  return 
and  take  his  part  in  picket  with  the  little 
Jew,  Solomon,  at  w’hich  he  always  lost; 
and  people  troubled  themselves  no  more 
about  him. 

I  have  often  thought  that  Burguet  must 
have  greatly  despised  those  to  whom  he 
took  off  his  hat.  Yes,  to  see  the  fellows 
putting  on  important  airs  because  they 
Avere  rural  guard  or  secretary  of  the 
mayoralty,  must  have  made  a  man  like 
him  laugli  in  his  sleeve.  But  he  never 
told  me  so ;  he  knew  the  ways  of  the 
world  too  well. 

He  was  an  old  constitutional  priest,  a 
tall  man,  with  a  noble  figure  and  very 
fine  voice ;  the  very  tones  of  it  would 
move  you  in  spite  of  yourself  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  he  did  not  take  care  of  his 
own  interests  ;  he  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  first  comer.  How  many  times  I 
have  said  to  him  : 

“  Burguet,  in  heaven’s  name,  don’t  get 
mixed  up  with  thieves !  Burguet,  don’t 
let  yourself  be  robbed  by  simpletons  I 
Trust  me  about  your  college  expenses. 
When  anybody  comes  to  impose  uf»on 
you  I  will  be  on  the  spot ;  I  will  verify 
the  notes,  and  give  you  account  of 
them.” 

But  he  did  not  think  of  the  future, 
and  lived  very  carelessly. 

I  had  thus  invited  all  my  old  friends 
for  the  moniing  of  the  twenty-fourth  of 
November,  and  they  all  came  to  the 
festival. 

The  father  and  mother,  with  the  little 
infant,  and  its  godfather  and  godmother, 
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came  early,  in  a  large  carriage.  By 
eleven  the  ceremony  had  taken  place  in 
our  synagogue,  and  we  all,  in  great  joy 
and  satisfaction,  for  the  child  had  not 
uttered  a  cry,  returned  together  to  my 
house,  which  had  been  made  ready  be¬ 
forehand — the  large  table  on  the  first 
floor,  the  meats  in  their  pewter  dishes, 
the  fruits  in  their  baskets — and  we  had 
begun  in  great  glee  to  celebrate  the 
happy  day. 

The  old  Rabbi  Heymann,  Leiser,  and 
Burguet  sat  at  my  right,  my  little  Safel, 
Hirach,  and  Baruch  at  my  left,  and  the 
women,  Sorle,  Zeflfen,  J6tel4,  and 
Bofin4,  facing  us  on  the  other  side,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  command  of  the  Lord, 
that  men  and  women  should  be  separate 
at  festivities. 

Burguet,  with  his  white  cravat,  his 
handsome  maroon  coat  and  his  ruffled 
shirt,  complimented  me.  He  made  a 
speech,  raising  his  voice  and.  making 
grand,  noble  gestures  like  a  man  of  ge¬ 
nius — telling  of  the  ancient  customs  of 
our  nation,  of  our  religious  ceremonies, 
of  Pae^ach  (the  feast  of  Passoverl,  of 
Roschhasckannah  (the  New  Year),  of 
Kippour  (the  day  of  expiation),  like  a 
true  led  (Jew),  thinking  our  religion 
very  beautiful  and  glorifying  the  genius 
of  Moses. 

He  knew  the  Lochene  Koldech 
(Chaldaic)  as  well  as  a  bal-kebole  (cab- 
mistic  doctor). 

The  Saveme  people  turned  to  their 
neighbors  and  asked  in  a  whisper : 

“Pray,  who  is  this  man  who  speaks 
with  authority,  and  says  such  fine 
things?  Is  he  a  rabbi?  Is  he  aschamess 
(Jewish  beadle)  ?  or  is  he  the  pamess 
(civil  head)  of  your  community  ?  ” 

And  when  they  learned  that  he  was  ’ 
not  one  of  us,  ;they  were  astonished. 
The  old  Rabbi  Heymann  alone  was  able 
to  answer  him,  and  they  agreed  on  all 
points,  like  learned  men  talking  of 
familiar  things,  and  respecting  their 
own  science. 

Behind  us,  on  its  grandmother’s  bed, 
inside  of  the  curtains,  slept  our  little 
Esdras,  with  his  sweet  face  and  little 
clenched  hands — slept  so  soundly,  that 
neither  our  shouts  of  laughter,  nor  the 
talking,  nor  the  sound  of  the  glasses  coiild 
wake  him.  Sometimes  one,  sometimes 
another,  went  to  look  at  him,  and  every¬ 
body  said : 


“What  a  beautiful  child!  He  lookt 
like  his  grandfather  Moses!  ” 

That  pleased  me,  of  course ;  and  I 
would  go  and  look  at  him,  bending  ovei 
him  for  a  long  while,  and  finding  a  still 
stronger  resemblance  to  my  father. 

At  the  third  hour,  the  meats  having 
been  removed  and  the  delicacies  spread 
upon  the  table,  as  we  came  to  tl« 
dessert,  I  went  down  to  find  a  bottle  of 
better  wine,  an  old  bottle  of  Rousillon 
which  I  dug  out  from  under  the  others, 
all  covered  w'ith  dust  and  cobwebs.  I 
took  it  up  carefully  and  placed  it  among 
the  flowers  on  the  table,  saying : 

“You  thought  the  other  wine  very 
good  ;  what  will  you  say  to  this  ?  ” 

Then  Burguet  smiled,  for  old  wine 
was  his  special  delight ;  he  stretched  up 
his  hand  and  exclaimed : 

“Oh!  noble  wine,  the  consoler,  the 
repairer,  and  the  benefactor  of  poor  men 
in  this  vale  of  misery !  Oh,  venerable 
bottle,  you  bear  all  the  signs  of  old  no- 
bility!’’ 

He  said  this  with  his  mouth  full,  and 
everybody  laughed. 

I  asked  Sorle  to  bring  the  corkscrew. 

As  she  was  rising,  suddenly  trumpets 
sounded  without,  and  we  all  listened, 
and  asked,  “  Wliat  is  that  ?  ” 

At  the  same  time  the  sound  of  a  great 
many  horses’  steps  came  up  the  street, 
and  the  earth  and  the  houses  trembled 
under  an  enormous  W'eight. 

Everybody  sprang  up,  throwing  down 
their  napkins  and  rushing  to  the  win¬ 
dows. 

And  from  the  French  gate  to  the  lit¬ 
tle  square  we  saw  trains  of  artillery¬ 
men  advancing,  with  their  great  shakos 
covered  with  oil-cloth,  and  their  saddles 
in  sheepskins,  and  dragging  wagons 
loaded  with  balls,  how’itzers,  and  spades. 

Imagine,  Fritz,  my  thoughts  at  that 
moment! 

“This  is  war,  my  friends!  ”  said  Bur- 
^uet.  “  This  is  war !  It  approaches  us. 
It  is  coming !  Our  turn  has  come,  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years  1  ” 

I  stood  leaning  down  with  my  hand 
on  the  stone,  and  thought : 

“  Now  the  enemy  cannot  delay  com¬ 
ing.  These  are  sent  to  fortify  the  place. 
And  what  if  the  Allies  surround  us  before 
I  have  received  my  spirits  of  wine? 
What  if  the  Austrians  or  Russians  should 
stop  the  wagons  and  seize  them?  1 
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should  have  to  pay  for  it  all  the 
same,  and  I  should  not  have  a  farthing 
left !  ’’ 

I  turned  pale  at  the  thought.  Sorl6 
looked  at  me,  undoubtedly  having  the 
same  fears,  but  she  said  nothing. 

We  stood  there  till  they  all  passed 
by.  The  street  was  full.  Some  old 
soldiers,  Desmarets  the  Egyptian,  Para¬ 
dis  tlie  gunner,  Rolfo,  Faisard  the  sap¬ 
per  of  the  Beresina,  as  he  was  called, 
and  some  others,  cried  “  Vive  I’Empe- 
reur !  ” 

Children  ran  behind  the  wagons,  re¬ 
peating  the  cry,  “Vive  I’Empereur!” 
But  the  greater  number,  with  closed 
lips  and  serious  faces,  looked  on  in  si¬ 
lence. 

When  the  last  carriage  had  turned  the 
Fouqnet  corner,  all  the  crowd  returned 
with  bowed  heads ;  and  we  in  the  room 
looked  at  each  other,  with  no  wish  to 
continue  the  fea.st. 

“  You  are  not  well,  Moses,”  said 
Burguet.  “  What  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

I  was  thinking  of  all  the  evils  which 
were  coming  to  the  city. 

“  Bah  1  don’t  be  afraid,”  he  replied. 
“  We  shall  be  strongly  defended !  And 
then,  God  help  us !  what  can’t  be  cured 
must  be  endured !  Come,  cheer  up ; 
this  old  wine  will  keep  up  our  spirits.” 

We  resumed  our  places.  I  opened 
the  bottle,  and  it  was  as  Burguet  saiil. 
The  old  Rousillon  did  us  good,  and  we 
began  to  laugh. 

Burguet  called  put : 

“  To  the  health  of  the  little  Esdras !  ” 
May  the  Lord  cover  him  with  his  right 
hand  1  ” 

And  the  glasses  clinked.  Some  one 
exclaimed  :  “  May  he  long  rejoice  the 
heaits  of  his  grandfather  Moses  and  his 
grandinother  Sorl6 !  To  their  health !  ” 

We  ended  by  looking  at  everything 
in  rose-color,  and  glorifying  the  Emperor, 
who  was  hastening  to  defend  us,  and 
was  soon  going  to  crush  all  the  beggars 
beyond  the  Rhine. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that,  when  we 
separated  about  five  o’clock,  everybody 
had  become  serious,  and  Burguet  him¬ 
self,  when  he  shook  hands  with  me  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  looked  anxious. 

“We  shall  have  to  send  home  our  pu¬ 
pils,”  said  he,  “  and  we  must  sit  with 
our  arms  folded.” 

The  Saverue  people,  with  Zeffen,  Ba¬ 


ruch,  and  the  children,  got  into  their 
carriage,  and  started  silently  for  home. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  ENGRAVING. 

The  historic  subject  which  we  have 
selected  to  embellish  the  January  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  scene  in  the  court  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth.  It  has  been  admirably  engraved 
for  our  present  number,  by  the  artist, 
Mr.  Ferine.  It  represents  the  Queen 
surrounded  by  her  court  and  attendants. 
Next  to  the  Queen,  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  personage  is  William  Shakespere,  the 
renowned  poet  of  England,  and  the 
world.  He  is  the  central  object.  Most 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  him.  The  Queen 
appears  looking  at  him  and  listening  to 
his  words  with  unusual  interest.  Shake¬ 
spere  is  represented  as  reciting  Macbeth 
to  the  Queen  and  her  court.  The  occa¬ 
sion  is  supposed  to  be  this  :  Shakespere 
had  then  first  written  Macbeth,  and  it 
had  been  performed  in  public.  The  ru¬ 
mor  and  the  impression  had  gone  abroad 
that  some  of  the  language  and  senti¬ 
ments  which  it  contained  were  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  royal  prerogative.  To  sat¬ 
isfy  her  own  mind,  and  the  persons  of 
her  court,  the  Queen  had  summoned 
Shakespere  to  recite  Macbeth  in  her  pres¬ 
ence.  The  court  has  assembled,  and 
Shakespere  seems  standing  before  the 
Queen  and  her  court,  reciting  Macbeth 
to  the  listening  auditors,  somewhat  as 
Dickens  may  be  supposed  to  do  before 
a  Boston  or  a  New  York  audience.  His 
manner  seems  dignified  and  graceful. 
The  Queen  appears  intent  u^on  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  utterances,  as  if  in  earnest 
to  detect  any  sentiments  derogatory  to 
the  crown.  An  expres.sion  of  anxiety 
and  almost  of  alarm  seems  depicted  on 
the  countenances  of  the  court,  lest  Shake¬ 
spere  may  utter  some  language  which 
should  send  him  to  prison  or  the  scaffold. 
Near  the  Queen’s  per.son,  with  one  foot 
on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  stands  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  so  long  the  favorite  of  her 
^lajesty,  now  enjoying  her  smiles,  and 
then  her  indignant  frowns.  He  stands 
girt  with  his  sword,  gazing  sternly  at 
Shakespere,  as  if  ready  to  draw  his  sword 
at  the  bidding  of  his  royal  mistress.  Be¬ 
hind  the  Queen’s  chair  stands  the  broad- 
visaged  and  brave  Admiral  Drake,  so 
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long  the  -  commanaer  of  her  Majesty’s 
fleet.  Next  to  him  stands  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  so  long  in  the  Queen’s  service, 
and  both  appear  watching  the  progress 
of  things,  ready  to  defend  and  protect 
their  royal  mistress.  Other  personages 
are  the  ladies  in  waiting,  attending  on 
the  Queen’s  person,  and  still  others  are 
supposed  to  be  the  various  oflScers  of  the 
court.  The  expression  on  the  Queen’s 
face  seems  to  be,  thus  far,  that  she  does 
not  discover  anything  in  Macbeth  to 
give  ofience,  or  to  require  the  censure 


* 
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of  her  Majesty.  With  this  explanation, 
we  leave  the  reader  to  the  perusal  of 
Macbeth  at  his  convenience,  and  to  form 
his  own  conclusions  of  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter,  with  the  hope  he  will  be  pleased 
with  the  engraving,  if  he  is  not  with 
Macbeth. 

Elizabeth  was  Queen  of  England  forty- 
five  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  sev¬ 
enty,  in  1603.  Shakespere  was  a  few 

{rears  younger  than  the  Queen,  and  out- 
ived  her  thirteen  years,  and  died  in 
1616. 
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A  WOMAN’S  STRATAGEM. 

My  lover  was  the  noblest  man  of  all : 

Of  many  a  noble  soul  in  Padua 
The  bravest  and  the  noblest.  Who  like  him 
Spoke  words  that  fired  the  hearer  when  he  heard — 
Did  deeds  that  wrung  the  praises  from  his  foes, 
Ay,  and  their  envy  too?  For  so  it  chanced. 

Two  factions  tore  the  state  with  mortal  feud. 
Malice,  and  murder.  Not  a  man  went  forth 
But  kept  his  eyes  astrain,  his  hands  alert. 

Bis  poniard  sharply  pointed.  As  for  me 
(Like  poor  Giulietta  of  the  CapuIetsX 
My  lover  was  the  marked  and  special  foe, 

The  hatred  of  the  house  that  gave  me  birth : 

Dear  G4au,  how  they  hated  I  Y.et  by  stealth 
We  kept  a  tryst  or  two.  They  heard  of  it  I 
Trust  me,  in  Padua,  if  a  mouse  creep  forth 
At  midnight,  keep  bis  tryst,  and  tumble  back 
In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  not  a  soul 
Next  day  but  hears  it  in  the  market-place. 

This  roused  their  vengeance,  and  to  make  it  sure 
They  gave  my  hand — confirmed  it  with  an  oath — 
To  Agostino ;  whom  I  knew  right  well 
To  be  both  base  and  treacherous,  loved  of  none. 

Or  man  or  woman.  Thus  the  matter  stood. 

One  day  the  priests  came  to  me,  and  began 
To  argue.  Have  you  never  heard  a  priest 
.\rgue?  Mai'ia,  how  my  flesh  did  creep  I  « 

I  can’t  remember  half  the  things  they  said, 

So  subtly  were  they  spoken  I  but  at  length — 

You  see,  I  am  a  mere  child  still ! — it  seemed 
Almost  a  virtue  to  be  vile :  almost 
A  vice  to  shun  the  villany  they  proposed. 

So,  to  be  brief,  I  lent  myself  at  last 
(They  pledj^d  God’s  favor  for  it  1),  and  agreed 
To  bring  Giovanni  to  a  rendezvous 
That  very  night,  beside  the  palace  walls, 

Under  the  lime-trees.  There — he  being  secure 
(As  not  foreboding  falseness  from  a  soul 
He  had  taken  to  swear  his  oaths  by) — all  the  while 
Three  trusty  witnesses  with  ears  aprick 
In  the  lime-trees — I,  for  my  part,  was  to  draw 
His  plots  and  purpose  from  him,  word  by  word. 

I  undertook  the  business.  Could  I  sUind 

Out  and  refuse  their  bidding — three  such  priests, 


Backed  by  our  Mother  Church  ?  I  laid  my  plan 
Calmly  and  warily. — What’s  that  you  say  ? 

Just  hear  the  rest  of  the  story. — ^  the  hour 
Came  round,  too  quickly;  and  I  took  my  place 
At  the  time  appointed :  Father  Ang;elo 
Perched  slyly  in  an  angle  of  the  wall 
To  watch  us.  Punctual  to  a  fault  he  came. 

Close  muffled  as  I  warned  him,  with  his  face 
Hid  from  their  curious  gaze.  He  cast  his  arms 
About  me,  strained  me  closely,  and— gust  then 
The  moon  peeped  round  the  corner  of  a  cloud. 
And  caught  us — how  I  blush’d  I  He  held  me  tight, 
Spite  of  the  moon,  and  murmured  in  my  ear 
Woi-ds — how  should  I  remember? — lover’s  words, 
That  may  mean  much,  or  nothing.  Do  you  think 
I  marked  them,  with  my  bravoes  overhead, 

Biting  their  sharp  stilettoes  with  their  teeth 
To  keep  the  laughter  in  ?  I  paused  awhile. 

You’ll  say  I  shrunk  to  call  them?  Next  I  drew 
His  ear  down  close  to  hear  me,  and — perhaps — 

It  may  be— once— one  little  kiss ;  you  see 
His  face  just  touched  I  I  scarcely  think  I  kissed  I 
We’ll  say  his  cheek  kissed  me.  And  then  we  spoke 
In  whispers.  Trust  me,  they  had  heard  enough 
Of  love  I  So  then  I  set  me  to  my  task. 

Drew  all  his  secret  from  him,  word  by  word. 

He  pour'd  his  tale  out  as  a  man  that  pours 
llie  best  flask  of  his  cellar  for  his  friend 
To  pledge  him  with  before  they  say  Addio. 

Why  not  J  tve  said  Addio,  for  were  not  these 
The  last  farewells  between  us,  ere  his  soul 
’Scaped  from  my  hands  to  God’s?  I  raised  my 
voice, 

And  spoke  that  they  might  hear  me;  “Is  this  all? 
All — every  word  of  the  story  ?  ’’  Thereupon, 

Sans  ceremony,  down  my  bravoes  dropped, 

Like  three  ripe  peaches  dropping  from  the  wall. 
And  while  his  answer  wither’d  on  his  lips 
(Did  he  suspect  me  false  then  ?) — one,  two,  three. 
They  stabbed  him  I  You  may  fancy  how  I  screamed  1 
They  stabbed  him  twice  again,  to  make  all  sure. 
Then  left  me  with  my  dead.  I  think  one  tear 
Escaped  me— one  was  genuine,  as  I  sate 
Wailing  my  late.  But  up  the  Padre  came. 

And  U)ok  me  to  confession.  “  Is  he  dead  ?  " 

His  voice  unshaken  (us  befits  the  voice 
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Of  one  who  senrcd  his  mistress  —  that’s  the 
Church !). 

“  Ay,  dead,  dead,  dead  I  ”  I  answered  with  a  ^an. 
So  to  coiifessiou.  All  my  lover’s  tale 
I  told  him — plot  and  counterplot — as,  thus 
Giovanni  purposed — thus  Giuseppe  sworo— 

And  tlius  was  Giulio's  counsel.  Tlien  he  stood 
And  ((.'ive  me  absolution ;  and  I  saw 
A  liKht  was  in  his  eyes,  of  triumph  won, 

And  ven^ance  close  at  hand.  But  as  for  me, 

I  think  mine  eye  was  bright — I  know  my  heart 
Laugl)ed  inwardly,  albeit  my  body  shook. 

As  sliook  those  lime-trees  wlien  the  moon  stole  forth 
And  cauglit  us  kissing.  So  I  got  roe  home. 

And  ere  the  quick  sun’s  earliest  beams  had  touched 
Tlie  top  vanes  of  the  churclies,  we  were  safe : 

My  lover  still  the  noblest  man  of  men — 

Giovanni  and  1 1 

You  guess  the  rest  of  the  talo  ? 
Twas  Agostino  that  was  kissing  me 
Under  the  lime-trees.  1  had  spread  my  nets 
Warily,  promising  I  know  not  what 
Sweet  things,  and  luring  him  with  honeyed  lies. 
(Leave  a  woman  alone  for  that  I)  Poor  Ibol, 

I  pitied  him ;  but  what  was  I  to  do  ? 

I  had  but  two  to  choose  from,  so  I  chose 
Giovanni,  and  hold  him  in  Verona’s  walls 
Safe  to  this  day,  uomo  degli  uomini ! 

Lewis  Gerstean. 

— Bentley’s  MUeellany. 


SONG  OP  THE  WIND. 

I  SPORT  at  mom  amid  flowery  beds, 

Tossing  the  leaves  that  the  ripe  rose  sheds ; 
Drying  the  tear  from  the  aster’s  eye ; 

Seeking  the  shade  where  the  violets  lie ; 

Ringing  glad  peals  on  the  heather-bell ; 
Summoning  the  bee  from  his  honey-cell ; 

Kissing  to  ripeness  the  peache’s  cheek ; 

Painting  tlie  apple  with  scarlet  streak ; 

Gathering  the  pearly  drops  of  dew. 

Where  the  timorous  field-mouse  hides  from  view ; 
Nor  caring  to  think,  in  my  merry  play. 

That  flowers  must  witlier,  and  fruits  decay. 

I  wander  afar  on  the  lone  hillsides. 

Mid  the  heather  tufts  where  the  raoorfowl  hides ; 
Where  the  bracken  waves  o’er  its  native  rock, 
And  the  shepherd  follows  his  meek-eyed  flock ; 
Where  the  bunted  stag  to  his  covert  hies, 

And  the  crags  resound  to  the  deerhound’s  cries ; 
Through  the  faint  spray  of  the  rushing  linn. 

And  hold  my  breath  at  the  wild  water’s  din. 

I  roam  afar  at  mine  own  wild  will. 

And  wake  up  the  slumbering  mists  on  the  hill ; 
And  hither  and  thither  in  conscious  glee, 

Like  a  monarch  at  large  so  joyous  and  free. 

I  enter  unbidden  the  ruined  hall, 

Wliere  the  ivy  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall ; 
Where  the  warder’s  horn  hath  ceased  to  wind. 
And  the  dial  hath  the  lustreless  gaze  of  the  blind; 
Where  the  rank  nettle  chokes  the  fortalice  wide. 
And  the  bramble  trails  up  the  buttress-side ; 
Through  the  drear  courtyard,  where  the  foxglove 
blooms, 

And  the  tiiistle  toases  its  downy  plumes ; 

Where  the  young  fox  cowers  on  the  fireless  hearth, 
Tliat  erewhile  resounded  with  gleeful  mirth. 
Wondering  whither  had  passed  the  pride 
Of  lordly  baron  and  noble  bride  I 


I  wander  at  eve  through  the  lone  church-yard— 
No  footfall  save  mine  on  the  silent  sward ; 

1  sigh  as  I  pass  through  the  Held  of  graves,  ’ 
Where  the  willov  bends,  and  the  cypress  waves; 
Wliere  the  brown  leaves  quiver  as  they  fall, 
Telling  that  death  is  the  lot  of  all  I 
Where  the  light  of  the  desolate  home  lien  deep, 
And  hearts  big  with  fame  in  oblivion  sleep;  ‘ 
Where  quenched  are  the  fair,  bright  visions  of  Joy 
The  mother  twined  nmnd  her  dark-03'ed  boy; 

And  life’s  fleeting  pageant  is  over  and  past. 

Like  the  weary  sigli  of  the  Autumn  blast, 

I  have  shaken  old  Ocean’s  heaving  side. 

And  spurned  the  Armada’s  vaunt^  pride ; 

I  shatter  the  straining  must  to  the  deck. 

And  toss  the  fair  ship  to  a  shapeless  wreck. 

When  the  angry  surge  has  been  lulled  to  rest. 

And  the  foam-lwlls  whiten  the  wavelet’s  crest, 

I  softly  float  round  the  shipwrecked  baud. 

And  waft  the  life-freighted  raft  to  land. 

1  carry  the  bout  from  its  destined  way, 

To  succor  the  hopeless  castaway ; 

Then  chant  a  requiem  over  the  brave. 

Unshrouded  who  lie  in  their  ocean-grava 
I  bear  the  thunder-clouds  on  high. 

Nor  quake  at  their  dread  artillery ; 

I  dance  in  glee,  nor  bow  my  head. 

When  the  lambent  lightning-bolt  is  sped. 

I  rush  abroad  in  the  pride  of  my  might. 

And  smite  the  world  with  dark  affright ; 

The  deep-rooted  oak  from  its  bed  have  rent, 

And  laughed  at  man’s  proudest  monument. 

Yet,  waving  the  harebell,  or  tugsing  the  sea, 

I  utter  His  voice  Who  first  set  me  free ; 

And  stay  my  flight  at  His  sovereign  will. 

Whose  voice  of  power  says :  “  Peace,  be  still  I  ” 
— Chambers’s  JoumaL 


A  WISH. 

I  ASK  not  that  my  bed  of  death 

From  bands  of  greedy  heirs  be  free ; 

For  these  besiege  the  latest  breath 
Of  fortune’s  favored  sons,  not  me. 

I  ask  not  each  kind  soul  to  keep 
Tearless,  when  of  my  death  he  hears , 

Let  those  who  will,  if  any,  weep ! 

There  are  worse  plagues  ou  earth  than  tears. 

I  ask  but  that  my  death  may  find 
The  freedom  to  my  life  denied ; 

Ask  but  the  folly  of  mankind 
Then,  then  at  last,  to  quit  my  side. 

Spare  mo  the  whispering,  crowded  room. 

The  friends  who  come,  and  gape,  and  go; 

The  ceremonious  air  of  gloom — 

All,  that  makes  death  a  hideous  show  I 

Nor  bring,  to  see  me  cease  to  live. 

Some  doctor  full  of  phrase  and  fame. 

To  shake  his  sapient  head  and  give 
The  ill  he  cannot  cure  a  name. 

Nor  fetch,  to  take  the  accustomed  toll 
Of  the  poor  sinner  bound  for  death. 

His  brother-doctor  of  the  soul. 

To  canvass  with  official  breath 
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The  Aiture  and  its  viewlesa  things — 

Tliat  unducovered  mysleiy 

Which  one  who  feels  death’s  winnowing  wings 
Must  needs  read  clearer,  sur^  than  he ! 

Bring  none  of  these  I  but  let  me  be, 

While  all  around  in  silence  lies. 

Moved  to  the  window  near,  and  see 
Once  more  before  my  dying  eyes. 

Bathed  iu  the  sacred  dews  of  mom, 

The  wide  aerial  landscape  spread — 

The  world  which  was  ere  I  was  bom, 

The  world  which  lasts  when  1  am  dead ; 

Which  never  was  the  friend  of  ons, 

Mor  promised  love  it  could  not  give, 

But  lit  for  all  its  generous  sun,  « 

And  lived  itself,  and  made  us  live. 

There  let  me  gaze,  till  I  become 
In  soul  with  what  I  gaze  on  wed 

To  feel  the  universe  my  home ; 

To  have  before  my  mind — ^instead 

Of  the  sick-room,  the  mortal  strife. 

The  turmoil  for  a  little  breath — 

The  pure  eternal  course  of  Ufe, 

Not  human  combatings  with  death. 

Thns  feeling,  gazing,  let  me  grow  ^ 

Composed,  refreshed,  ennobled,  clear; 

Then  ^Ung  let  my  spirit  go 
To  work  or  wait  elsewhere  or  here  1 

— Matthew  Arnold. 


L.VTE  AUTUMN. 

Steadfast  still  in  his  place 

Autumn  stands  sadly  alone,  brown  of  the  hand 
and  the  faee. 

The  sickle  across  his  arm  is  spotted  with  rusty 
red, 

And  the  crown  of  poppies  is  tom  that  circled 
about  his  head. 

Slowly  he  lifts  his  look : 

All  is  a  change  around— a  stain  of  day  in  the 
brook ; 

The  sombre  fields  are  all  reaped,  and  bare  of  the 
harvest  sheaves ; 

In  the  orchards,  last  apples  drop  with  sudden  fall 
through  the  leaves. 

The  gardens  are  listless  with  cold ; 

The  dusteriug  lichens  creep  out  in  crowds  on 
the  wet  black  mould ; 

The  lingering  flowers  droop  faint  as  their  faded 
petals  fall ; 

And  the  mortar  crumbles  sway  in  patches  firom 
off  the  wall 

The  days  are  sflent  and  still. 

Through  the  dull  thick  air  comes  slow  the  shep¬ 
herd’s  call  from  the  hilL 

Oray  doud-skies  lower  and  gloom  over  all  the 
country  and  town, 

Except  for  a  streak  of  red,  where  the  evening  sun 
goes  down. 


[Jan, 

The  nights  are  bitter  and  black ; 

With  mists  for  the  river-side,  and  mire  for  the 
meadow-track. 

The  screech-owl  hoots  through  the  wood,  the 
squirrel  dreams  in  his  lair ; 

And  the  brambles  and  ferns  grow  white  to  the 
touch  of  the  firosty  sir. 

Autumn  nigh  swooning  stands : 

He  watdies  with  cloudy  eyes  the  saddened 
change  on  the  lands ; 

Till  at  last,  without  farewell — none  knows  if  by 
night  or  day —  . 

He  lets  fall  his  basket  and  hook,  and  suddenly 
passes  away. 

Autumn  is  gone  indeed  I 

Well,  we  must  all  go  soon— leaf,  and  flower,  and 
seed. 

After  the  time  to  grow,  the  time  to  gather  must 
bo  ' 

Happy  all  they  whose  eyes  are  open  both  times 
to  see. 

Quicken  the  pulses  of  Life, 

Languidly  throbbing,  0  Ix>rd,  with  its  burden  of 
sorrow  and  strife ; 

Help  it  to  profit  by  change,  as  its  seasons  swiftly 
run. 

And  reap  it  full  ripened  at  last  when  the  ripening 
time  is  done. 

— Chambers's  Journal 


•SECRETS.' 

Stbange  things  that  we  reck  not  of,  or  reck  in 
vain. 

In  calm  mysterious  splendor  round  us  reign ; 

His  kitif^om  still,  until  His  kingdom  come. 

The  heart  that  loves  them  knoweth  not  their  ways. 
Nor  understandeth  half  the  hymns  of  praise 
They  sing  to  comfort  us,  and  lead  us  homo. 

And  of  all  marvels  that  creation  hoards. 

The  sweet  deep  secrets,  past  the  reach  of  words, 

I  know  no  marvel  like  ray  love  for  thee. 

The  treasure  of  my  heart,  unseen,  untold. 

Lies  hidden,  low,  as  do  the  sauds  of  gold. 

And  rends  it  as  the  lightning  rends  the  tree. 

In  every  change,  through  nature’s  harmonies. 
Some  hidden  charm,  some  dear  new  wonder  lies ; 

Some  tender  story  that  we  fail  to  read. 

The  green  leaves  whisper  things  we  cannot  hoar; 
The  stars  unnoted  vanish  from  their  sphere ; 

And  wounds  no  skill  can  fathom  inly  bleed. 

The  dews  and  storms  of  snow  their  courses  run ; 
Light  was,  before  the  word  which  called  the  sun ; 

The  winter  and  the  summer  rains  must  falL 
In  the  new  birth  the  bright  life  perisheth ; 

The  sleep  by  which  we  live  resembles  death. 

Only  the  hand  that  made  them  knoweth  all. 

Within  the  fern's  sweet  stem  the  oak  lies  hidden. 
Till  by  love’s  art  the  scented  veil  is  riven ; 

Neither  is  love  neglected,  lost  or  dead. 

From  the  decay  of  veidure  and  of  flowers, 

New  plants  spring  up,  the  sweetest  in  our  bowers; 
And  memory  cinoalms  the  joy  that’s  fled. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 
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In  the  for  west,  the  solitary  bird 
Makes  throiiftli  the  night  its  solemn  music  heard, 
Chanting  the  “  Miserere  ”  low  and  sad. 

The  wild  woods  eolio  the  uncartlily  cry, 

And  stricken  souls  in  midnight  silonoe  sigh, 

SigliB  that  are  prayers,  to  make  the  moruing  glad. 

But  while  these  tender  marvels  fade  away, 

Kach  in  its  fleeting  hour,  its  passing  day, 

Aud  each  witli  death,  and  with  oblivion  rife, 
My  love  is  part  of  immortality ; 

A  human  soul's  desire,  which  cannot  die ; 

The  sweet  and  bitter  secret  of  a  life. 

— Sairii  PauXt. 


THE  GUESTS  OF  THE  HEART. 

Soft  falls  through  the  gathering  twilight 
The  rain  from  the  dripping  eaves. 

And  stirs  with  a  tremulous  rustle 
The  dead  and  the  dying  leaves ; 

While  afar  in  the  midst  of  the  shadows, 

I  bear  the  sweet  voices  of  bells 
Come  borne  on  the  wind  of  the  autumn, 
That  fitfully  rises  and  swells. 

They  call  and  they  answer  each  other — 
They  answer  and  mingle  again — 

As  the  deep  and  the  shrill  in  an  anthem 
Make  harmony  still  in  their  strain; 

As  the  voices  of  sentinels  mingle 
In  mountainous  regions  of  snow. 

Till  from  hill-top  to  hilhtop  a  chorus 
Floats  down  to  the  valleys  below. 

The  shadows,  the  fire-light  of  even. 

The  sound  of  the  rain’s  distant  chime. 
Come  bringing,  with  rain  softly  dropping, 
Sweet  thoughts  of  a  shadowy  time : 

The  slumberous  sense  of  siasluaion. 

From  storm  and  intruders  aloof, 

We  feel  when  we  hear  in  the  midnight 
The  patter  of  rain  on  the  roof. 

When  the  spirit  goc-a  forth  in  its  yearnings. 
To  take  all  its  w'underers  home ; 

Or,  afar  in  the  regions  of  fancy. 

Delights  on  swift  pinions  to  roam, 

I  quietly  sit  by  the  fire<light — 

The  fire-light  so  brigiii  and  so  warm — 
For  I  know  that  those  only  who  love  mo 
Will  seek  me  throdgh  shadow  and  storm. 

But  should  they  be  absent  this  evening. 
Should  oven  the  household  depart— 
De.serted,  I  should  not  be  lonely ; 

There  still  would  be  guests  in  my  heart. 
The  faces  of  friends  that  I  cherish, 

The  smile,  aud  the  glance,  and  the  tone. 
Will  haunt  me  wherever  1  wander, 

And  thus  I  am  never  alone. 

With  those  who  have  left  far  behind  them 
The  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  time — 

Who  sing  the  sweet  songs  of  the  angels 
In  a  purer  and  holier  clime  I 
Then  darkly,  0  evening  of  autumn. 

Your  rain  and  your  shadows  may  fall ; 

My  loved  and  my  lost  ones  you  bring  me— 
My  heart  holds  a  feast  with  them  all. 

— Chambers' a  Journal. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

Christmas  Books  and  Sketches,  by  Boz:  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  Every-day  Life  and  Every-day  People.  By 
Charles  Dickens.  With  original  illustrations  by 
S.  Eytinge,  Jr.  Boston :  Tickuor  &,  Fields.  This 
volume,  we  believe,  completes  the  “  Diamond  " 
edition,  of  the  popular  character  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken  more  than  once.  Its  neat, 
compact  form,  united  to  its  clear  tvpe  and  cheap¬ 
ness,  will  make  it  the  favorite  edition  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  community.  Messrs.  Ticknor  k 
Fields  have  also  published  a  cheap  ediiion  ia 
paper  covers,  fur  general  circulation,  of  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens'  American  Notes,  so  that  our  people  can  re¬ 
fresh  their  minds  with  what  he  wrote  about  us  on 
his  former  visit,  and  judge  whether  or  uot  we 
have  cause  to  complain  of  his  unfairness. 

On  Both  Sides  of  the  Beep :  a  Story  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  A  Sequel  to  “The  Draytons  and 
the  Davenants.”  By  the  author  of  “Chronicles 
of  the  Schoonberg^tta  Family.”  New  York: 
M.  W.  Dodd.  Every  new  work  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Charles  is  sure  to  command  a  large  circle 
of  readers.  Those  familiar  with  “The  liraytons 
and  the  Davenants  ”  will  understand  the  character 
and  drift  of  the  work.  It  is  a  glowing  and 
deeply  interesting  description  of  the  struggles  and 
conflicts  of  the  stirring  times  to  which  it  refers. 

Into  the  Light;  or.  The  Jewess.  By  E.  A.  0.* 
Boston:  Loring,  publisher.  This  is  a  story  of 
more  than  common  interest  It  is  based  on  the 
progress  of  tlie  heroine  “  Naomi,”  a  lovely  Jewess, 
from  the  shadows  of  Judaism  into  the  clear  light 
of  Christianity.  The  book  is  calculated  to  awaken 
the  highest  aspirations,  to  cherish  a  love  for  all 
that  is  noble,  and  to  imbue  the  minds  of  young 
ladies  with  a  due  sense  of  life’s  importance  and 
best  aims.  No  trashy  novel,  but  a  healthy  story, 
an  attractive  Christmas  gift  to  young  or  old,  sure 
to  lift  their  thoughts  to  high  themes,  and  give  cor¬ 
rect  views  of  life  and  duty.  The  author  is  a  lady 
of  rare  attainments,  and,  judging  by  this  produo- 
tion,  wields  her  pen  with  deep  earnestness  and 
true  Christian  feeling. 

Mrs.  Putnam's  Receipt  Book,  and  Young  House- 
keeper's  Assistant:  new  and  enlarged  edition. 
New  Fork:  Sheldon  4  Co.  This  book  is  already 
too  well  known,  and  too  useful,  to  need  com¬ 
mendation  from  us. 

boudat  books. 

jEsop's  Fables,  illustrated  by  Stephens,  who  ia 
master  of  his  art,  and  published  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner  &  Co.,  is  the  most  superb  and  attractive  book 
of  the  season  which  has  met  our  notice.  There  are 
no  less  than  seventy-three  full-page  engravings, 
all  illustrative  of  the  text,  and  remarkably  spirit¬ 
ed  and  appropriate.  The  work  has  few  superiors 
as  a  work  of  art,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  for  itself 
a  high  and  permanent  position  in  our  illustrated 
literature. 

Scribner,  Welford  k  Co.,  also  import  a  large 
number  of  most  elegant  English  books,  among 
which,  as  adapted  to  the  season,  we  note :  Oolden 
Thoughts  from  Oolden  Fountains  ;  The  Story  W»<A- 
out  an  End;  and  Christian  Lyrics.  All  of  these 
books  are  gotten  up  in  the  very  highest  style  of 
English  book-making.  The  engravings  are  nc- 
merous,  spirited,  and  many  of  them  colored  with 
rare  tint  and  finish,  and  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the 
most  fastidious  taste. 
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Ticknor  &  Fields  also  publish  an  exquisitely 
illustrated  edition  of  Whittier's  Snoio  Bowtd,  and 
of  Owen  Meredith’s  LuciUe,  both  of  them  rare 
and  beautiful  works. 

Wynkoop  &  Sherwood  (New  York),  publish 
a  diamond  edition  of  Shakspeare  (The  Handy' 
voluDie  Shaktpeare),  in  13  neat  and  compact  vol¬ 
umes,  enclosed  in  a  very  neat  case,  correspouding 
with  I  he  binding  of  the  books,  in  cloth  and  morocco. 
It  is  quite  equal  to  the  English  edition,  and  is  sold 
for  much  less.  The  morocco-covered,  especially, 
would  be  a  very  beautiful  and  yet  not  expensive 
Holiday  or  Bridal  gift 


SCIENCE. 

Hurrieanee  of  the  Indian  Ocean. — At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Association,  Mr.  Meldrum  read  a 
paper  pointing  out  facts  of  considerable  meteorolog¬ 
ical  interest.  After  showing  how  these  hurricanes 
originated  between  the  S.E.  trade  wind  and  N.W. 
monsoon,  how  the  wind  in  them  rotated  from  left 
to  right,  or  with  the  hands  of  a  watch,  how  they 
travelled  at  first  to  S.W.,  and  then  curved  to  S.  and 
S.K.,  Mr.  Meldrum  alluded  to  their  form,  showing 
that  the  wind  blew  spirally,  and  illustrated  the 
.subject  by  interesting  quotations  from  the  log¬ 
book  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  a  vessel  which,  he 
believed  belonged  to  the  port  of  Dundee,  and 
which  in  May,  1863,  had  scudded  round  and  round 
the  centre  of  a  revolving  storm  three  times,  at  the 
rate  of  10  to  13  knots,  nearing  the  centre  as  she 
went  round  it.  As  the  S.E.  trade  wind  frequently 
blew  strongly  over  many  degrees  of  longitude  dur¬ 
ing  a  hurricane,  with  a  falling  barometer,  it  was 
impossible  to  know  the  bearing  of  the  centre  when 
a  vessel  was  in  front  of  a  storm,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  centre,  and  Mr.  Meldrum  could 
adduce  instances  of  great  loss  of  life  and  property 
arising  from  vessels  in  those  circumstances  adopting 
the  recommendation,  usually  given  of  running  to 
the  westward  or  north  west.  It  could  not  also  be 
made  too  widely  known  that  a  large  portion,  per¬ 
haps  the  largest,  of  the  losses  caus^  by  hurricanes 
in  those  seas  arose  from  the  fact  that  homeward- 
bound  vessels  took  apparent  advantage  of  increas¬ 
ing  N.E.  winds  between  10°  and  16°  S.,and  running 
to  the  south-west,  gut  in  front  of  the  storm,  in 
which  they  were  often  dismasted,  if  they  did  not 
founder ;  whereas,  by  lying  to  for  a  few  hours,  or 
proceeding  cautiously  to  the  southward,  the  storm 
would  have  been  avoided. 

Singular  Effects  of  Lightning.  —  Sir  David 
Brewster  has  published  an  account  of  the  effects 
of  lightning  in  Forfarshire  which  is  of  much  interest. 
In  the  summer  of  1827  a  hay-stack  was  struck  by 
lightning.  The  stack  was  on  fire,  but  before  much 
of  the  hay  was  consumed  the  fire  was  extinguished 
by  the  farm  servants.  Upon  examining  the  hay¬ 
stack,  a  circular  passage  was  observed  in  the  middle 
of  it,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  with  a  sharp  in¬ 
strument.  This  circular  passage  extended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stack,  and  terminated  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground.  Captain  Thomson,  of  Montrose,  who 
had  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood,  examined  the 
stack,  and  found  in  the  hole  a  substance  which  he 
described  as  resembling  lava.  A  portion  of  this 
substance  was  sent  by  Captain  Thomson  to  Sir 
David’s  brother.  Dr.  Brewster,  of  Craig,  who  for- 
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warded  it  to  Sir  David,  with  thf  preceding  state¬ 
ment.  The  substance  found  ic>  the  hole  was  a 
mass  of  silex  obviously  formed  vy  the  fusion  of  the 
silex  in  the  hay.  It  had  a  hi(,hly  greenish  tinge, 
and  contained  burnt  portions  of  the  hay.  Sir  David 
presented  the  specimen  to  the  museum  of  St. 
Andrews. 

Comets  and  Meteors. — In  a  paper  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  laid  before  the  last  meeting  of  the  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society,  Mr.  G.  J.  Stoney,  Secretary  to  the 
Queen’s  University  in  Ireland,  made  the  following 
interesting  observations,  which  tend  to  show,  as 
Schiaparelli  has  already  pointed  out,  that  there  is 
a  very  natural  relationship  between  comets  and 
meteors.  If  interstellar  space,  external  to  the  Solar 
System,  be,  as  is  most  prohsble,  peopled  with  in¬ 
numerable  meteoric  bodies  independent  of  ono 
another,  a  comet  while  outside  the  Solar  System 
would  in  the  lapse  of  ages  collect  a  vast  cluster  of 
such  meteorites  within  itself.  Each  meteorite  which 
approached  the  comet  would  in  general  do  so  in  a 
parabolic  orbit ;  and,  ifit  came  near  enough  to  pass 
through  a  part  of  the  comet,  this  parabolic  orbit 
would,  by  the  resistance  of  the  matter  of  the  comet, 
be  converted  into  an  ellipse.  The  meteor  would 
therefore  return  again  and  again,  and  on  each  oc¬ 
casion  that  it  paieed  through  the  comet  its  orbit 
would  be  still  forther  shortened,  until  at  length  it 
would  fall  in,  and  add  one  to  whatever  cluster  had 
been  brought  together  by  the  previous  repetitions  of 
this  process.  In  this  way  a  comet,  while  moving  in 
outer  space,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  many  powerful 
disturbing.influences  which  prevail  within  the  Solar 
System,  would  inevitably  accumulate  within  itself 
just  such  a  globular  cluster  of  meteorites  as  the 
November  meteors  must  have  been  before  they 
became  associated  with  the  Solar  System. — Pop. 
Science  Review. 

The  Spectrum  of  Meteors. — It  was  stated  by 
Professor  Herschel  at  Dundee,  that  though  the 
spectroscope  showed  a  yellow  light  in  the  case  of 
meteors,  it  was  impoasible  to  say  what  was  the 
composition  of  this  light.  As  observers  multiplied, 
however,  with  telescopes  armed  with  spectroscopes, 
this  difficulty  would  no  doubt  be  resolved.  The 
connection  between  comets  and  meteors  had  this 
year  been  established  without  doubt,  and  that  con¬ 
nection  gave  wide  scope  for  speculation  as  to  the 
origin  and  character  of  meteoric  bodies.  Mr.  Hug¬ 
gins  had  made  an  observation  of  the  light  of  a 
comet,  and  although  that  observation  was  not  per¬ 
fect,  still  it  was  sufficient  to  identify  the  light  of 
the  nucleus  of  the  comet  with  that  of  the  meteoric 
bodies.  There  were  two  theories  as  to  these  meteors. 
Leverrier  had  shown  that  their  orbit  extended 
from  that  of  Uranus  to  that  of  the  Earth,  while 
an  Italian  astronomer  believed  that  they  came 
from  the  utmost  fields  of  space.  Fifty-six  showers 
were  well  established;  and  it  w'as  by  the  study 
of  these  showers  that  they  hoped  to  continue,  and 
possibly  confirm  and  extend,  their  researches  by 
the  assistance  of  those  zealous  observers  who  had 
hitherto  been  their  supporters  and  constant  as¬ 
sistants  among  the  members  and  other  observers 
of  this  Association. — Pap.  Science  Review. 

No  new  Gerura  of  Plants  in  the  year  1900! — In 
a  curious  statistical  paper  read  by  M.  de  Candolle, 
at  the  International  Botanical  Congress,  the  author 
expressed  his  belief  that  by  the  end  of  this  century 
botanists  will  have  become  acquainted  with  every 
genus  of  plants  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  wiH 
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thenceforth  occupy  themselves  with  only  species 
and  varieties.  The  facts  on  which  M.  de  Candolle 
bases  this  opinion  is,  that  the  number  of  new  gen¬ 
era  has  diminished  in  a  certain  arithmetical  order, 
wliile  the  number  of  plant-seekers  has  proportion¬ 
ally  increased. 

Tke  Fall  of  the  Leaf. — M.  Trecul  has  recently 
presented  to  the  French  Academy  a  most  valuable 
series  of  memoirs  on  the  structure  of  the  “  proper 
vessels  ”  of  the  order  Terebinthacece.  In  conclud¬ 
ing  one  of  his  recent  memoirs,  he  calls  attention 
to  a  phenomenon  which  occurs  just  before  the  fall 
of  the  leaf,  and  which  is  not  unlike  the  process 
which  accompanies  the  shedding  of  horns  in  ani¬ 
mals.  It  consists  in  the  obstruction  of  the  “prop¬ 
er”  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  petiole  (fool-stalk). 
This  obstruction  is  effected  by  the  multiplication  of 
cells,  which  first  shows  itself  in  the  parietes  of  the 
vessels.  The  cells  increase  and  multiply  until  at 
last  the  vessels  are  completely  choked  up  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  insertion  of  the  leaf,  although 
in  other  portions  the  vessels  retain  their  normal 
characters. 

Ancient  Glacier  in  the  Pf/renees. — M.  Chas.  Mar¬ 
tens,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  read  a  paper  on  the  ancient  glacier  of 
the  Valley  of  Argelez.  This  glacier  and  its  affluents 
descended  from  the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees,  whose 
summits  now  reach  an  altitude  varying  from  6,000 
to  9,000  feet.  The  roots  of  the  glacier  were  in  the 
cirques  of  Gavarnie,  Tronmouse,  Pragneres,  etc., 
and  the  glacier  extended  into  the  plain  as  far  as 
the  villages  of  Peyrouse,  Loubajac,  Ade,  Juloz,  and 
Arcisac-ies- Angles.  Along  the  valley,  polished  and 
striated  rocks,  scratched  pebbles,  glacial  mud,  mor¬ 
aines,  and  erratic  boulders,  are  the  proofs  of  its 
existence.  At  Argelez  the  thickness  of  the  glacier 
was  about  2,lU0  feet,  and,  at  the  opening  of  the 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Pic  de  Geer,  near  Lourdes, 
1,290  feet.  Between  Lourdes  and  the  village  of 
Ade,  the  railway  runs  across  seven  moraines,  and 
the  railway  from  Lourdes  to  Pau  is  cut,  as  far  as 
the  village  of  Peyrouse,  through  glacial  deposits. 
The  Lake  of  Louises  is  a  glacial  lake,  barred  by  a 
moraine,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  erratic 
boulders  proceeding  from  the  high  P^Tenean 
mountains.  Some  of  the  boulders  are  of  large  di¬ 
mensions  :  thus  one  of  them,  between  the  lake  and 
the  village  of  Poueyferre,  is  thirty  feet  in  length, 
twenty-three  feet  in  width  and  eleven  feet  in  height. 
This  Lake  of  Lourdes,  surrounded  by  hills  covered 
with  briars,  reminds  one  in  many  respects  of  the 
small  lakes  of  Scotland. 

Hie  Internal  Heat  of  the  Earth  forms  the  subject 
of  a  memoir  by  Dr.  J.  Schwarez,  who  arrives  at  the 
following  conclusions:  —  The  difierent  corollaries 
of  the  central-lire  doctrine  were  not  adequate  to 
explain  the  different  groups  of  natural  phenomena 
for  the  sake  of  wldch  these  corollaries  were  deemed 
essential  fifty  years  ago.  The  whole  system  of  the 
central-fire  doctrine,  the  alleged  dubious  moment 
of  the  increase  of  underground  temperature  alone 
excepted,  was  bound  up  merely  by  artificial  ties; 
and  as  soon  as  the  question  of  the  supposed  in¬ 
crease  of  underground  temperature  will  be,  by 
direct  empirical  argument,  decided  in  the  negative, 
then  the  ruin  of  the  whole  central-fire  system 
would  be  inevitable.  The  memoir  concludes 
with  some  suggestions  as  to  how  experiments 
should  be  made  in  order  to  a.scertain  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  earth,  at  different  depths  simultaneously 


in  different  quarters  of  the  glode. — British  Asso¬ 
ciation  :  Dundee  Meeting. 

Gunpowder  Magazines. — In  reply  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  appointed  by  Government  after  the  Erith 
explosion  in  I8G4,  to  report  on  the  mettsures  which 
ought  to  be  taken  fur  the  safe  storage«f gunpowder 
in  mag;azines,Mr.  Mallet  has  written  a  must  interest¬ 
ing  letter  on  the  effects  of  the  explosion  of  large 
masses  of  gunpowder,  and  on  the  laws  of  the  prop¬ 
agation  of  the  aerial  and  earth  waves  which  carry 
destruction  to  neighboring  objects.  The  letter 
will  be  found  in  the  Engineer  of  June  14.  Mr. 
Mallet  does  not  think  that  great  <le.struction  is 
likely  to  be  caused  by  the  elastic  wave  of  shock 
propagated  through  the  earth,  except  within  a  very 
limited  area  round  the  focus.  To  protect  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  from  the  effects  of  the  aerial 
wave  he  suggests  the  construction  of  a  large  per¬ 
manent  traverse  or  bank,  in  the  shadow  of  which 
surrounding  objects  would  be  secure  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  aerial  wave.  In  order  that  this  tra¬ 
verse  may  stand,  it  must  be  without  the  sphere  of 
explosion,  within  which  the  effect  of  the  explosion 
is  to  form  a  paraboloidal  crater  in  the  earth  on 
whose  surface  it  is  exploded.  The  inner  slope 
should  have  an  inclination  fixed  by  the  asymptotes 
of  the  curve  representing  the  section  of  the  exca¬ 
vated  crater.  In  fact,  the  magazine  should  stand 
in  the  centre  of  a  conic  frustum,  or  etonnoir. 
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Mr.  Motley,  the  Historian. — Among  the  numer 
ous  announcements  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  in  the 
“  London  Times  ”  of  November,  covering  an  entire 
page  of  that  journal,  is  the  conclusion,  in  two 
volumes,  octavo,  with  an  index,  of  J.  Lothrop 
Motley’s  “  History  of  the  United  Netherlands ; 
from  the  death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the 
Twelve  Years’  Truce  of  1609,  when  the  Dutch 
Republic  was  received  into  the  great  family  of 
Nations  by  treaty  with  Spain.”  The  following 
extract  from  Mr.  .Motley’s  preface  is  full  of  inter¬ 
est  :  “  A  change  has  been  made  in  the  epoch  at 
which  it  was  originally  meant  to  close  this  work- 
Iiistead  of  going  on  with  the  exclusive  history  of 
the  Netherlands  until  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the 
author  has  thought  it  more  strictly  in  accordance 
with  his  general  plan,  as  well  as  more  convenient 
for  the  reader,  to  pause  with  the  narrative  at  the 
point  of  time  when  the  Republic  was  formally 
admitted  into  the  family  of  nations  by  the  treaty 
ot  twelve  years’  truce,  and  when  its  independence 
was  virtually  admitted  by  Spain.  The  history  of 
the  Thirty  Years’  War,  with  whicVi  the  renewed 
conflict  between  the  Dutch  Commonwealth  and 
the  Spanish  Monarchy  was  blended,  until  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  great  European  struggle  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  involves  all  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  episodes  in  the  progress  of  the  Netherlands 
until  the  year  1648.  Upon  this  history,  which  is 
the  natural  complement  to  the  author’s  two  works 
— ‘The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,’  and  ‘The 
History  of  the  United  Netherlands’ — he  is  now 
engaged,  and  he  hopes  at  a  future  day  to  ask  for 
it  the  indulgence  which  has  been  generously 
accorded  to  its  predecessors.”  It  is  stated,  in 
“Col.  J.  W.  Forney’s  Letters  from  Europe,”  evi¬ 
dently  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Motley  himself, 
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that  he  would  be  compelled,  by  his  removal  from 
Viefina,  where  many  and  important  sources  of 
'n((>rmation,  private  as  well  as  public,  were  placed 
at  his  disposal,  to  abandon  the  idea  of  wiititi^ 
the  history  ot  the  Thirty  Year*’  War  ;  but  his 
announcement,  as  above,  shows  that,  happily  for 
tlie  iuterests  of  literature,  he  has  determined  to 
resume  his  labors.  The  concludiiifr  volumes  of 
the  “  United  Netherlands  "  give  a  full  view  of  the 
hnglislwDutch  struggle  with  Spain,  ai.d  of  llie 
origin  and  destrucliou  of  the  Spatiish  Armada. — 
Am.  Lit  Gazette. 

Ttte  Peabody  Memorial. — It  is  known  that  a  sum 
of  £8,000  has  b«.“en  subscribed  to  erect  in  the 
city  of  Loudon  a  statue  to  this  philanthropiat,  in 
acknowledgmont  of  his  inuuiticent  benevolence  to 
the  poor  of  the  British  metropolis.  A  site  for  its 
erection  has  been  accorded  by  the  Corporation  of 
London  :  such  site  being  the  ancient  church  yard 
of  r-t.  lienet,  at  the  nortli-east  corner  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  which,  under  an  act  of  I’arliament, 
was  forbidden  to  be  built  on.  The  “  Statue  Commit¬ 
tee  ”  selected  eight  sculptors  in  competition,  the 
majority  of  whom  declined  to  proffer  des'gns.  Tlie 
Committee  is,  theiefore,  in  “a  tlx” — needlessly  so, 
we  know,  for  of  the  remain.ng  sculptors  there  is 
more  than  one  of  great  and  acknowledged  ability, 
to  whom  tlie  work  may  be  allotted  without  fear  of 
the  result.  There  are  some  of  the  memliers.  how¬ 
ever,  who  think  the  Commission  ought  to  be  given  to 
an  American  artist  resident  in  Rome  ;  an  irrational 
view  of  the  case,  we  submit  No  doubt  a  similar 
statue  will  be  erected  in  America,  and  certainly 
that  will  be  the  work  of  an  American.  But 
Mr.  Peabody  is  almost  as  much  an  Englishman  as 
an  American  ;  his  fortune,'  as  he  himself  states, 
was  made  in  England.  He  is  attached  to  the 
country,  and  has  given  muuiflcent  proof  of  such 
attachment  He  would,  therefore,  consider  it  an 
ill  compliment  to  select  an  American  to  do  the 
work  for  thin  country  ;  and  would,  we  are  quite 
sure,  be  intinitely  better  pleased  to  know  that  he 
was  handed  down  to  posterity  by  a  sculptor  of- 
England. 

Baron  Prokesch,  late  Austrian  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  has  just  brought  to  light  a  work 
he  wrote  many  years  ago  on  the  Greek  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  1821.  It  is  entitled  “  Geschichte  des  Ab- 
falls  der  Griechen  vom  Osmanisclien  Reiche,  und 
der  Griindung  des  Hellenischen  Konigreichs." 
Owing  to  his  long  residence  in  the  East  and  the 
official  position  he  held  there,  Baron  Prokesch  has 
had  access  to  documentary  and  other  sources  of 
infoEmation  from  which  scarcely  any  other  man 
could  draw.  Hence  his  work  is  remarkably  orig¬ 
inal.  and  ihrows  quite  a  new  light  on  the  knotty 
Eastern  question.  One  document  in  the  appendix, 
containing  the  report  of  a  Conference  between  the 
Reis  Effendi  and  Lord  Strangford,  in  1822,  is  very 
noteworthy  as  a  revelation  of  England’s  real 
policy  toward  Turkey.  The  Baron  certainly 
deserves  the  highest  credit  for  the  impartiality 
and  tnithfulness  which  characterize  bis  work 
throeghout. 

Pacific  RaUroad  Progress. — The  Great  Pacific 
Railroad,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
already  assumes  the  phase  of  a  great  fact  certain 
to  be  accomplished.  By  entrusting  the  wonder¬ 


ful  enterprise  to  two  great  comp.inies  instead  of 
one,  it  seems  the  undertaking  will  be  the  sooner 
carried  through.  The  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co., 
building  the  Eastern  half,  have  already  pushetl, 
with  great  energy,  their  track  to  the  foot  slopes 
of  the  Rocky  .Mountain  ranges,  having  built  500 
miles  of  road  in  about  two  years.  The  Central 
Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  I>eginning  at  the  Pacific  sidu 
and  working  eastward,  have  accomplished  a 
more  prodigious  work  even,  in  carrying  their 
track  across  California  and  over  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada  range  into  the  Salt  Lake  Ba^in  Although 
this  work  is  all  included  within  150  miles,  in 
point  of  difficulty  and  resistance  overcome,  it  is 
more  than  equivalent  to  oil  that  has  been  done 
on  the  eastern  end  The  crossing  is  made  by 
practicable  grades  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  a  few  days  hence,  it  is 
thought,  will  witness  the  passage  of  the  trains 
from  the  wharves  of  Sacramento  to  the  mines  of 
Nevada  Already  a  locomotive  is  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  range. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  will  not  have  to  wait  for  the  complete 
overland  connection  to  be  made  a  paying  in¬ 
vestment;  but  it  is  in  its  beginnings  a  finan¬ 
cial  success.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  West- 
eni  half,  where  there  is  already  a  large  set¬ 
tlement  along  its  route — for  it  appears  that 
with  the  track  halted  at  the  summit  of  the 
mountains,  whence  the  passengers  and  freight 
had  to  be  transferred  to  stages  and  wagons,  the 
business  has  been  so  large  during  the  past  sui  i- 
mer  as  to  bear  comparison  with  the  best  roaus 
in  the  country,  and  so  profitable  a.s  almost  to 
challenge  belief.  The  inevitable  traffic  of  such  a 
line,  when  completed,  will  obviously  require  a 
double  track  at  an  early  day,  and  even  two  sets 
of  tracks  within  the  next  twenty  years.  When 
a  laborer,  or  an  emigrant,  can  be  transported 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  for  cne 
hundred  dollars  wo  may  expect  a  wholesale 
flitting  to  the  El  Eorado  of  the  West,  and  the 
Great  Port  on  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  will  be¬ 
come  second  only  to  New  York. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  Government 
furnishes,  out  of  its  credit,  a  large  proportion  ot 
the  means  necessary  to  carry  out  this  enterprise ; 
and  the  Californians  have  generously  added 
greatly  to  the  means  for  the  coiistiu ’lion  of 
their  end  of  it.  All  this  will  be  repaid  fourfold 
in  the  development  prosperity,  and  good  order 
assured  to  our  Western  domain,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  enlarprement  of  our  trade  with  Eastern 
Asia.  The  Central  Pacific  Company  have  an 
army  of  nearl}’  10,0(K)  men  employed  on  the 
worK,  and  expect  to  build  about  260  miles  across 
the  Salt  Lake  Basin  during  next  year.  This  will 
bring  their  road  contiguous  to  the  great  Gold 
and  Silver  Mining  Regions  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Basin;  and  in  1870  we  may  hope  to  see  the 
through  lino  finished. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  are 
offering  the  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  their  Road 
for  sale  to  persons  seeking  safe,  desirable  iu vest¬ 
ments.  By  reference  to  their  advertisement  on 
another  page,  the  foundation  qnd  assurances  of 
those  securities  will  be  found  ffilly  set  forlli. 
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